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Continued Action |America Seeking Self-reliance, 
Abroad to Curtail Not Domination, Says President 


Trade Anticipated 


Easing of Tariff Barriers) : 
‘ ° | PRESIDENT HOOVER in an address|clearly foreseen by George Washington, 
Said to Rest on Solution | Feb. 22 at a joint session of Con-|who spoke habitually of the “American 
® * me! gress opening the celebration of the bi-|Empire” and predicted its expansion from 
Of Financial Crisis and | oetennial of the birth of George Wash- | ocean to ocean, the President said. “He 
Economic Recovery 


In Address to J cine Session of Congress He Up- 
holds Ideals of George Washington 





ington stated that the United States had’|planned and wrought for the binding 
developed during the last century and a/| forces of transportation and peaceful com- 
half upon foundations of divine inspira-|merce,” Mr. Hoover added. 

tion laid by our forefathers and led by Qualities of Greatness 
Washington, a new system of life unique| rhe president declared that he did not 
to the American people, embracing: & £¥8- | nove much patience with those who under- 
tem of relationships to other nations based) +.:6 the irrational humanizing of Wash- 


upon no thought of imperialism and NO | ington. “He had indeed the fine qualities 


‘ : jthought to dominate. (The full text of a i i 
, s in Man ; : |of friendliness, of sociableness, of human- 
Commercial Interests y the address is printed on page 3.) |ness, of simple hospitality,” he said, “but 


Countries Showing Growing | This system also comprises, the Pres-|we have no need to lower our vision from 


riew of |ident said, a determined national self-re- |his unique qualities of greatness, or to seek 
erate ees |liance in defense and independence in ac-/|to depreciaté the unparalleled accomplish- 
oreign iariis vi 





Revival of Quotas 
Is Found Unsettling 


jtion; freedom from all commitment to| ments of the man who dominated and gave 
|the unknown future, and an aspiration to) birth to the being of a great nation.” 

By Henry Chalmers |Promote peace and good will among men.) what the nation has need of today in 

Chief, Division “aoe Department | Characteristic in Form |the celebration of Washington's birthday 

_| “Perhaps no single part of this system /anniversary, he said, “is to renew in our 

The comemetye Oe ee wee Oc iis different from some instance in his-|people the inspiration that comes from 

canted Cor ha i many foreign countries | tory or in some other part of the world,” |George Washington as a founder of human 

toa Sretnae tightening up of their markets Mr. Hoover stated. “But in its composite | liberty, as the father of a system of gov- 

during the year 1931, b form it is distinctly unique and distinctly |ernment, as the builder of a system of na- 
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y higher paris | 
and by a variety of other drastic trade- 
control measures. The influence of the de- 
ression in this direction was accentuated 
by the general shrinkage of exports, re- 
sulting in part from the increased tariffs 
and other restrictive measures adopted 
by many countries during 1930, and was 
aggravated by the financial difficulties of 
governments, which spread rapidly after 
midsummer of 1931. 

Under these exceptional conditions, the 
usually dominant protective motive for | 
the curtailment of imports has been often | 
overshadowed during the past year by the 
need for increasing governmental rev- 
enues, correcting adverse trade balances, 
rotecting currency values, or maintain- 
a the government's financial solvency al- 
together. To attain these ends, the trade- 
control measures taken during 1931 have 
included, not only increases in duties, but 
quota limitations, restrictions on imports 
in other forms, exchange controls, and 
even gold embargoes, with all their con- 
sequences. On the other hand, among the 
official measures to stimulate exports, or 
improve export price, have been special 
tariff treaties, export subsidies, and 
government monopolies or controls of trade 
in particular commodities. 

Further Restrictions 


The measures in process and the plans 
in prospect in various countries early .in 


American, a system under which we have tional life’ and 


“to refresh to the re-| 


reached an assured position among the|membrance of the American people the 
most powerful nations of the world.” }great tests and trials of character of the 
This destiny of national greatness was men who founded our Republic.” 


Program Is Adopted 








| Federal-aid Highways 
Extend 100,000 Miles 
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WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1932 


Tax on Bug gies 
Removed by State 


Nebraska Commissioner Rules 
That They Are of Little 
Value Now 


Lincoin, Nesr., Feb. 22. 
heap formerly assessed and listed 
with wagons, have been omitted 
from the new tax schedule adopted by the 
State Board of Assessment and Taxation. 
“If there are any buggies in the State 
they are so old that theyare of no value,” 
W. H. Smith, the State Tax Commissioner, 
who has directed county assessors also 
to cease listing buggies for taxation, stated 
orally. 

Milking machines and dairy equipment 
are new items of farm property added 
to the Nebraska tax schedule this year. 
New items added to the tangible property 
schedule are electric refrigerators, electric 
washers and ironers. Pianos, organs and 
phonographs, formerly listed separately, 
this year are to be listed in a group with 
“other musica} instruments.” A change 
in the intangible tax schedule requires 
administrators, executors or trustees to 
give the name of the estate or person or 
trust for whom they hold money or its 
equivalent. 


Congress Considers 
Bank Legislation and 
Appropriation Bills 












Program for Week in Both 





The mileage of Federal-aid roads com- 
pleted rose to 100,262.6 on Jan. 31, from 
| 99,777.4 Dec. 31, according to a tabulation 
|made public Feb. 20 by the Bureau of 
| Public Roads, Department of Agriculture. 
The mileage of roads under construction 
| Jan. 31 was 8.377.8, the Bureau said, with 
an estimated total cost of $203,386,392, rep- 
| resenting a slight decline from the Dec. 
| 31 figures. Mileage of roads approved for 
construction, but on which work has not 
yet started, rose from 1,910 to 2,398 dur- 
ing the month, the tabulation shows, while 
| Federal-aid road funds available for new 
! projects declined from $113,879,088 to $106,- 

e Secretary of Commerce, Rabert P. | 844,531. 
re ee ar ogee _ Na-| Federal-aid funds allotted during the 
tional Conference on Street and Highway | month were stated to be $19,226,256, to 
Safety, announced Feb. 20 the approval | Pe, Sear roads having a total cost of 
of plans for a Federal study of the causes | $44,401,300. 
and remedies of traffic accidents, which 


For Federal Inquiry 
On Traffic Accidents 


Secretary Lamont Approves 
Plans for Investigation 
Into Cause and Remedies 
Of Highway Congestion 








1932 foreshadow still greater contraction 
of international trade during the year 
ahead, including many markets of primary 
interest to’American exports. In a num- 
ber of foreign countries evidences are, in- 
deed, apparent of growing restiveness on 
the part of commerical interests over the 
effects of drastic trade-control measures— 
those adopted by their own governments 
as well as by others. Howeyer, the like- 
lihood of definite action during 1932 by 
foreign countries in the reverse direction, 
of moderation of trade barriers, appears 
to depend largly upon the early resolving 
of the financial crisis and upon the ap- 
earance of substantial signs of recovery 
rom the general economic depression, the 
dominant forces now promfting these 
measures of extreme nationalism and ap- 
prehensive trade restriction. 

With overcapacity, if not actual over- 
production, shrinking markets, falling 
prices, increased unemployment, unbal- 
anced budgets, frozen credits, and gen- 
eral financial uncertainty afflicting prac- 
tically every country,—and an increasing 
number of countries finding themselves 
during the past year facing also heavily 
adverse trade balances and slipping cur- 
rencies—and with the difficulties of one 
country rapidly involving others through 
reciprocal reaction, many governments 
have resorted to whatever trade-control 
measures suggested themselves that prom- 
ised at least’ to alleviate their particular 
immediate difficulties. 


Guarding Home Markets 


Among the obvious first-aid measures, 
widely resorted to by foreign countries 
during 1931, have been further increases 
in import duties for the usual purpose 
of reserving the home market more 
largely to home producers. This tendency 
was particularly noticeable among cer- 
tain parts of the British Empire and of 
Latin America, and was the type of 
measure more common during the first 
half than of the last half of the year. 
During 1931 as a whole, however, tariff 
revision for protective purposes was less 
common than during 1930—notably 
among the countries of Continental Eu- 
rope. Particularly during the latter 
months of the year did the trade-control 
measures taken by many governments in 
all parts of the world appear to have 
been prompted by other motives than 
protection, and to have taken a variety of 
other forms. 


In many countries of Latin America, 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


Stricter Supervision 
Over Aliens Sought 





Representative Fish Offers Bill 
To Widen Investigations 


More effective Federal investigations of | 


immigration law violations, criminal 
alien activities, smuggling of aliens and of 
activities of aliens advocating violence or 
overthrow of Government are proposed in 
a bill (H. R. 9597) which Representative 
Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., introduced 


in the House Feb. 20. Mr. Fish was chair- | 
man of the House special committee that | 


investigated communist activities in the 
last Congress. The bill was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration . “ 
The bill, with an authorization of $200,- 
000, proposes that the Secretary of Labor 
appoint a special assistant secretary in 


the Department of Labor to conduct and | 


carry on these investigations, with author- 
ity to detain accused foreigners and upon 
adequate evidence to commit them to 
law enforcement officers for legal pro- 
ceedings against the violators. 

It also provides for assignment of im- 
migration agents as special immigration 
investigators with augmented powers and 
for appointment of a chief investigator in 
each immigration district or port of entry. 
The text of the bill follows in full text: 

Be it enacted, etc., that the Secretary 
of Labor be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and empowered to appoint a special as- 
sistant secretary in the Department of 
Labor, for the purpose of more effectively 
conducting and carrying out investiga- 
tions into violations of the immigration 
laws of the United States; into the ac- 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 
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Mee aute todo seen weresane Permits for Building 
Show Drop in Value 


cost several billion dollars of loss from 
traffic congestion, every year. 


Lack of Information | 

A lack of comprehensive information on | 
many phases of the traffic problem was 
said to have limited seriously the work of | 
the National Conference on Street and} 
Highway Safety. Data needed from the! 
study, to be undertaken by the Bureau 
of Public Roads and other Government 
agencies, include “human factors” as a} A decli o ean eo te t a 
cause of accidents, methods ‘of adminis-|. ecline of nearly 19 per cent occurre 
trating motor vehicle laws, and the de- |i" ,January in the estimated cost of all 
sign of intersections for various trafic | Buildings for which permits were issued 
rr : | in 345 of the larger cities of the country, 
conditions, Secretary Lamont said. | di t ti t Feb. 20 by th 
The Federal Government will according \o @ statement Feb. y me 


Recorded in Number of 
Authorizations Issued 


Smaller Decline for Month | 


available to States, municipalities and the 
general public the information obtained 
from the research, he said. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 


Extensive Program 


“Approval of plans for an extensive pro- 
gram of research by Federal Government 
agencies to determine the causes of auto- 


mobile traffic accidents and congestion and | 


to develop remedial measures which may 
be applied by the States and municipalities 
in dealing with the problem, was an- 


nounced Feb. 20 by Secretary of Com-| 


merce Robert P Lamont, general chair- 
man of the National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety. 


partment of Agriculture will carry on the 
principal research work, and other Gov- 
ernment agencies, particularly the Bureau 
of Standards of the Department of Com- 


merce, will cooperate in special investiga- | 


tions. 

“The program has been adopted in ac- 
cordance with a resolution of the National 
Conference, which reported that its work 


has been seriously limited by lack of au-| 


make | 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. The number of permits granted 


| declined only 4.9 per cent from December 
| to January. 


The statement follows: in full 


| text: 





The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor has received build- 
ing permit reports from 345 identical cities 
of the United States having a population 
of 25,000 or over, for the months of De- 
cember, 1931, and January, 1932. The es- 
timated cost of all buildings for which per- 
mits were issued in these 345. cities in 
January, 1932, was $50,909,971. This was 
18.6 per cent less than the estimated cost 


|of building operations for which permits 
| were issued during the month of Decem- 
“The Bureau of Public Roads of the De- | 


ber, 1931. 
Decrease in Permits. 

There was a decrease of 4.9 per cent in 
the number of buildings for whieh permits 
were issued, comparing these two periods. 
Comparing January, 1932, with December, 
1931, permits there was a decrease of 13 
per cent in number and a decrease of 13.2 
per cent in estimated cost of new resi- 
dential buildings. New nonresidential 
buildings decreased 21.4 per cent in num- 


thoritative and comprehensive data on} ber and 24.1 per cent in estimated cost. 
many phases of the traffic problem. The) Additions, alterations and repairs in- 
Conference requested cooperation of the| creased 3.7 per cent in number, but de- 
Federal Government through such techni- | creased 5.7 per cent in estimated cost dur- 
cal research and fact-finding experimen-| ing these two periods. During January, 
tation as could be properly conducted by | 1932, 3,431 family dwelling units were pro- 
the Bureau of Public Roads, the Depart-| vided in new buildings. This is a decrease 
ment of Commerce, and other governmen- | of 2.1 per cent as compared with Decem- 


tal agencies. The research work will be 
undertaken by direction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, under authority of Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Act and will be organ- 





ber, 1931. 

Various agencies of the United States 
Government awarded 85 building con- 
tracts to cost $6,504,290 during January, 


ized by Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief of | 1932. 


| the Bureau of Public Roads. 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 


OSTON, Mass., Feb. 20.—A_ report 
soon to be published by the Wo- 
men’s Bureau of the Department of 
| Labor will show “heavy responsibilities” 
| placed on wage-earning women “in the 
period of the depression,” Mary Ander- 

| son, Director of the Bureau, declared 
| in an address here yesterday before the 
Boston Women’s Trade Union League. 


| “Facts about women workers based on 
| scientific investigations are essential at 
the present time to prevent unjust dis- 
crimination against women workers,” 
| she asserted. Miss Anderson continued 
| as follows: 
| “The depression and its effects upon 
working women have been the chief 
| concern of the Bureau during the past 
| two years. Different aspects of the dis- 
turbed conditions of industry and em- 
| ployment from the viewpoint of women 
| wage earners have been presented in sev- 
| eral reports, of interest to economists, 
| legislators, employers, employes, social 
| workers, and others trying to better con- 
ditions. 
“The heavy economic responsibilities of 
wage-earning women, whether they have 
held on to their jobs or lost them in the 





More Responsibility on Women 


To Support Families Is Shown 


Comparing permits issued in 345 iden- 


“It was not contemplated,’ said Secre-| tical cities in January 1932, and January, 
tary Lamont, ‘that the Federal Govern- | ere 
ment research work will supplant that of/| tial buildings of 48.2 per cent in number 


1931, there was a decrease in new residen- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 





| period of depression, are revealed in a 

| report typical of industrial communities 

| soon to be published by the Bureau. It 

| is based on a house-to-house survey in 
South Bend and the adjoining town of 
Mishawaka, Ind., made during August 

| and September, 1930, and covering 3,- 
245 women. 

“A woman was found to be the sole 
"wage earner in 368 families, and in about 
100 of these cases she had five or more 
persons to support. The fact that in 134 

| families in which the husband was out 
| of work the wife was the sole wage 
| earner illustrates fercibly the reason for 
| not. discriminating against employed 
married women, Miss Anderson said. 

“Fifty-three of the unemployed mar- 
ried women had had to take their fam- 
ilies and go to live with relatives. Al- 
most half of the 2,700 families repre- 
sented had no one with steady employ- 
ment or no one at work at the time of 
the survey. 

“Wage cuts and reduced hour sched- 
ules had been experienced by many 
women during the 12 months prior to 

| the survey, it was found. Both hours 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 
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Houses Includes Taxation, 
Supply, Anti-injunction 
And Public Works Plan 


House and Senate started their week’s 
work, Feb. 22, with a joint session to hear 
President Hoover, after which the House 
began its program of disposing of .more 
annual appropriation bills, and the Senate 
awaited the time previously fixed for con- 
sideration, Feb. 23, of the Norris anti- 
injunction legislation. 


The current week's schedule embraces 
several supply bills on the House calendar 
or to be brought out from Committee, 
according to Speaker Garner, while Sen- 
ator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, assistant 
majority leader, announced orally that the 
Senate would seek to take care of the 
Agriculture appropriation bill, the Norris 
antiinjunction bill and nominations to the 
Federal Farm Board. 

Conference on Bank Bill 

In the meantine, 2 conference of repre- 
sentatives of the two Houses will meet, 
Feb. 23, in an attempt to reconcile dif- 
ferences between the Steagall bill from 
the House and the Glass bill from the 
Senate to improve the facilities of the 
Federal Reserve System and aid in busi- 
ness recovery. This meeting, according to 
Senator Walcott (Rep.), of Connecticut, 
one of the Senate conferees, should result 
in an early agreement. He advised the 
President to this effect in a call at the 
White House at the end of last week. 

The House has the annual supply bill 

for the Departments of State, Justice, 
Commerce and Labor before it, and the 
Speaker said a vote should be reached 
Feb. 23. Although the Senate entered into 
an unanimous consent agreement last 
week making the Norris bill (S. 935) to 
define and limit equity court jurisdiction 
its unfinished business, Feb. 23, appro- 
priations usually are allowed have prece- 
dence, the record shows. 

An attempt will be made by Senator 
Jones (Rep.), of Washington, chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, to 
get action on the appropriation for the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Farm Board Nominations 

The Senate executive calendar carries 
three nominations to the Federal Farm 
Board, and Senator McNary, who is chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, which reported them, has an- 
nounced an agreement with Senator Nor- 
beck, (Rep.), of South Dakota, that these 
will be disposed of this week. Senator 
Norbeck previously has expressed his op- 
position to “one or two” of the nomina- 
tions. 

The nomination of Judge Benjamin N. 
Cardozo, of New York, to be an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States likewise is scheduled to re- 
ceive Senate consideration this week, ac- 
cording to Senator Robinson, (Rep.) of 
Indiana, chairman of the subcommittee 
which has recommended a faVorable re- 
port to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The Judiciary Committee meets, Feb. 23, 
to act on the nomination, and it was ex- 
plained that “undoubtedly the nomina- 
tion will be sent to the Senate with a 
favorable report.” 3 

Consideration of the annual appropria- 
tion for the Treasury and Post Office De- 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Aid to Trade Is Seen 
In Steagall-Glass Bill 


Measure Will Loosen Credits, 
Says Senator Watson 


A restoration of normal business con- 
ditions throughout the country as a result 
of passage of the Steagall-Glass bil? (H. 
R. 9203), to improve the facilities of the 
Federal Reserve System, which is now in 
the hands of a conference committee for 
agreement as to changes in its passage 
by the two Houses, was foreseen Feb. 20 
by Senator Watson, of Indiana, the ma- 
jority leader. 

Senator Watson expressed in one state- 
ment the belief that the bill will “loosen 
up credits,” and “dispel the fear that 
weighs upon the minds of the people with 
regard to the stability of banks,” as well 
as “restore confidence generality among 
the people.” 

(The full text of the bill as it passed 
the Senate Feb. 19 was published in the 
issue of Feb. 20.) 

Senator Watson’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Banks that are members of the Federai 
Reserve System now hold $8,500,000,000 
worth of class A securities that they 
might, but that they will not, rediscount 
with that system to obtain cash. 

They will not take this step because of 
the fear of runs on their own banks forc- 
ing them to close their doors. Three 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 4.) 
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R.O.T.C. Training 


Found to ‘Inspire 
No Military Spirit 


Poll of 10,000 Graduates of 
American Colleges Re- 
veals Instruction Tends to 
Bring ‘Sane Patriotism’ 
























In Grain Affirmed 


Court Ruling Upholding Fu- 
tures Act Viewed as Making 
Supervision Effective 


Bet recent court decision sustaining the 
right of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to inspect the books and records of mem- 
bers of the Chicago Board of Trade up- 
held the Secretary’s power to regulate 
trade in futures markets, and an adverse 
decision would have blocked effective 
supervision, Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, chief of 
the Grain Futures Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture, said Feb. 20 in a 
statement issued by the Department. The 
statement follows in full text: 

In affirming the validity of sections of 
the Grain Futures Act which had been 
challenged by five grain firms operating 
on the Chicago Board of Trade, Federal 
Judge Wilkerson of the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Chicago, in a decision ren- 
dered Feb. 12, upheld the power of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to supervise the 
futures markets, department officials ex- 
plained today in commenting on the de- 
cision. 

The case before the court turned on 
the power of the Secretary to require that 
operators on the futures markets must 
make reports required by the Department 
of Agriculture, and must also allow agents 
of the department to inspect books and 
records relating to dealings on the futures 


Compulsory Training 
Favored by Majority 


Educational Value of Courses 
Commended by Students in 
Department of Interior Sum- 
mary of Survey 





The spirit of militarism is not produced 
through instruction in the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps of American colleges and 
universities, according to testimony of 
more than 93 per cent of 10,000 graduates 
of 54 institutions, the Office of Education, 
Department of Interior, announced Feb, 22. 

This question was one of a series put to 


America’s National | . 





Established March 4. 1926 








the graduates of these institutions from 
which was compiled “A Study of the Edu- 
cational Value of Military Instruction in 
Universities and Colleges” by Maj. Ralph 
C. Bishop and published by the United 
States Office of Education. 

The study, which was made public by 
the Department of the Interior and sum- 
marized in a statement issued Feb. 20, as- 
serts that the majority of the graduates 
who replied declared that “actual educa- 
tion in the destructiveness of war is con- 
ducive to a sane patriotism and an en- 
lightened attitude toward peace.” More 
than 6 per cent, however, stated that they 
assumed they were being trained for the 
next war which was inevitable. Eighty- 
one per cent stated that they felt the R. 
O. T. C. should be a required subject the 
first two years of cowlege. Only 1.5 per 
cent favored abolishing the training. The 
statement of the Department, without the 
list of the 54 institutions enumerated, 
follows in full text: 

Contributes to Education 

Do the young men who took military 
training in our universities and colleges 
in the ‘Yast decade think such training 
worth while? 

New light is thrown on this angle of the 
controversial question of militaty train- 
ing by a study just released by the Office 
of Education, Department of the Interior, 
under the title, “A Study of the Educa- 
tional Value of Military Instruction in 
Universities and Collegs.” 

The study was made by Ratph Chesney 
Bishop, with the cooperation of the Office 
of Education. It reveals the fact that a 
very large percentage of students who 
took four years of military instruction in 
54 major institutions of higher learning 
are satisfied that military training was a 
vatuable contribution to their education. 
It should be pointed out that they volun- 
tarily took this training which was op- 
tional and were therefore a Slected group 
favorable to it. 

Eight questions were put to 16,416 gradu- 
ates of 1920 to 1930 classes, inclusive. Re- 
plies were received from 10,166. All types 
of institutions having R. O. T. C. units 
are represented in the study. Military 
schools are excluded. 

Five questions took “yes” or “no” an- 
swers: 

1. In your opinion has the R. O, T. C 
military course of study a definite educa- 
tional value of its own? “Yes,” 97.1 per 
cent; “no,” 2.9 per cent. 

2. Did the R. O. T. C. contribute any- 
thing important or unique to your edu- 
cation? “Yes,” 949 per cent; “no,” 5.1 
per cent. 

4. From your own experience, was the 
time spent on the training justified by 
the results obtained? “Yes,” 94.9 per cent; 
“no,” 5.1 per cent. 

7. In your opinion, does the R. O. T. C. 
course of instruction tend to produce a 
militaristic atpitude inimical to world 
peace? “Yes,” 6.4 per cent; “no,” 93.6 
per cent 

Compulsion Is Favored 

8. Judging by your own experience: a. 
Do you favor the R. O. T. C. as a required 
subject for the first two years of college? 
“Yes,” 81 per cent; “no,” 19 per cent. b 
Would you make the entire course op- 
tional “Yes,” 26.6 per cent; “no,” 73.2 
per cent. c. Would you abolish the R. O. 
T. C. from collegiate institutions? “Yes,” 
1.5 per cent; “no,” 98.5 per cent. 

The other three questions were: 

3 How did the quality of the R. O. T. C. 
courses, in respect to content and organ-| 
ization, compare with other courses given | 
at your institution? Below average in 
quality, 11.7 per cent; average in quality, 
68 per cent; above average in quality, 20.3 
per cent. 

5. In your opinion, did military training | 
aid or make easier the development in| 
your own life of one or more of the quali- | 
ties or characteristics listed below: Lead- | 
ership, 79.1 per cent; initiative, 55.6 per! 
cent; orderliness, 66.5 per cent; discipli- 
nary value, 81.6 per cent. 

6. In what way, if any, has the military 
! 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.) 


Cooperatic 
On Educational 


RRvatRy and competition between 

broadcasting stations and the press 
appears to be giving way to a broader 
cooperation where educational programs 
are concerned, incomplete returns from 
a questionnaire by the United States 
Office of Education seem to reveal, Com- 
missioner William John Cooper an- 
nounced orally Feb. 20. 

In recent years, he pointed out, ri- 
valry between these media became quite 
keen. Now cooperation seems to be. dis- 
placing opposition. .The following addi- 
tional information was made available: 

In preparation of its‘handbook on ed- 
ucational broadcasting the Office of Ed- 
ucation has sought from broadcasters 
frank statements on their. methods of 
| stimulating interest in their forthcoming 
} programs. Although but a fraction of 

the replies is in, they indicate over- 
whelmingly that there is considerable re- 
liance on the publicity through news- 
papers and magazines. This is in the 
form of specialized notices calling atten- 
tion to the readers of the papers to out- 
standing events on the air at certain 
hours. 





ion of Pr 








(Continued “on Page 8, Column 5.] 


House Committees 


Expedite Measures 
To Realign Bureaus 


Plan for Special Inquiry Is 


Given Favorable Report; 
Subcommittee Named to 
Consolidate Proposals 


Two House Committees—the Commit- 
tees on Rules and on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments—took action 
Feb. 20 to pave the way for congressional 
legislation to bring about reorganization 
and economies in the executive branches 
of the Federal Government, 


The Rules Committee favorably re- 
ported the Douglas resolution (H. J. Res. 
151) to create a special House committee 
on economy, which is to investigate, in co- 
operation mith the House Committee on 
Appropriations, econonties that may be ef- 

~éitheut tmpairiteg.. the -mecessary 
fun ms of government and to report to 
the House recommendations by April 5, 
next. The Expenditures Committee 
created a subcommittee to redraft pending 
proposals there into one bill for the es- 
tablishment of a department of nationa? 
defense by consolidation of the Depart- 
ments of War and Navy. That Commit- 
tee also laid plans to expedite pending 
legislation before the Committee that con- 
templates creation of a department of 
public works by consolidating all the Fed- 
eral agencies involved. 


Seeks Early Action 

Representative Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and Douglas 
(Dem,), of Phoenix, Ariz., argued for im- 
mediate House action on economy before 
the Committee on Rules which immedi- 
ately afterward, in executive session, 
agreed to report the Dougtas resolution. 
Mr. Byrns withdrew his own resolution 
(H. Res. 147) on the subject and advocated 
the Douglas resolution. During the hear- 
ing, some members of the Committee sug- 
gested the practicability of joint con- 
gressional investigation but other members 
and the sponsors of ,the two resolutions 
said the House is the body that initiates 
appropriations on which expenditures are 
based, that to await Senate action would 
mean delay and the House. should 
act and leave it to the responsibility of 
the Senate to join in in effectuating the 
economies. A similar economy inquiry 
resolution has been introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Robinson (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, minority leader of the Senate. 

The Byrns resolution, which Mr. Byrns 
abandoned in the interest of unity of ac- 
tion, bore a preamble about mounting 
costs of government during the last dec- 
ade, possibility of abolishing or restricting 
numerous Federal bureaus and commis- 
sions now functioning, and the necessity 
of balancing the budget. 

Economy Committee 

It proposed that the Speaker appoint 
five members as an economy committee, to 
immediately investigate to determine 
which, if any, of the Federal bureaus and 
commissions may be abolished or restricted 
in activity or consolidated without im- 
pairment of orderly government, to make 
recommendations by April 15. 

The Douglas resolution, as agreed to, 
authorizes the Speaker to appoint an 
oconomy committee of seven members to 
make the investigation and report recom- 
mendations by April 15. The Rules Com- 
mittee struck out of it a preamble which 


[Continued on: Page 
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z 
ess and Radio 
Programs Grows 





Radio programs cover such a variety 
of subjects that unless informed in ad- 
vance, listeners may miss informative 


as well as recreational and diverting 
broadcasts. It is conceded by those who 
are interested in the use of radio for 
educational -purposes that the radio will 
not take the place of the printed word. 
The one is the complement of the other, 
and each acts to the other’s advantage. 

Since radio broadcasts reach also only 
a fraction of the population, irrespective 
of their interests, what may be said on 
the air in the form of an address at 
night becomes news for the morning pa- 
pers, and the readers of those papers 
expect to find in them a comprehensive 
statement of daily events. 


The radio has made it increasingly 
necessary for speakers to prepare their 
remarks in advance, since they are lim- 
ited to a very definite period of delivery. 
These addresses then become available 
for general publication, and both broad- 
casters and newspapers are in a position 
to reproduce them in whole or in part 
for wider distribution. 
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Control of Trading |Proposal to Free 


Filipinos Favored 


In 15-year Plan 


Senate Committee Agrees to 


‘Principle’ of Granting 
Independence After Pleb- 
iscite Is Held in Islands 


Complete Freedom 


In 19 Years Possible 


Free Entry of Philippine Prod- 
ucts Into This Country for 
Ten Years, Then ‘Step-ups’ 
In Tariff Provided 


The Senate Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs agreed at a meeting 
Feb. 20, to the “principle” of a 15-year 
independence program for the Philippine 
Islands, according to an oral announce- 
ment after the session by Senator Bing- 
ham (Rep.), of Connecticut, Committee 
chairman. 

This action by the Committee which also 
decided several other fundamental points, 
will be followed, Senator Bingham stated, 
by the drafting of a n-w bill embodying 
the Committee views as decided in the 
ae program. This work will begin Feb. 
24. 


Plebiscite Is Provided 

Senator Bingham explained that actually 
the 15-year program means approximately 
19 years before complete independence 
can be accomplished, even though the 
plebiscite to which the Filipinos will be 
entitled under the Committee proposal 
vote to proceed with their own govern- 
ment. 

“The Committee voted overwhelmingly,” 
the Committee chairman announced, “to 
accord the Filipinos a plebiscite. It will 
take place 15 years from the date of the 
adoption of a constitution by the Philip- 
pine constitutional convention for which 
provision is made in the principle laid 
down by the Committee today. 


Delay of 19 Years Foreseen 

“Actually, therefore, it will be about 
19 years from this time, for the legisla- 
tion yet must be passed by Congress, and 
the Philippine Legislature must act on it 
and then order a constitutional conven- 
tion, all of which will take time.” 

Respecting the tariff question, Senator 
Bingham said the Committee was in 
agreement that the importation of com- 
modities into the United States from the 
Philipp: should continue without, du 
dtring the first 10 years of the 15-year 
period. 

At the expiration of the 10 years, it is 
proposed to establish “step-up” rates on 
all commodities on which duties are laid 
by the Tariff Act of 1930. At the end 
of the 15 years the rates applicable to 
Philippine exports to the United States 
would be the same as others, and Philip- 
pine duties on American commodities 
wea be whatever their Legislature fixed 
them, 

Tariff Provision Qualified 

In deciding the tariff question, however, 
the Committee placed a qualification 
on the duty free shipments to this country 
during the 10 years prior to application of 
the step-up provisions. Philippine ex- 
ports to the United States would be al- 
lowed to enter duty-free in quantities 
“equivalent to the amount at present 
received,” according to the Committee 
chairman. 

Exact definition of this, however, was 
not attempted by the Committee and it re- 
mains uncertain, therefore, whether the 
base year to be used comparison will be 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 


Restrictions Opposed 
On Reclamation Plans 


Policy Would Throttle Devel- 
opment, Says Mr. Mead 


The recommendation of the National 
Land Use Planning Committee and the 
National Advisory and Legislative Com- 
mittee on Land Use that the Bureau of 
Reclamation confine its efforts to finishing 
projects underway and not undertake new 
land colonization projects, Commissioner 
Elwood Mead of the Bureau stated orally 
Feb. 20, is “an effort to throttle the in- 
dustrial as well as agricultural develop- 
ment of the West and of the country. 
Such a recommendation is not a national 
policy and won’t succeed.” 

(The recommendations were printed in 
full text in the issue of Feb. 20.) 

The National Advisory and Legislative 
Committee on Land Use was not ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
it was explained orally at the Depart- 
ment Feb. 20, but it consists of five meme 
bers appointed by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, five by the National 
Grange, three by the National Farmers 
Union, one by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, five by the National 
Cooperative Council, one by the American 
Bankers Association, one by the National 
Association of Commissioners and Secre= 
taries of Agriculture, one by the Ameri- 
can Foresty Association, three by the 
American Agricultural Editors Associa- 
tion, one by the National Sheep and Wool 
Growers Association, one by the Ameri- 
can Livestock Association, and one by the 
American Railway Development Associa- 
tion. It was appointed on recommenda- 
tion of the National Conference on Land 
Utilization, held recently in Chicago on 
call 6f the Secretary of Agriculture, Ar- 
thur M. Hyde, and the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges. 

Dr. Mead said that the Federal Recla- 
mation Service is not doing all that it 
ought to.do now. “The Service depends 
on its income and that has been seriously 
reduced. There was no occasion for the. 
committees to refer to the reclamation 
projects.” 


“The fundamental resources of the coun. © 


try depend on water,” Dr. Mead pointed 
out. The Pacific coast cities, he con= 
tinued, depend on the use of the injune- 
tion. The view of the committees ignores’ 
the situation in the West, and this situa- 
tion is a national one, he added. 





Dr. Mead said he had no comment to 


make on the opinion of the committees 
that the proposed Columbia River Basin 
project is “indefensible.” He said f& 
would issue a more extended statement 
Feb. 23. 
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Nation’s Business 
Called, Upon to 
Solve Problems 


Attitude of Social Service 
Uniting Capital and Labor 
Urged by Federal Com- 


missioner of Education 


Business in the future in America must 
undertake “a scientific and fearless study 
of. its own problems” through the help of 
schools, colleges, and graduate schools of 
business administration, Dr. William John 
Cooper, the United States Commissioner 
of Education, declared in a radio address 
on behalf of, the National Education As- 
sociation in connection with the opening 
of the convention of superintendents in 
Washington, D. C., "eb, 21. 

“If American business and American 
capitalism are to survive Russian Bolshe- 
vism and thereby keep American indi- 
vidual liberty from falling before a dic- 
tatorship such as, exists in Russia, it will 
be through changing the attitude of busi- 
néss from self-interest and the accumu- 
lation of money as a measure of personal 
success, to an attitude of social service 
in which capital and labor work together 
for the good of the entire American Na- 
tion,” Commissioner Cooper said. 

Stating that business men as a group 
“decline to hear the unpleasant,” and 
whose chambers of commerce and civic 
clubs hold to the doctrine “boost, don’t 
knock,” Dr. Cooper described their phil- 
osophy as “almost entirely ‘Polyanna.’” 

Present Day Problems Cited 

The convention, which consists of 
15,000. superintendents of instruction 
throughout the country, opened its session 
Feb. 20. Prof. L. V. Koos, Associate Direc- 
tor of the National Survey on Secondary 
Education, outlined on Feb. 22 the meth- 
ods of procedure in making the investiga- 
tion, while Dr. Charles H. Judd, member 
of the board of consultants of the Sec- 
ondary Education Survey, and dean of 
the University. of Chicago School of Edu- 
cation, declared that the high schools of 
the Nation ,should teach. present-day 
problems. ai 

He said: “We teach pupils in the high 
schools the history of ancient states and 

their problems, but we dare not discuss 
the urgent present-day problem of who 
shall own public utilities in the cities of 
the United States.” 

Dr. Cooper’s address follows in full text: 

“I might use my entire time tonight 
discussing the effect of the presence of 
schools and colleges on the creation of de- 
mands for material goods which business 
has to furnish. I have listened to college 

presidents, explained to chambers of com- 
merce and to civic luncheon clubs the 
. value of these institutions to the mer- 

chants of the city or village wherein they 

are located. 

“Merchants, in fact, are ready to cheer 
to the echo, statements to the effect that 
each individual attending a college, spends 
in the community on the average $1,000 
or more each year for board, lodging, 
clothing and its care, books, entertain- 
ment, etc. They are also pleased that a 
local college will attract perhaps 500 stu- 
dents from adjacent areas, each spending 
such an amount, and that the college 
also will keep in the home city as cus- 
tomers of local merchants perhaps an- 
other 500 who otherwise might. go away 

, to college. 

: Revenue from School Pay Rolls 
~“Of great importance to the merchant 
is the current pay roll of every school sys- 
tem. This includes janitors, engineers, 
and gardeners who maintain and operate 
the buildings and grounds, and the teach- 
srs and other professional workers who 
are required to carry on the business of 
education itself. It means the expendi- 
ture of some three billion dollars annually. 
These employes number in excess of a 
million. They are found in every village 
and community. throughout the country, 
making business for every retail mer- 
chant. 

“If time permitted, I believe I could pile 
up an array of facts whiéh would con- 
vince the most skeptical business man that 
every dollar invested in education brings 
returns to American business by creat- 
ing a higher standard sf living with the 
concomitant variety of economic wants. 

“An even more significant aspect of my 
topic is the service education can render 
business today. Business must call the 
school to its aid if it would avoid unem- 
Ployment due to technoligical advance 
and to increased efficiency in management. 

“The business man needs better prepa- 

‘ ration for his work. 


“One of the difficulties with American 
business today is that in it are too many 
who dropped out of school before they 


had_ sufficient education to meet life’s 
probiems intelligently and to be able to 
think straight in relating present business 
to permanent econoinical security. 
Addicted to “Polyanna” 

“Not only must business men be pre- 
pared to detect danger signals, but they 
must have an education which will lead 
them to attack their problems in a scien- 
tific manner. Today business men as a 
group decline to hear the unpleasant. Our 


chambers of commerce and civic clubs 


hold to the doctrine, “boost, don’t knock.” 
Their philosophy is almost’ entirely 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 5.] 


Freedom for Philippines 
On 15-year Plan Favored 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
1932, or some other year, 
added. 


left to future decision. 
Graduated Scale Proposed 


“The Committee had under considera- 
tion a proposal to make the tariff at one 
time,” Senator Bingham explained, “but 
this was voted down in favor of making 
Cau- 
tion must be used in working out that 
problem, as others affecting Philippine in- 
dependence, and the Committee felt that 
a change in the relationship between the 
Islands and the United States so abruptly 
would work a hardship that migh}, re- 


the change on a graduated basis. 


sult in new difficulties.” 


is proposing independence. 


tor Bingham stated. 


cording to the Committee Chairman. 





_” be featur 





























the Senator 


Immigration from the Philippines also 
is to be restricted on a graduated scale 
after the manner of increasing the tariff 
rates, and a quota established for them, 
as for other sovereign powers, Senator 
Bingham stated. Details of this provision, 
as was the case with tariff rates, was 


In adopting the 15-year program, the 
Committee elected. to follow a course not 
posed in toto by any of the several 
Senator 
King (Dem.), of Utah, who has stood for 
immediate independence and had intro- 
duced a bill to that end did not agree to 
any of the long-term propositions, Sena- 


Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Misosuri, and 
Cutting (Rep.), of New Mexico, authors 
of a five-year program which was em- 
bodied in the bill (S. 3377) however, voted 
for the 15-year plan as a compromise, ac- | 


» The Hawes-Cutting bill will be used as 

' @ basis for the new draft but there will 
es from the bill by Senator Van- 
(Rep.), of Michigan, that will 


into the new measure under 
program announced by Senator 





Purple Heart Order 
Is Ordered Revived 


Honor Badge of Revolution in 
Force Out of Respect to 
Gen. Washington 


The Order of the Purple Heart, an 
honor badge, established by Gen. George 
Washington at Newburgh, N. Y., Aug. 7, 
1782, during the Revolutionary War, has 
been revived as a mark of.respect to 
Washington’s memory and, military 
achievements, according to a statement is- 
sued Feb. 22 by the Departm@nt of War. 

Additional information .made,available 
in the statement follows: ee 

The War. Department has ,pyblished 
General Orders No. 3 as f 8: 

“Purple Heart—By order of. the. Presi- 
dent. of the United States, .the, Purple 
Heart, established by Gen. George. Wash- 
ington at Newburgh, Aug. 7, 1782, during 
the War of the Revolution, is hereby re- 
vived out of respect to hig memery and 
military achievements.” o oD 

This was the first time in’ the -history 
of the United States Army that an honor 
badge was provided for the enlisted man 
in the ranks and the noncommissioned 
officer. 

So far as the known, surviving records 
show, this honor badge was granted to 
only three men, all of them noncommis- 
sioned officers; Sergeant Daniel Bissel, of 
the 2d Connecticut Regiment of. the Con- 
tienental Line; Sergeant Daniel Brown, 
of the 5th Connecticut Regiment of the 
Continental Line, and Sergeant Elijah 
Churchill, of the 2d Continental Dragoons, 
which was also a Connecticut regiment. 


Stricter Supervision 
Over Alien Activities 


Is Proposed in Bill 








Special Assistant ‘Secretary 
To Conduct Investigations 
Asked in Measure of Rep- 
resentative Fish |. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tivities of criminal aliens; into all un- 
lawful activities connected with any viola- 
tion of the immigration laws of the United 
States; into illegal entries and fraudulent 
naturalization; into the smuggling of 
aliens into the United States from foreign 
countries; and into the activities of aliens 
who believe, advocate, advise or teach the 
duty, necessity, desirability or propriety 
of overthrowing or overturning the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or the Gov- 
ernment of any State of the United 
States, or the government of any sub- 
division thereof, by force and violence or 
by the assassination of any officer of the 
United States, or of any officer of any 
State of the United ‘States, or of any of- 
ficer of any subdivision thereof. 


Given Control in Alien Cases 


Section 2. That the special asistant sec- 
retary appointed under authority of this 
act shall, in his discretion, detain any 
alien charged with any violations of the 
provisions of this act, for investigation, 
and if upon such investigation, the fact of 
such violation is established, shall per- 
mit such alien to the proper .law enforce- 
ment . officials fgr institution , of .proper 
legal proceedings, ‘ prey 

Section 3. That the Secretary of Labor 
is hereby authorized to appoint a special 
assistant secretary who shall have charge 
of enforcing the provisions of this . act, 
whose compensation shall be $7,500 per an- 
num. That the said special assistant 
secretary shall at all times be supervised 
by and accountable to the Secretary of 
Labor of the United States. 


Agents Would Be Appointed 


Section 5. 


any commissioner of im 
district in the United 


essary for the enforcement of this act. 


vestigators and sh 
conferred on an 
under existing laws, 


Powers as provided under this act. 
Section 7. 


pointed in eac 
or, port of ent: 
more than o} 
compensation sh 
a ace gay. 7 
mmigration investigators s 
ceed the sum of ef ber Sma ma 
Subsistance, when absent on d 
their legal ‘residence, each ag 
vestor shall receive such additi 
ance as ma 
by the Secr 
allowance 
day. 
Section 8. Tha 





thorized to be ap 
money in the Tre 
Propriated the s 
000 annually to 
this act. 
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Section 4. That the Secretary of Labor 
shail, in his judgment, whenever the en- 
forcement of this act requires, employ and 
appoint agents, such agents to be paid com- 
pensation at rates hereinafter authorized. 
That the special assistant 
secretary, in his discretion, may assign 
any agent to duty under the direction of 
migration or any 
States or to such 
other special duties as he may deem nec- 


Section 6. That the agents wh - 
Ployment is authorized eae this ro 
shall be known as special immigration in- 
all have all the powers 
y inspector of immigration 
with additional 


That there shall be ap- 
h immigration district and, 
ry in the United States, not 
ne chief investigator whose 

all not exceed the sum of 
he compensation of special 
ex- 
In lieu of 
uties from 
ent or in- 


onal allow- 
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etary of Labor, such addition 
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asury: not otherwise ap- 
um of not exceeding $200,- 
carry out the purpose of 
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Study Endorsed 
Of Measures for 


School Economy 





National Board on Educa- 
tional Finance Favors 
Survey. of Retrenchment 
And State Aid Proposals 


A study of retrenchment measures be- 
ing employed without an educational loss, 
an analysis which will help States elimi- 
nate waste in school administration, and 
the gatherings of facts to aid Legisla- 
tures in providing adequate financial aid 
to the schools are the major lines of in- 
vestigation indorsed by the Board of Con- 
sultants of the National Survey on School 
Finance for immediate inquiry. 

The board indorsed four courses of in- 
quiry at its concluding session at the De- 
partment of the Interior, Feb. 20. The 
proposals follow in full text: 


Retrenchment Measures 


The location of retrenchment measures 
now being used which promise saving 
without educational loss. Near the end 
of this school term the country will be 
cormbed for retrenchment measures which, 
in the judgment of those using them, have 
resulted in little or no loss. As many as 
possible of these measures will be sub- 
jected to rigorous checks. The findings 
will provide guidance for.school boards, 
as the results become available next year. 


The collection and analysis of facts 
which will help many States in attempts 
now being made to eliminate waste and 
improve educational opportunities in rural 
schools. The depression has spurred on 
the attempts to bring about changes 
which should have been made long since. 
Facts, standards, and gyidance are needed 
for those who are perferming this im- 
portant work. The_survey staff has al- 
ready conferred on this problem with out- 
standing workers throughout the country. 
There is great need for the service which 
can be performed here. 


State Aid Study Proposed 

The development.of facts essential to 
the various State Jegislatures in providing 
agequate State aid for public schools, 
thereby relieving overburdened taxpayers 
with a minimum of loss to the schools. 
During the last decade many States have 
taken significant steps in this direction. 
At the present time the need for relief 
which in good times was felt acutely only 
by the less favored sections of the States 
and by the most overburdened taxpayers 
in the able communities now is also 
| urgently needed by all but the most fa- 
vored communities, and many attempts 
will be made in the next Legislature to 
bring relief. 

Even in the legislative year 1931 this 
question was up for consideration more 
than any other educational question. This 
is a field demanding technical information 
and service, if the results gained are to 
be those looked for. The investigations 
planned by the survey staff promise to be 
of inestimable service in this direction. 

The ggthering of facts on the nature 
of the returns received from various dif- 
ferent amounts spent on _ education, 
thereby providing assistance to school 
authorities faced with the necessity of 
reducing budgets in this emergency. The 
questions raised here will be of the fol- 





arate 





ity spending $70 per pupil obtairi' that is 


per pupil: (b) What disadvantages are 
suffered by the community spending $50 
per pupil that are not suffered by those 
spending $70 per pupil? 


Patent Claim Is Held 
Dependent on Usage 


Utility Not Only Factor by Auto 
Accessory Ruling 


Cuicaco, Itt,, Feb. 20.—A claim to as- 
serted patentable novelty for an auto- 
moblile accessory can not be truly tested 
by the commerical success of the patent 
owner or licensee in selling the patent, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sev- 
enth Circuit has pointed out. 


The tremendous growth in the number 
of automobiles led to an unprecedented 
development of accessories in the auto- 
mobile industry, according, to the court’s 
opinion, The changes in the construc- 
tion of the cars led to the sudden de- 
velopment and to almost as sudden a dis- 

pearance| of many accessories. For 
this reason, it wads explained, the com- 
mercial success of an automobile acces- 
sory would not be dependent solely upon 
the utility of the device but also upon 
the fact through the increased _pro- 





a greater use for the accessory. 


holding invalid claims 5 and 6 of the 
Cousino patent, No. 1327945, for a spot- 
light mounting device, and claims 4 and 
7 of the Ramsey patent, No. 
covering derigible spotlights. 


The decision of the court was announced 


in suits between the Unity Manufac- 
turing Co. and the International Spot- 
light Corporation and Lorraine Corpo- 
the other with infringement of its 


hold all patents involved invalid. 
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lowing type: (a) What does the toniniun- | ' 
denied the community spending. but $50) 


duction of automobiles there was afforded 


This rule was made by the court in 


1093009, 


ration, in which each party had charged 
at- 
ents. The result of the litigation wes to 


On the battle field of Chateau Thierry, in France, where American troops fought some of their first engage- 
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To Mark Battle Field in France Where American Troops Fought 


Wide World 





Photos (by Vaux, from Dorr News Service). 


ments in the World. War, a monument is to be erected by the Battle Monuments Commission, of which Gen. 
John J. Pershing is chairman. The memorial was designed by the architect, Paul F. Cret, of Philadelphia; 





Mr. Reed Opposes 


Cut in Salaries of 
Congress Members 


Asserts Reduction in Pay 
Would Make it Impossible 
For Poor Man to Hold 
Such Offices 


Declaring his opposition to lower pay 
for Members of Congress, Senator Reed 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, in a letter made 
public Feb, 21, contended that “to reduce 
| the salaries of Senators and Congressmen 
would make it almost impossible for a 
poor --2n to serve in Congress.” 


If Members of Congress do not earn 
the $10,000 a year they receive, the Penn- 
sylvania Senator said, “the fault rests 
with the voters and not with those whom 
the voters elect.” 


Mr. Reed addressed his remarks to C. 
A. McDowell, of Pitcairn, Pa., who had 
written the Senator to the effect that “the 
public is convinced that politicians in 
Washington and elsewhere are being paid 
salaries out of all proportion to their 
abilities or compared with what they could 
make in any other position. 


“Senators and Congressmen should re- 
duce their salaries in the same proportion 
as those who employ and pay them have 
been reduced, and stop the extras they 
have been receiving for years,” Mr. Mc- 
Dowell had contended. 


, Senator Reed’s Reply 

Senator Reed's reply follows in full text: 
‘Dear Mr. McDowell: ‘I have your let- 
ter of the 12th and the accompanying 
clipping. 

f Congressmen and Senators do not 
earn their salaries, or if it is true that 
they are paid more than ‘they could earn 
in private life, the fault rests with the 
voters and not with those whom the 
voters elect. You have a chance to change 
your Congressmen every two years and to 
change your Senators every: six years. 

To reduce the salaries of Senators and 
Congressmen would make it almost im- 
posible. for a poor man to serve in Con- 
gress. Don’t forget that out of his $10,- 
000 a year, the average Congressman has 
to finance his campaigns and spend a con- 
siderable sum in traveling back and forth 
between his district and Washington in 
addition to maintaining a home of some 
kind in Washington and not infrequently 
another home in his district. 


’ Points to Expenses 

I may say further that I rsonally 
‘know a considerable number of*Senators 
and Congressmen, who, because of the 
size of the work load, have to bear part 
of the expense of running their office per- 
sonally. In other words, the allowances 
for secretarial and clerk hire are not suf- 
ficient for this purpose in many instances. 
This has been the experience of all of 
the Senators from Pennsylvania for many 
years. 

As a matter of fact, the total appropria- 


| 
| 


| 


of the House and Senate and of course 


kinds, as well &s clerk hire and the ex- 
penses incurred by congressional com- 


more than $5,000,000,000. 


are fond o 
give half a: 


salaries. 





Action to Regulate 


Reported to House 


speeches on the floor Feb. 20,” 


partment appropriations, 


within the next few weeks. 


peared in the issue of Feb. 20.) 


this practice,” Mr, Sabath said. 





regulation of short selling is necessary. 


vern, Ark., a member of the House Com 


tions for Congress, including all expenses 


including salaries and allowances of all 


mittees, are approximately $11,500,000 or 
less than one-fourth of 1 per cent of 
the total of Federal appropriations for all 
purposes, amounting in round. figures to 


If the publications and the people who 
agitating this subject would 
much time and attention to 
fighting wasteful and stupid appropria- 
tions for meaningless governmental ac- 
tivities, such as the hundreds of millions 
we have spent for farm relief that doesn’t 
relieve, it would be much more construc- 
tive than this quibling over congressional 


Short Selling Seen 


Measures Are Expectéd to Be 


Legislation to regulate short selling on 
the stock exchange and to abolish short 
selling on the commodities market will 
soon be reported to the House, it was pre- 
dicted by two members of the House in 


During consideration of the Interior De- 
Representative 
Sabath (Dem.), of Chicago, Illi, author of 
@ measure pending before the House Com- 
| mittee on Judiciary, designed to restrict 
short selling, told the Housethat some 
measure to regulate that practice will be 
reported to the House by the Committee 


He said that following a recent confer- 
ence between President Hoover and Rich- 
ard Whitney; president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, President Hoover issued 
a statement relative to this question. 
(Full text of Mr. Hoover's statement ap- 


“If I had been the President I would 
have told Mr. Whitney to go back and stop 


| He said that, the issuance of the state- 
|/ment by the President and the decision of 
|the New York Stock Exchange of Feb. 18, 
| providing that brokers will not be allowed 
to “lend” securities without the owners’ 
permission in writing, only goes to prove 
that some congressional action towards 


Representative Glover (Dem.), of .Mal- 


symbolic figures of France and America are the work of the sculptor, A. Bottiau. The design is shown above. 


Bank Aid Legislation and Supply Bills 


To Be Acted on By 


Congress This Week 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


partments is expected by Speaker Garner 
to reach the floor of the House, Feb. 25, 
while in committees of the House a va- 
ried program of bills await attention, in- 
cluding revenue legislation and the bill 
creating a Federal home loan bank system, 

The Secretary of the Treasury is sched- 
uled to appear before the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means on Feb. 23 with 
estimates, requested by the Committee, 
showing what additional revenue could be 
raised by inclusion in the forthcoming tax 
bill of a manufacturers’ sales tax, accord- 
ing to Acting Chairman Crisp (Dem.), of 
Americus, Ga. The Secretary also will 
discuss this phase of the tax problem with 
the Committee on that date, he said. 

At that meeting the Secretary also will 
discuss with the Committee the following 
additional proposals: (1) Change in the 
allowance of credit on foreign taxes; (2) 





House Vote Foreseen 


On Alien Parents’ Bill 


Would Admit Foreigners Over 
60 With Children Here 


Alien parents, 60 or more years old, of 
American citizens would be exempted from 
the quota restrictions of the existing im- 
migration law under the provisions of the 
Dickstein bill (H. R. 8174), to be expe- 
dited in the House under a rule ordered 
favorably reported to the House by the 
Committee on Rules Feb. 20 The meas- 
ure was reported out a month ago by the 
Committee on Immigration. 


Under existing law an immigrant who 
is the unmarried child under 21 years of 
age, or the wife or husband of a citizen 
of the United States by marriage occur- 
ring prior to June 1, 1928, is already ex- 
empted, and to this the pending bill would 
add the words “or the father or the 
mother of a citizen of the United States, 
if such father or mother is over 60 years 
of age.” This is an amendment to section 
4 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended (U. 8. C., Supp. V, title 8, section 
204(a)). 

Section 6 of the same Act, paragraph 
(1), subdivision (a) of section six, U. S. 
| Code, supp. V. 5, title 8, section 206 (a) 
(1) subdivision (a) of section 6, U. S. 
to quota immigrants shal! be issued in each 
fiscal years as follows: (1) 50 per centum of 
the quota of each nationality for such year 
shall be made available in such year for 
the issuance of immigration visas to the 
following classes of immigrants, without 
priority of preference as between classes; 
(A) quota immigrants who are the fathers! 
or the mothers or the husbands by mar- 
riage occurring after May 31, 1928, of citi- 
zens of the United States who are 21 years 
of age or over. The words “not over 60 
years of age” would be inserted after the 


word “mothers” in this sentence, under the 
Dickstein bill. 

The sponsor of the bill, Representative 
Dickstein (Dem.), of New York City, ex- 
plained orally that under present law 
fathers and mothers of American citizens 
are granted preferences within the quotas 
of the countries of their birth. Such pref- 
erences, he said, have alleviated many 
hardships due to separation of families, 
but because many quotas are exceedingly 
small the preference is of no benefit or 
relief in certain cases. He said the situ- 
ation is one of inequality as between 
American citizens of different national 
origins. 

e Committee on Immigration, he 
said, is of the opinion that where parents 
of an American citizen are over 60 years 
of age they cannot seriously compete with 
American labor, and if their children who 
are citizens of the United States wish to 
bring them into this country they should 
have that opportunity to do so without 
quota restriction. The bill also specfically 
includes within the first preference under 
the quota the fathers and mothers “under 
60” who are parents of-citizens here, he 
said. This, he said, does not change the 
effect of the present law in so far as par- 
ents under that law are concerned, 











Resolution on Acquisition 
Of Mount Vernon Offered 


Representative Treadway (Rep.), of 


duced a resolution (H. Res. 156) to ascer- 


Government may acquire from the Mount 
Vernon Ladies Association the Mount Ver- 





Washington. The resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 


Stockbridge, Mass.. on Feb. 20, reintro- | 


tain, through the Secretary of the Inte- | 
rior, terms and conditions on which the| 


non estate in Virginia, the home of George | 


capital gains and losses tax; (3) con- 
solidated tax returns, and (4) two-year 
deduction period on capital gains and 
losses tax. 
Committee to Consider Taxes 

Following that, for the remainder of the 
week, the Committee and its subcommit- 
tees will hold executive sessions in an ef- 
fort to arrive at some definite conclusions 
with respect to these and other features 
of the forthcoming bill. 

Five members of the House Committee 
on Expenditures in Executive Departments 


were appointed Feb. 20 by Chairman! 


Cochran (Dem.), of St. Louis, Mo., to re- 
draft and present to the Committee at 
the earliest possible date a bill for the 
establishment of a department of na- 
tional defense. As soon as the bill is pre- 
pared the full Committee will be called 
together to take action on the measure, 
and if it is decided to report it to the 


‘House, Mr. Cochran will make an effort to 


obtain early consideration by the House, 
he said. 


The Chairman also stated that it was 


decided by the Committee on the same 


date to invite either the Secretary of War 


or some representative from that Depart- 
ment to come before the Commiitee on 


Feb, 25 to present the Department’s views 


on measures now pending before the Com- 


mittee proposing the creation of a de- 
partment of public works by consolidating 
all the Federal agencies now engaged in 


that work. 
Two Consolidation Measures 


Two bills for that purpose are now be- 
fore the Committee, one (H. R. 6665) in- 
troduced by Representative Williamson 
(Rep.), of Rapid City, S. Dak., ranking 
minority member of the Committee, and 
the other (H. R. 6670) of which Mr. Coch- 


ran is the author. 


Hearings on the so-called LaGuardia 
anti-injunction bill (H. R. 5315) to pre- 
in 
labor disputés, will be held before the 
on 


vent the courts from interference 


House Committee 


Feb. 25. 


on Judiciary 


The same Committee on Feb. 24 is to 
continue hearings begun last week on the 
question of short selling on the New York 
It is expected that 
among the witnesses to be heard on that 
day will be Richard Whitney, president of 


Stock Exchange. 


the Exchange. 


On Feb. 26 the Judiciary Committee 
will hear witnesses in connection to the 
(H. R. 5657) placing the crime of 
in the hands of Federal 


bill 
kidnapping 
agents when it is interstate in character 


AUTHORIZED “STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED 
HED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED 
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American Boycott 
Of Japan Opposed 
By Senator Borah 
gy nlp yee 


For Peace in the Orient, 
He Declares 








Establishing of an embargo against Ja- 
pan, in the interests of peace, would be 
the “best way to advance the cause of war 
between this country and Japan,” in the 
opinion of Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. The Idaho Senator, 
who previously had announced his stand 
against such a boycott, made public this 
statement Feb. 20 following information 
that an embargo policy had ben urged 
upon the State Department. 

Such action, he declared, would “de- 
stroy the last vestige of influence which 
the United States may have in helping 
to bring about an adjustment of matters 
in the Orient. No one could possibly tell 
the evil consequences to follow from such 
a procedure,” he said. He decried the 
idea that the United States “should travel 
about over the globe boycotting and break- 
ing diplomatic relations with all nations 
which may have controversies or may 
come in conflict with each other.” 


Questions Wisdom of Course 

Senator Borah’s statement follows in 
full text: 

I do not question, of course, the good 
faith ‘of those who are urging an em- 
bargo against Japan, but I certainly ques- 
tion the wisdom of their program. In my 
opinion, the best way to advance the 
cause of war between this country and 
Japan, to destroy the last vestige of in- 
fluence which the United States may 
have in helping ‘to bring about an adjust- 
ment of matters in the Orient, the best 
way to turn the face of the American 
people toward another war, is to do pre- 
cisely what these people are urging in 
the way of peace. 

Their program, express and implied, con- 
sists of a boycott, withdrawing our am-" 
bassador and consuls, the breaking of 
diplomatic relations, complete severance of 
all friendly relations—in the words of the 
disowned King~ Richard, “that way lies 
madness.” No one could possibly foretell 
the evil consequences to follow from such 
@ procedure. 

I am in favor of the United States 
retaining friendly relations with both 
powers (unless the break comes by some 
act of their own), and doing all that a 
friendly, neutral power can properly do 
to bring these powers together in a just 
settlement of their controversy. This idea 
that the United States should travel about 
over the globe boycotting and breaking 
diplomatic relations with all nations which 
may have controversies or may come in 
conflict with each other, is not in the in- 
terest of the people of the United States 
or of peace, in my judgment. 

If we start with such a belligerent, un- 
friendly program, we must be prepared 
to follow it to its logical conclusion. If 
other nations regard it as an unfriendly 
act, or an act of war (and under the con- 
ditions now obtaining, that is precisely 
how it would be regarded), nevertheless, 
we must go through. 

However deeply concerned we may be 
about peace in the Orient, there is only 
a limited field within which we can prop- 
erly move. Beyond that it would be an 
injustice to our own country and a crime 
against our own people. 


House Approves Changes 
In Interior Appropriation 


Two amendments to the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill (H. R. 9349) 
were agreed to by the House Feb.-20. No 
action was taken on the bill as a whole. 

One amendment decreases the amount 
to be appropriated for purchase of ma- 
terial for labor in Federal jails from 
$10,000 to $500. 

Another increases the amount to be ap- 
propriated for the maintenance of the 
bureau for the interparliamentary union 
from $6,000 to $7,289. 

By agreement, the section making ap- 
propriations for the Bureau of Prohi- 
bition was put over until Feb. 23. 
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Representative Eaton (Rep.), of Denver, 
Colo., on Feb. 20 introduced a bill (H. R. 
9596) to designate as George Washington 
Bicentennial Highway} a route running 
from Providence, R. I., through Washing- 
ton, Cincinnati St. Louis, Denver, Pueblo, 
Salt Lake City to San Francisco, Calif. 





mittee on Agriculture which has been 
conducting hearings recently on measures 
designed to abolish short selling on the 
commodities market, followed Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Glover predicted that a measure for 
this purpose will be reported in the near 
future by his committee. 

He condemned short selling on the com- 
modities market as one of the worst 
forms of gambling and contended that 
such practice is at least partially the cause 
of the low price of cotton and wheat, 


| 
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_ Groups in House 
Expedite Bills to 
Realign Bureaus 


Plan for Special Inquiry Is 
Given Favorable Report; 
Subcommittee Named to 
Consolidate Proposals 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
declared that the. annual operating ex- 
penses of the Federal Government have in- 
creased approximately $1,000,000,000 within 
a decade, that the industrial depression | 


has reduced Federal revenue, that besides | 
a@ cumulative deficit of over $3,000,000,000 
for 1931 and 1932 there is an estimated defi- | 
cit of $1,250,000,000 for 1933, exclusive of | 
debt retirement requirements, 

The preamble said the 1933 deficit must 
be eliminated and the budget balanced 
“not only by increasing the tax burden 
but also by the practice of economy and 
the elimination of appropriations for ob- 
jects not now necessary and essential to/| 
the orderly and requisite activities of gov- | 
ernment.” 

With this preamble stricken out, the 
Dougias resolution as voted to be brought 
into the House with the backing of the | 
Committee on Rules and of Chairman' 
Byrns of the Committee on Appropriations 
reads as follows in full text: 

Resolved, that the Speaker of the House | 

of Representatives be, and he is hereby, | 

authorized to appoint a select committee 
of seven Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to be known as the Economy 

Committee, to consist of the Chairman and 

at least one minority member of the Com- 

mittee on Appropriations, and the Chair- 
man and at least one minority member of 
the Committee on Expenditures in Executive 

Departments, and the remainder at his dis- 

cretion, for the purpose of investigating the 

economies in the Federal Government which 
may be effected without impairing the nec- | 
essary functions of government; be it 
further 

Resolved, that said Economy Committee 
shall conduct its investigations in coopera- 
tion with the Committee on Appropriations 
and the Committee on Expenditures in Ex- 
ecutive Departments, shall submit its rec- 
ommendations of economies to be effected 
and its recommendations, if any, on the 
organization of government to the House 
of Representatives on or before April 15, | 

1932; be it further 

Resolved, that said Economy Committee 
shall have the authority to use as assistants 
employes of the Federal Government, to 
take testimony, to call upon the heads of 
the various executive departments, bureaus, 
commissions, and their employes for infor- 
mation, and shall be authorized to sit dur- 

* img sessions of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. Byrns Withdraws Resolution 

At the Rules Committee hearings, Mr.) 

Byrns said there should be immediate ac- | 

tion and he formally withdrew his own | 

‘, resolution and advocated the Douglas | 
proposal. 

Mr. Douglas said “the figures per- 

© taining to the fiscal condition of the) 

United States make it clear that the time 

has come when we must practice econ- 

omy.” 
He cited as a precedent how in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons a committee on 
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to those now proposed and had recom- 
mended a reduction of $350,000,000 of sav- 
ings in the British budget. 
States, he declared, has a larger amount 
of expenditures susceptible of being cut, 
— of the debt retirement require- 
ments. 













fied, “is how our economy can be effected.” 
He said he had consulted with a number 
of Members of the House, including some 
of the House majority membership, who 
had approved the idea of his resolution, 
and with Minority Leader Snell (Rep.), of 











omy in Government expenditures. 
Joint Committee Proposed 






rian, Mich., declared tiiat the principal 
difference in the minds of the minority 
leaders is on the question of cooperation 
of the two Houses in. the investigation 
and, Mr. Michener added, it would be 
in the interest of economy and expedition 
of action to have a joint Congressional 
committee instead of a committee of one 
House making the jnquiry. 

‘ Chairman Pou (Dem.), of Smithfield, 
N. C., said his observation is that when- 
ever the House makes a reduction of ap- 
propriations the Senate appropriates to 
fill the gap. Representative Purnell (Rep.). 
of Attica, Ind., asserted that was a good 
argument for a joint investigation. 

Representative Bankhead (Dem.), of 
Jasper, Ala., said the budget responsibil- 
ity primarily is on the House as an ini- 
tiating body. Mr. Michener replied that 
was true but for the House to investigate 
alone and then have it all over again in 
the Senate means duplication and expense 
and that as a matter of fact there is going 
to be investigation by both Houses of 
Congress. 


Proposed Measure Explained 
_Mr. Douglas expiained that his resolu- 
tion proposed to cut appropriations and 





























ernment, and that it contemplates speedy 
action and reduction of appropriations. 
“On or before April 15,” he said, “the 
Committee will submit recommendations 
covering curtailment or abolition of of- 
fices.” Immediately after the investiga- 












brought up in the House to reduce the 
appropriations in accordance with the 
Committee recommendations, which he 
said is a perfectly proper procedure. 
“Why couldn't that be done now?” 
asked Representative Martin (Rep.), of 
North Attleboro, Mass. 
“It probably could,” replied Mr. Doug- 
las, “but it is always valuable to have a 
& report on which a committee can stand.” 
He added that the information to be ob- 













and that it is the only way to effect econ- 
omy practicably. 


Warns of Conditions in Country 

“We are in a serious condition in this 
country,” Mr. Douglas warned the Com- 
mittee. “We are facing a real crisis. 
The only way economy is to be accom- 
plished is to do something here and lay 
the responsibility then at the door of 
the Senate. I feel it is futile to rely on 
a joint committee in the investigation.” 

He said that with the limitation to 
April 15 for the recommendations as pro- 
posed “we may have before the session 
of Congress ends a very sharp reduction 
in the appropriations and permanent leg- 
islation for curtailment or abolishment of 
bureaus which are not now performing 
the functions of government.” 

Representative Byrns, favoring House 
action, called attention to the history of 
*past joint committees and referred to the 
joint commission of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in 1920. He said it was noj un- 
til about four years later that the com- 
mission made its report and meantime Gov- 
ernment expenditures were mounting and 
have been mounting ever since. He added 
that the House should have its own in- 
vestigation machinery and then put the 
responsibility up to the Senate to act. 

“I predict,” Mr. Byrns said, “that you'll 
get no action at this session of Congress 
if you have a joint committee and prob- 
ably will get no action at the next ses- 
sion. What the country and the tax- 
payers need is speed, not an investigation 
spread over a period of years.” 

Mr. Douglas predicted that Minority 
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| tle its own difficulties. 


|Proposed Amendments Re- 


| to $1,250,000, as submitted by the Budget 


i eeonomy has been created, in addition to)| 
the other committees existing, that it had | 
made investigations along lines similar | 


The United | 


“The only question,” Mr. Douglas testi- | 


Potsdam, N. Y., who he said favors econ- | 


Representative Michener (Rep.), of Ad- | 


to consolidate or restrict activities of gov- | 


tion there would. be submitted to the) 
House a report and a bill could be quickly | 


tained would furnish a basis for action | 


Truce With Rebels 





Revolution Ended by Agree- 


ment of Both Sides to 
Cease Hostilities 


A truce between zebel and government 
forces in Costa Rica was signed at the 
American Legation at San Jose Feb. 19, 
the Department of State announced Feb. 


20. The revolution was declared to be 
ended. Announcements by the Depart- 
ment of State follow in full text: 

The American Minister at Costa Rica, 
Charles C, Eberhardt, has reported to the 
Department that the terms offered by the 
government: of Gc Rica were accepted 
by the rebels and'a pact.to terminate the 
insurrection” -gigned at the American 
Legation at: pi m., Feb. 18, by both 
sides in the presence of the Diplomatic 
Corps as observers. The final parley was 
held and the pactssigned at the Legation 
at the request of the President of Costa 
Rica, in view of Minister Eberhardt’s po- 
sition as dean of the Diplomatic Corps. 
Minister Eberhardt stated that he was) 
delighted that Costa Rica was able to set- | 





The American Minister reported to the 
Department that a conference between the 
government and the Castristas was under 
way at the Legation last night. The fir- 
ing stopped at 1 p. m., and many Castrista 
troops handed in their arms. The insur- 
rection was believed to be over. 


Appropriation Bill 
For 4 Departments 
Considered in House) 








jected in Discussion on 
State, Justice, Commerce 


And Labor Fund Measure 


The House on Feb. 22 continued consid- 
eration of the $124,000,000 appropriation 


bill (H. R. 9349) for the Departments of | 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor, but 
final action was deferred until after dis- 
cussion of its prohibition enforcement 
funds on Feb. 23. 

The House defeated proposed amend- | 
ments that would have made it unlawful | 
to use any part of $700,000 for the Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, industrial reformatory con- | 
struction for payments, expenditures or 
other use for prison labor. 

Another proposal that caused prolonged | 
discussion was an amendment to increase | 





Bureau, the $775,000 the bill provides to} 
complete the United States Hospital for 
Defective Delinquents at Springfield, Mo. 
Representative Oliver Dem.), of Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., reminded the House that it is| 
necessary to cut appropriations to meet | 
the deficit and the amendment was Icst. 

An item of $440,325 for investigating 
mine accidents was reduced to $435,325, 
and another of $170,000 for testing fuel | 
in the District of Columbia was reduced 
to $136,000. 


Naval Advices Tell 
Of Shanghai Battle) 
| 


| Japanese Checked by Troops of 
Chiang Kai-Shek 


Heavy Chinese opposition stopped the 
Japanese advance around Shanghai, the | 
Department of Navy was advised Feb, 22) 
in a dispatch from Admiral M. M. Taylor, | 
jin command of the U. S. Asiatic fleet. | 
Announcement of the advices follows in| 
full text: 

Admiral Taylor reports to the Navy De- | 
partment that during daylight of the| 
22nd the Japanese slowed down their ad- | 
vance because of heavy Chinese defense | 
on the right flank. This opposition came 
from the 88th Division, which part of the | 
Chinese army, closely identified with | 
Chiang Kai-Shek, appears for the first | 
time in the fighting around Shanghai. | 

The Chapei area remained compara-| 
tively quiet during daylight of the 22nd. 
The Japanese announced that their 
casualties on the 22nd numbered approxi- 
mately 200. The 88th Division’s wounded 
{to the number of 300 were brought into 
the International Settlement on the 22nd. 
Woosung forts were bombarded during the 
morning of the 22nd. 

Nanking is reported as quiet. 

The “Simpson,” destroyer, Lieut. Comdr. 
T. W. Rutledge, commanding, has arrived 
at Amoy, 600 miles south of Shanghai. 
The “Bulmer,” destroyer, Lieut. Comdr. 
L. T. Bischoff, commanding, has departed 
from Shanghai, for routine overhaul at 
the navy yard, Cavite, P. I. 





Leader Robinson of the Senate would 
welcome any action of this kind in the 
House and that the Senator in that atti-| 
!tude would represent the sentiment of at 
least part of the Senate. 

Mr. Byrns conceded that the period 
before April 15 is short for an investiga- | 
tion but felt if the House is to do any~| 
thing it must do it with the greatest, 
possible dispatch. He said there are many | 
appropriations being made for the Fed- 
|eral departments that could be eliminated | 
or cut considerably and that an investi- | 
gation and the cooperation of the Bu-| 
reau of Efficiency would enable consid- | 
erable reductions. 

He added that the Committee on Ap- | 
| propriations .already is making substantial | 
reductions, that it is possible some of the | 
{reductions are in activities that are very) 
desirable. He felt, he said, that “there | 
is not a department of the Government | 
|that cannot squeeze out a little more if| 
}it wants to.” 

Representative Sabath (Dem.), of Chi-,; 
|cago, Ill, asserted that “there are mil-| 
/lions and millions of dollars squandered | 
by Government departments in reckless | 
|contracts and much could be saved by} 
|more rigorous contract methods and other | 
|economies than by cutting salaries.” | 
| Representative Douglas referred to the’ 
|Interior Department where he said there | 
lis certain work going on, which he did 
|not specify, where the methods have 
| weakness and that he has been told great 
|economies could be effected by careful 
| procedure in other directions. 
| Mr. Sabath referred to mail service con- 
tracts,\where he said millions of dollars 
jare s t unnecessarily“in exorbitant pur- 
|chases and contracts. Mr. Douglas said | 
‘he knew of housing contracts and pur-| 


|chase of power where economies ‘could be | factories on wages of 2,746 women for a) Ai d to Busin ess Is Seen 


| made. 





‘To Support Families Shown 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


per day and days per week had been cur- 19 


‘tailed for more than 1,100 women. Some 
/1,700 women reported reduced earnings. 


|More than three-fourths of the 1,195 | 


' 


Text of President’s Address 


At Joint Session of Congress Opening Celebration of Bicentennial 
Of the Birth of George Washington 


The address of President Hoover Feb. 22 at the joint 
bicentennial of the birth of George Washington follows 


by one hundred years ago in this city Daniel Webster, 

; a commemoration of the birth of George Washington, 
said: h 

“A hundred years hence, other disciples of Washington 
will celebrate his birth, with no less of sincere aimira- 
tion than we now commemorate it. When they sha: roan 
as we now meet, to do themselves and him thatjhono 
so surely as they shall see the blue summits of Bis na- 
tive mountains rise in the horizon, so surely as they shall 
behold the river on whose banks he lived, and.on. whose 
banks he rests, still flowing on toward the sea, so surely 
may they see, as we now see, ‘the flag of the Union float- 
ing on top of the Capitol; and then, as now, may the 
sun in his course visit no land more free, more happy, 
more lovely, than this, our own country.” +k 

The time that Webster looked forward to is here. We 
“other disciples of Washington” whom he foresaw are 
gathered today. His prophecy is borne out, his hope ful- 
filled. That flag “still floats from the top of the Capitol.” 
It has come unscathed through foreign war and the threat 
of internal division. Its only change is the symbo) of 
growth. The thirteen stars that Washington saw, and the 
twenty-four that Webster looked upon, now are forty-eight. 
The number of those who pay loyalty to that flag has 
multiplied tenfold. The respect for it beyond our borders, 
already great when Webster spoke a hundred years ago, 
has increased—not only in proportion to the power it 
symbolizes, but even more by the measure in which other 
peoples have embraced the ideals for which it stands. 
To Webster's expression of hope we may reasonably an- 
swer, Yes—“The sun in its course visits no land more free, 
more happy, more lovely, than this, our own country.” 
Proudly we report to our forefathers that the Republic 
is more secure, more constant, more powerful, more truly 
great than at any other time in its history. 

Today the American people begin a period’ of tribute 
and gratitude to this man whom we revere above all other 
Americans. Continuing until Thanksgiving Day they 
will commemorate his birth in every home, every school, 
every church, and every community under our flag. _ 

In all this multitude of shrines and forums they Will 
recount the life history and acomplishments of Washing- 
ton. It is a time in which we will pause to recall for our 
own guidance, and to summarize and emphasize for the 
benefit of our children, the experiences, the achievements, 
the dangers escaped, the errors redressed—all the lessons 
that constitute the record of our past. 

+ + + 

T= ceremonial of commemorating the founder of our 

country is one of the most solemn that either an indi- 
vidual or a nation ever performs; carried out in high 
spirit it can be made one of the most fruitful and en- 
riching. It is a thing to be done in the mood of prayer, 
of communing with the spiritual springs of patriotism 
and of devotion to country. It is\an occasion for looking 
back to our past, for taking stock of our present, and, in 
the light of both, setting the compass for our future. We 
look back that we may recall those quatities of Washing- 
ton’s character which made him great, those principles of 
national conduct which he laid down, and by which we 
have come thus far. We meet to reestablish our contact 
with them, renew our fidelity to them. 

From this national revival of interest in the history of 
the American Revolution and of the independence of the 
United States will come a renewal of those inspirations 
which strengthened the patriots who brought to the world 
a new concept of human liberty and a new form of 
government. 

So rich and vivid is the record of history, that Washing- 
ton in our day lives again in the epic of the foundation 
of the Republic. He appears in the imagination of every 
succeeding generation as the embodiment of the wisdom, 
the courage, the patience, the endurance, the statesman- 
ship, and the absence of all mean ambition, which trans-. 
formed scattered communities of the forest and the 
frontiers into a unity of free and independent people. 

It is not necessary for me to attempt a eulogy of George 
Washington. That has been done by masters of art 
and poetry during more than a hundred years. To what 
they have said I attempt to make no addition. 

The true eulogy of Washington is this mighty Nation. 
He contributed more to its origins than any other man, 
The influence of his character and of his accomplishments 
has contributed to the building of human freedom and 
ordered liberty, not alone upon this continent but upon 
all continents. The part which he played in the creation 
of our institutions has brought daily harvest of happiness 
to hardreds of millions of humanity. The inspirations 
from his genius have lifted the vision of succeeding gen- 
erations. The definitions of those policies in government 
which he fathered have stood the test of 150 years of 
Strain and stress. 

From the inspiration and the ideals which gave birth 
to this Nation, there has come the largest measure of 
liberty that man has yet devised. So securely were the 
foundations of this free Government laia that the struc- 
ture has been able to adapt itself to the changing world 
relations, the revolutions of invention and the revelations 
of scientific discovery, the fabulous increase of population 
and of wealth, and yet to stand the kaleidoscopic com- 
plexities of life which these changes have brought upon it. 

What. other great, purely human institution, devised in 
the era of the stagecoach and the candle, has so mar- 
velously grown and survived into this epoch of the steam 
engine, the airplane, the incadescent iamp, the wireless 
telephone, and the battleship? 

If we are to get refreshment to our ideals from looking 
backward to Washington; we should strive to identify the 
qualities in him that made our revolution a success and 
our Nation great. Those were the qualities that marked 
Washington out for immortality. 

+ + + 

WE find they were not spectacular qualities. He never 

charged with a victorious army up the capital streets 
of a conquered enemy. Excepting only Yorktown and 
Trenton, he won no striking victories. His great military 
strength was in the strategy of attrition, the patient endur- 
ance of adversity, steadfast purpose unbent by defeat. 
The American shrine most associated wilh Washington is 
Valley Forge, and Valley Forge was not a place of victory 
—except the victory of Washington’s fortitude triumphant 
above the weakness and discouragement of lesser men. 
Washington had courage without excitement, determina- 
tion without passion. 

The descriptions of George Washington by his contem- 
poraries. give us no clear picture of the inner man, the 
Washington whose spiritual force so paipably dominated 
his whole epoch. As a mirror, his own writings do him 
indifferent justice, whilst the writings of others are 
clouded by their awe or are obscured by their venom. We 
must deduce mainly from other records why he stood out 
head and shoulders above all the crowd around him. It 
was an extraordinary crowd, living at white heat, comprigs- 
ing men as varied, as brilliant, as versatile as the extraordi- 
nary demands which the times made upon them. They 
were,men flexible in intelject, and versed in the ways of 
the world. Yet in every crisis, and for every role, they 
turned to Washington. They forced upon him the com- 
mand of Indian fighters; they made him a general against 
trained British troops; they demanded that he be a con- 
stitutionalist and a national statesman; they insisted he 
must guide his country through the skillful ambushes of 
European kings; they summoned him to establish the 
nopexistent credit of an insolvent infant nation. Why did 
his brilliant fellow-patriots always thus turn to him? 

The answer of history is unmistakable: They brought 
their problems to Washington because he had more char- 
acter, a finer character, a purer character, than any other 
man of his time. In all the shifting pressures of his 


generation, all men acknowledged that the one irresistible 
force was the overwhelming impact of his moral power. 


session of the Congress opening the celebration of the 
in full text: 


Motives and men were measured by their, stature when 
standing in his shadow. Slander fell harmless before him, 
sham hung its head in shame, folly did not risk to look 
him in the face, corruption slunk from his presence, cow- 
ardice dared not show its quaking knees. 

In his integrity, all our men of genius in his day found 
their one sure center of agreement. In his wisdom and 
authority they found the one sure way to practical ful- 
fillment of their dreams. 

+ + + 
E need no attempt at canonization of George Wash- 
ington. We know he was human, subject tc the dis- 
souragements and perplexities that come to us all. We 
know that he had moments of deepest anxiety. We know 
of his sufferings, and the sacrifices and anguish that came 
to him. We know of his resentment of injustice and mis- 
representation. And yet we know that he never lost faith 
in our people. 

Nor have I much patience with those who undertake 
the irrational humanizing of .Washington. He had, indeed, 
the fine qualities of friendliness, of sociableness, of human- 
ness, of simple hospitality; but we have no need to lower 
our vision from his unique qualities of greatness, or to 
seek to depreciate the unparalleled accomplishments of 
the man who dominated and gave birth to the being of a 
great nation. 

What we have need of today in this celebration is to 
renew in our people the inspiration that comes from George 
Washington as a founder of human liberty, as the father 
of a system of government, as the builder of'a system of 
national life. 

It is of primary importance that we of today shall renew 
that spark of immortal purpose which burned within him, 
shall know of the.resolution and the steadfastness which 
carried him forward to the establishment of a Nation. 
That establishment was not a momentary flash of impulse, 
in a people rebellious and passionate under oppression, 
destined to fade into the chaos so often born of revolutions. 
On the contrary, it was builded upon foundations of prin- 
ciples and ideals which have given the power and strength 
that made this Nation and inspired the establishment of 
ordered liberty in a score of other nations. 

We have need to refresh to the remembrance of the 
American people the great tests and trials of character 
of the mén who founded our Republic. We have need to 
remember the fiber of those men who brought to success- 
ful conclusion the eight years of:revolution. We have need 
again to bring forth the picture of the glories and the valor 
of Lexington and Concord, of Bunker Hill, the suffering 
and fortitude of Valley Forge, the victory at Yorktown. 
We have need to revive the meaning and the sheer moral 
courage of the Declaration of Independence, the struggles : 
of the Continental Congress, the forming of the Consti- 
tution. We have need at all times to review the early 
crises of the Republic, the consolidation of the Union, 
the establishment of national solidarity, the building of an 
administration of government, and the development of 
guarantees of freedom. No incident and no part in these 
great events, which have echoed and reechoed throughout 
the world for a century and a half, can be separated from 
the name and the dominant leadership of George 
Washington, 

+ + + 


T= these foundations of divine inspiration laid by our 
forefathers, and led by Washington, our Nation has 
builded up during this century and a half a new system 
of life, a system unique to thé American people. It is 
hallowed by the sacrifice and glorious valor of men. It 
is assured by a glorious charter of human rights. 

It comprises a political system of self-government by 
the majority, resting upon the duties of individual men 
to the community, and of the local communities to the 
Nation. It is a government designed in spirit to sustain 
a dual purpose; to protect our people among nations by 
great national power, and to preserve individual freedom 
by local self-government. 

It comprises a social system free of inherited position, 
based upon the ideal of equality of all men before the law, 
the equal privilege of men to strive and to achieve, and 
the responsibilities of men to their neighbors. ' 

It embraces an economic system based upon the largest 
degree of freedom and stimulation to initiative and enter- 
prise which can be permitted and still maintain the ideal 
of equality of opportunity among men. 

Finally, it \embraces a system of relationships to other 
nations based upon no thought of imperialism, no desire 
to dominate; a determined national self-reliance in defense 
and independence in action; freedom from all commit- 
ment to the unknown future, and an aspiration to promote 
peace and good will among all men. 

Perhaps no single part of this system is different from 
some instance in history or in some other part of the 
world. But in its composite form it is distinctly unique 
and distinctly American, a system under which we have 
reached an assured position among the most powerful of 
the nations of the world. 

This destiny of national greatness was clearly foreseen 
by George Washington. More fully than any man of his 
time was he gifted with vision of the future. He spoke ha- 
bitually of the “American Empire,” and predicted its ex- 
pansion from ocean to ocean. He planned and wrought for 
the binding forces of transportation and peaceful com- 
merce, He thought in terms of almost imperial grandeur, 
and he wrought in terms of republican solidity. His far- 
flung dreams have come true, and he lives today in his 
works, in the names of our towns or cities and our States, 
and in the affectionate reverence of us who so immeas- 
urably benefit by his wisdom. 

Our American. system of national life is dependent upon 
a trust in the principles of government as established by 
George Washington; a trust in his example to our people; 
a trust in and a devotion to religious faith, which he him- 
self so devoutly practiced; a trust in that divine inspiration 
which he so sedulously invoked and which is expressed 
in the common mind of our people; and above all a trust 
in the Divine Providence which has always given guidance 
to our country. 

From Washington's spirit there has grown an infusion 
of social ideals with the quality of magnanimity: uphold- 
ing prosperity with generosity, dignity with forbearance, 
security without privilege, which has raised our institutions 
to a level of humanity and nobility nowhere else attained. 

+ + + 

WE have the faith that Webster expressed, that a hun- 

dred years hence our countrymen will again cele- 
brate his birth, will review the memory of his services with 
no less sincere admiration and gratitude than we now 
commemorate it, and that they too will see, as we now 
see, “the flag of the Union floating on the top of the 
capitol.” 

From the room where I conduct my high office I hourly 
see the monument which Washington's proud and grateful 
countrymen have raised to his memory. It stands four- 
square to the world, its base rooted steadfast in the solid 
substance of American soil. Its peak rises towards the 
heavens with matchless serenity and calm. Massive in its 
proportions, as was the character of Washington himself, 
overwhelming in its symmetry, simplicity,,and sincerity, 
it most fittingly, beautifully, and nobly proclaims the 
founder of our commonwealth and our aceptance of his 
faith. Around that monument have grown steadily and 
surely the benevolent and beneficient agencies of orderly 
government dedicated to the spirit of Washington. 

Beyond any other monument buiit by the hand of man 
out of clay and stone, this shaft is a thing of the spirit. 
Whether seen in.darkness or in light, in brightness or in 
gloom, there is about it a mantle of pure radiance which 
gives it the aspect of eternal truth. It is a pledge in the 
sight of all mankind, given by Washington’s countrymen, 
to carry forward the continuing fulfillment of his vision 
of America. 
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Costa Rica Signs 














week in September, 1929, revealed median | 


. learnings of $17.80—half of the women | 
Heavier Burden on Women |earning more and half less than this sum. | 


/In September, 1930, 2,483 women were re- 
| ported, and these had a median of $13.35, 
|showing a 25 per cent decrease below the 
29 median. 

“There has been found to be a drop of | 
8.9 per cent in national wealth and a 16.4) 
per cent decrease in national income from|compel the banks to do the very thing 
|women in manufacturing industries had /|1929 to 1930. According to the Board’s| they are afraid they will do, namely, close 


(Continued 


country in the last 


the banks to 


\had a 20 and under 50 per cent decrease | estimate every family in the United States | their doors. 


ules or wage cuts. 


‘in earnings through reduced hour sched- | would have $10,961 of capital and an an-| 
{nual income 1 
“Data from South Bend and Mishawaka | wealth and income were divided equally, 


of $2,366 if the bationel | 


f He 
Pp 


In Steagall-Glass Measure 


thousand banks have suspended in this 


cause of the fear of depositors and these 
depositors, being alarmed lest the banks 
close their doors, by makitig a rush on 
withdraw their deposits, 


There can be no return of prosperity 
in this country until there is a free flow 
of money; there will not be a free flow 








from Page 1.) 


13 months simply e- | mete of banks. 


peop! 
ditions that spell 





lof money until the banks “loosen up” 
on credits so that business men can ob- 
tain funds with which to do business; 
and this cannot result until the people 
are freed from the domination of the fear 
that rules their hearts in regard to the 


The bill passed by the Senate yesterday 
will accomplish the desired result, will 
loosen up credits, will restore the normal 
flow of money throughout the country, 
will dispel the fear that weighs upon the 
minds of the people with regard to the 
stability of banks, will free bankers from 
the dread of runs on their banks, will 
restore confidence generally among the 

le and thus restore those normal con- 
prosperity in our land, 








Ji EN ie 
PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


i. Feb, 20, 1932 


10:30 a. m.—Senator Walcott (Rep.), 
of Connecticut called to discuss proposed 
legislation (H. R. 9203) to improve the 
- gga of the Federal Reserve Sys- 

m. 

ll. a. m.—Gen. John J, Pershing called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

11:45 a. m.—Representative Summers 
(Rep.), of Walla Walla, Wash., called to 
recommend appointment of Orris Dor- 
man, of Seatt:e, Wash., to be a member 
of the Federal Farm Board. 

12 m.—James R. Garfield, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Administration 
and Consefvation of the Public Domain, 
called to discuss plans for hearings in 1 
Congress on proposed legislation relat- 
ing to disposition of the public domain. 

12:45 p. m.—Senator Capper (Rep.), 
of Kansas, called to present Charles B. 
Rogers, of Kansas. 


1 p. m—The Secretary of State, Henry ae iter Gon ainbeaee ie 4 ; 


tion and asked that an eleventh hour’ 
fort be made to stop the hostilities. 


L. Stimson, called to discuss the Sino- 
Japanese situation. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


Feb. 22,, 1932 

9:15 a. m.—Representative Snell 
(Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

1l a. m—The President left for the 
Capitol to make an address at a joint 
session of Congress opening the celebra- 
tion of the bicentennial of the birth of 
George Washington. 

12 noon--The President addressed the 
Senate and House in joint session in the 
Chamber of the House incident to the 
200th anniversary celebration of George 
Washington's birthday. 

12:45 p. m—The President attended 
exercises on the steps and plaza of the 
Capitol building in connection with the 
George Washington Bicentennial Cele- 
bration. 

2:15 p. m.—The President reviewed 
@ parade at Alexandria, Va., commem- 
orating the birthday anniversary of 
George Wasihngton. 

3:30 p. m—The President placed a 
wreath on the tomb of George Wash- 
— at Mount Vernon. 

p. m.—The President extended greet- 
ings at Mount Vernon to the delegates 
of the National Education Association. 

5 >. m.—The President at the White 
House pressed an electric button open- 





ing the George Washington Memorial 
Bridge across Lake nion, Seattle, 
Washington. 


R.O.T.C. Instruction 


Is Found to. Inspire 
No Military Spirit 


Poll of 10,000 Graduates of 
American Colleges Re- 
veals Training Tends to 
Bring ‘Sane Patriotism’ 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
education you have received been of eco- 
nomic value ‘to you since graduation? In 
improving physical development, 49.3 per 
cent; in helping to obtain first employ- 
ment, 12.4 per cent ° 

Graduates responding to. thi 
naire were encouraged to amplify their 
answets if a “yes” or “no” did not ade- 
quately express their attitudes. Many 
took advantage of the invitation. Sum- 
marization of their “remarks” provides 
@ collection of pro and con opinion ample 
enough to keep discussions on military 
education supplied with fuel for argument 
for some time to come. 

To the question which will be of widest 
popular interest: “In your opinion does 
the R. O. T. C. course of instruction tend 
to produce a militaristic attitude inimical 
to world peace?” The majority replied 
negatively. The bulletin summarizes their 
response: “Actual education in the de- 
structiveness of war is conducive to a sane 
patroitism and an enlightened attitude 
toward peace.” They asserted that a work- 
ing familiarity with modern military 
weapons acted as a sobering offset to any 
romantic conception of warfare. They 
pointed out that the R. O. T. C. is a train- 
ing and not a state of mind. It was their 


uestion- 


| view that the military instructors on the 


whole had shown the repuisive side of 
warfare and had presented their material 
from the standpoint of its emergency ap- 
plication rather than from the standpoint 
of assuming the inevitability of war. 
Trained for Next War 

The 6.4 per cent who replied affirma- 

tively to the question indicated that stu- 


pectation, creates a positive belief in the 
inevitability of war. This group believed 
also that such training keeps alive a mili- 
taristic spirit at the.m ment when the 
United States is advancing the Kellogg 
and other pacts for judicial settlement 
of all international disputes. It would be 
far better, some thought, to teach youth 
to think in terms of world-wide economic 
and political development rather than in 
patriotic terms which view our neighbors 
with alarm. 

In his letter of transmittal introducing 
the study Commissioner of Education Wil- 
liam John Cooper says: 
| “About a year ago Major Bishop in- 
formed me that his association, the Re- 
search Organization on Military Education, 
had received some money which could be 
used for the purpose of studying the status 
of mititary training in the colleges. 


cussed question in the schools at the time, 
I decided to assist him by sending out a| 
questionnaire to R. O. T. C. graduates. | 
About 16,000 questionnaires were mailed; | 
more than 10,000 returns were received.) 
All the people who received these blanks | 
were graduates in the period extending | 
from 1920 to 1930. Coming from those 
who have had experience with the course 
| the returns speak for themselves.” | 








Czechoslovakia Censors Films | 


Czechoslovakian motion picture censors 
last Fall eliminated nine pictures in which 
criminals played prominent parts, and cut 
|out certain scenes and dialogues from 13 


‘Japan Is War 1 m 
Of Responsibil 


American, 


ardy to foreign lives and p' 
the battle being fought at 
cording to a four-power n 


hai Feb. 19. Announcement of this 
was made by the Department of 
Feb. 20. 


asked by the American, British, 
and Italian military attaches to cease Mr 
ing into the Yangtzepoo district of the 
International Settlement replied that | 
would do so if the Japanese artillery 
moved from that area. 


Chinese forces at Shanghai were / 
in advices issued Feb. 20 by the : 
ment of the Navy. Shells were : 


dents assume that they are being trained ! 
for the next war and that the very ex-)| 


In| 
view of the fact that it was a much dis-| 
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By Four Po 
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Eleventh Hour Effort t 
Stop Hostilities “ea 


Japan wil] be held responsible for 
ouifcation de= 





ivered to the Japanese 


The American, British, French and Ii 


Chinese Firing Protested 
The Chinese military commander. 


Details of the Japanese attack on tI 


have been falling in the Internat a 
Settlement; two having struck without re= 
ported casualties, a mill where American 
Marines were billeted. 5 
Situation in Snanghai _ 

Announcements by the Department of 
State regarding the situation in Shanghai 
follow in full text: 

“The Americaré Consul General 
Shanghai, Edwin S. Cunningham, 
to the Department at 6 p. m., Feb, 19, 
up to that time the situation in the 
sector continued relatively quiet with 
exception of occasional bursts of 
machine gun and rifle fire. s 
continued to fall in the area of the Inter= 
national Settlement. The total ni 


of wounded Chinese admitted to the 
pitals in Shanghai is 1,210.” os 
Protest to Japanese a 

“Minister Nelson T. Johnson at Shang 
hai sent the following report to the De- | 
partment of State at 1 p. m., Feb. 19: _ 

““T have just called upon the Ja 
Minister in company with ae 
French and Italian colleagues. All using — 
similar wording but speaking each an 5 
himself, we pointed out that there , aaa 
been damage to foreign life and 5 
within the Settlement area from : 

We pointed out that on several occasions 
protests had been made against the use 

of the Settlement by Japanese forces ¥ 

a base for attack on the Chinese. we * 
stated that in view of the fact that negoti- 
ations between the Japanese and Chinese 
had failed, we were in the presence of —~ 
even more serious conflict than hitherto. ~ 

“*We stated that Japan could not avoid 
large measure of responsibility for the 
jeopardy to foreign life and property at 
Shanghai due te the hostilities thus 
brought about. We expressed the hope 5 
that it might still be time to bring about 
cessation of hostilities even at this eley- 
enth hour. 

“‘The Japanese Minister stated that it 
had not been the intention of the Japa- 
nese to cause destruction or damage to 
foreign life and property, that it had been 
their intention to protect Japanese life 
and property and to protect the Settlement 
from outside attack. They had been dis- 
appointed in this hope. He said that of 
course nothing could disappoint the Japa- 
[Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 





Changes Are Announced 
In the Foreign Service- 


Changes in the personnel of the Fore 
Service since Feb, 6 have heen just an- 
nounced by the Department. of State as 
follows: 

Sydney G. Gest of Merion, Pa., American 
Vice Consul at Havana, Cuba, now on leave 
in the United States, confirmed by the Senate , 
on Feb. 5, 1932, as a Secretary in the Di : 
matic Service, and now designated Third to ve 
retary of Legation at Caracas, Venezuela. 

Noncareer 

T. Monroe Fisher of Strasburg, Va., Amere 
ican Vice Consul at Santa Marta, Colombia, 
detailed to the Department for consultation, 
appointed Vice Consul at Trieste, Italy, at 
the termination of leave in the United States, 

Henry P. Kiley of Bridgeport, Conn., now a " 
clerk in the American Consulate at Geneva, 
a appointed Vice Consul at that 


Camden L. McLain of Goodview, Va., now 

| American Vice Consul at. Santiago, Chile, ap- 
pointed Vice Consul at Antofagasta, Chile. 
Myron H. Schraud of San Antonio, Tex., 


American Vice Consul at Monterey, Mex 
Fp Vice Consul at Puerto Castilian 
juras. 


Arnold C. Van Houten, American Consular 

—— at ace ae Columbia, resigned 

ve Jan. . , and was 
officially closed Feb. 15. ” < 


ADVERTISEMENT + 


NOTICE 


In observance of the constitutional 
right of petition, The United States 

| Dafiy accepts for publication advertise- / 
ments on controversial questions, but 7 

inasmuch as The United States Daily ve 

| does not express any opinion of its own 
in the publication of news or advertis- 4 
ing, no responsibility is assumed by The et 

| United States Daily for the statements 4 

| made in said advertisements. 


Advertising announcements on con- 
troversial questions are accepted from 
all individuals, groups, organizations er 








other films before ore them to be re- 
jleased. (Department of Commerce.) 
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FROM REPORT OF PUBLIC 
UTILITIES COMMISSION 


“That there are in operation cars used as 
taxicabs which are operated by drivers who 
rent such cars from the proprietor and with- 
out being either employes or agents of the 
said proprietor; operate such cars as taxicabs 
on hacking tags issued to said proprietors.” 
—jrom Report of District of Columbia Public Utilities Commission 


Neither “employee or agent,” but he 


deserves more than a peon's living 
Association for the Prevention of Peonage of Taxicab Drivers 


companies, but it should be clearly un- 
derstood that the consummation of 
contracts for such advertising by the 
representatives of the Advertising De- 
partment does not in any way commit 
The United States Daily to acquies-— 
cence in or acceptance of the views 
expressed by those who advertise on 
controversial questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses views i: 
on one side of a controversial question ne 
any advertiser wishing to answer such te 
views may do so in adve space 
under the same conditions.—Advertis- 
~ Department, The United States 

aily. 








urpo 
Of Agricultural 


- Extension Given 


Improving of Standards of| 
.. Living Among Farmers 
-. Declared. to Present Qb- 

jective of Service 


--The objective of economic. extension 
work is to aapevre the standard of living| 
of the farmer, to provide “richer and 
nobler living” and “the joys springing 
from the intellect and from a broad cul- 
‘ture,” Nils A. Olsen, Chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department of 
culture, stated Feb. 20. j 
the past, Mr. Olsen said, the agri- 
cultural extension service has dealt largely 
awith facts and forces of the physical and 
iological world. “In my judgment one of 
the greatest needs now is to kring home to 
those whom we seek to assist the fact that 
‘there are fundamental economic forces op- 
érating in the world—forces that are dy- 
namic, shifting, and powerful,” he said. 
“we cannot override these forces, but they 
‘can harm us if we do not operate with a! 
full understanding of them.” His state- 
ment follows in part: 


Purposes of Extension 
What is the purpose of economic ex- 
tension? There is, of course, the purely 
economic, material motive to increase the 
economic returns of farmers. But it would 
be very shortsighted to set that as our 
“only objective. Why do we wish to increase 
farmers’ income? Because we wish to} 
increase their level of living. 

After all, richer and nobler living is 
what we are all striving for. Material 
things alone do not yield the greatest.sat- 
isfactions. The joys springing from the 
intellect and from a broad culture are far 
more soul-satisfying. Of course, we 
Ways have to bear in mind that good in- 
comes help us build desirable levels of 


Responsibilities Cited 

But we are not even satisfied to say that 
the sole purpose of extension is to help 
the individual selfishly to build up merely 
his own income and level of living. There 
are still greater objectives. We must never | 
forget that we are but individuals in a 
Nation, the welfare of which is all-im- 
portant. 


* It behooves us so to order ourselves that 
whatever we do is for the materia}, in- 
tellectual, and social welfare of the Nation 
as a whole. That is a great ideal that 
should be planted in the mind of every boy 
‘and girl, man and woman, in America. 

economic forces reflect mass re- 

‘actions and often yield grudgingly to in- 
tereference, it is equally true that the de- 
to which they operate may be in- 

ced by human policies and activities. 
So true is this that many of the most se-| 
rious situations facing our agriculture to- | 
day grow out of unsound economic policies 
of the past or the faiture to adjust our 
activities to world-wide tendencies over 
which we have no control. This distinction 
is important in our effort to help agricul- 
ture, because it emphi s the responsi- 


+ 





bility that rests upon us to correct un- 
sound economic policies and to adjust our 
developments which we can not control. 
* But what has happened to our markets? 
We must understand the larger elements 
in the situation. We have been stressing 
minor yet important influences such as 
preferences of consumers, seasonal influ- 
ences, and the like, upon demand. These 
factors affect the demand for agricultural 
ucts, but we can not @xplain the col- 
jpse of markets in terms of those influ- 
ences. There are more powerfu! forces at 
work. . 
Factors in Present Situation 


We can not measure accurately the ef-, 
fects of the various factors that have 
brought on the present situation, but at 
least we know what they are. The great 
destruction of wealth in the World War 
has had a great’ deal to do with under- 
mining the purchasing power of consum- 
ers. 


This is particularly true of foreign 
peoples. We can not have a war of that 
kind without destroying wealth and abil- 
ity to buy. We can not have a war of 
that kind without disrupting industry. 
We can not ignore the effects of war 
upon the economic well-being of our coun- | 
try. Our farm people should see this in| 
a@ concrete way. 

The financial elements, so. much 
stressed in recent weeks, undoubtedly af- 
fect the buying power of peoples. Repa- 
rations, international debts, unbalanced 
budgets, upset currencies—all interfere 
with the purchasing power of consumers. 
Our policy of foreign lending doubtless 
bolstered our markets during recent years, 
but it is fair to ask if such policies are 
beneficial to our markets in the long 


run. 
Tariffs Considered 


Consider for a moment the matter of | 
protective barriers placed about our for- 
eign markets. Following the war, under 
the driving force of the spirit of nation- 
alism, various countries gradually moved 
up these barriers until in 1929 they were 
as high as before the war. Then came 
the collapse in price. | 

In the effort to bolster their markets, | 
every conceivable device was uncovered— 

‘8, import restrictions, subsidies, con- 
trolled acreages, and any number of 
others. You as extension workers should 
not ignore these influences because they 
far overshadow the effect of many other 
elements. . 

Our farmers cannot afford to blink the 
fact that during the last two decades 
there has been enormous expansion in| 
the area of land the world over. The! 
World War demoralized European agri- 
culture. Overseas countries stepped to the 
front and provided the supplies then so| 
urgently needed. Naturally they have | 
sought to hold these gains and to expatid | 
still further. Meanwhile, European agri- 
culture has come back and Russia looms 
up once more as a serious competitor. 

Russian Conditions Cited | 

If the Russian agricultural program | 
materializes, there will be competition 
of a very real nature for the American 
farmer. I hope that the tendency to in- 
crease the standard of living in Russia 
will continue; that will help absorb a| 
Jarger portion of her supplies. But under 
Present conditions, with the Government 
controlling supplies and apparently dis- 
posed to dump these suppiles upon for- 
sign markets, we have in Russia a type | 
of competition that must be watched very | 
closely by American agriculture. 

In most new countries—Canada, Argen- 
tina, and Australia, in which phenomenal 
agricultural expansion has taken place— 
there must still be large areas of arable | 
_ Aand suitable for development. Just how 
much, no one seems to know. 

On the demand side there are power- 
ful world forces undermining our mar- 
kets. We must know what they are and 
adjust to them. On the other hand, com- 
—— has. become increasingly keen. 

e 
and 


cannot stop it, but we can study it 
appraise its possibilities of success 
@nd adjust our plans accordingly. 


Czech Cottage Industries 


_ . The making of artificial flowers at home 

4 women and girls for manufacturers 

s furnish the materials is an important 

i. industry” in Czechoslovakia. (De- 
- partment of ) 
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UNITED 


in the CONGRESS « : 
STATES 
Proceedings of Feb. 20 and 22, 1932 


House of Representatives 


Feb. 20, 1932 : 
TS House met at noon, Feb. 20.° | 

Representative Howard (Dem.), of 
Columbus, Nebr., criticized the so-called 
a rule.” | 

In a message from the Senate it was | 
announced that the Senate had acted | 
favorably on the resolution (H. J. Res. 
292) for the establishment of an agri- 
cultural credit corporation and dn the 
bill (H. R. 7203) extemding the credit 
facilities of the Federal Reserve System, 
an amendment having been adopted to 
each of the measures, and a conference 
was asked for. The House voted to 
disagree to the Senate amendinents and 
asked for a conference with the Senate 
on each of them. | 

The Speaker appointed the followin 
conferees: For the resolution (H. J. | 
Res. 292) Representatives Jones (Dem.), | 
of Amarillo, Tex.; Fulmer Shem.) of 
Orangeburg, 8S. C.; and Haugen (Rep.), 
of Northwood, Iowa; for the bill (H. R. 
7203), Representatives Steagall (Dem.), 
of Ozark, Ala.; Brand (Dem.), of 
Athens, Ga.; Stevenson (Dem.), of 
Cheraw, 8S. C.; cFadden (Rep.), of 
Canton, Pa., and Strong (Rep.), of Blue | 
Rapids, Kans. (Discussion on_page 1.) 

Representative Tinkham (Rep.), of 
Boston, Mass., then addressed the House 
relative to the court’ case of Bishop 
James Cannon of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South. 

The House went into Committee of 
the Whole House for consideration of 
the Interior Department appropriation 
bill (H. R. 9349). Representative. Oliver 
(Dem.), of Tuscaloosa, Ala., Chairman 
of the subcommittee in charge of the | 
bill, explained the measure. (Explana- | 
tion of the Committee report appeared 
in the issue of Feb. 16.) 

During the reading of the bill for | 
amendments, two members addressed | 
the House, prédicting that the House 
would soon receive measures; reported 
from committees designed to regulate 
shert selling on the stock exchange and | 
abolish short selling on the commodi- 
ties market. (Discussion on page 2.) 


v 
Feb. 22, 1932 
The House met at 11:30 a. m, Feb. 22. 
Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., | 
called the House to order and the chap- | 
| 





lain, Rev.'J. 8. Montgomery, delivered 
“invocation. The members of the Senate | 
arrived for the joint session in com- | 
memoration of the 200th birthday an- 
niversary of George Washington. Vice 
President Curtis (Rep.), of Kansas, 
taking a seat on the rostrum with 


* 


Speaker Garner, then presided and there 
were exercises, including an address, by 
President Hoover and music. (Discus- 
sion of this is printed on page 4.) The 
joint session concluded, the House re- 
cessed at 12:30: until 2:30 p. m. 

The committee of the whole House 
arose, no action having been taken on 


| the bill as a whole. The House then at 


5:51 p. m. adjourned until 11:30 a. m. 
Feb. 22. ; 


v 
The House reassembled at 2:30 p. m. 
The Speaker laid before the House a 
communication to him from the presi- 
dent of the House of Representatives 
of Hungary as follows in full text: “On 
behalf of the Hungarian House of Rep- 


| resentatives, I am sending to you and 


the House our most sincere wishes on 
the occassion of Washington’s bicen- 
tennial. The Hungarian nation will 


| never forget the assistance your eountry 


rendered Hungary in its hardest times. 


Ladislas Almasy, president of the House.” 


On motion of majority leader Rainey 
(Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill., the proceed- 


| ings in the joint session and the ad- 


dresses at the east front of the Capitol 
were ordered printed in the Congres- 
sional Record: Minority Leader Snell 
(Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., also moved, 
and the House agreed, to print similarly 
an article on Washington by former 
President Calvin Coolidge. 

Representative’ Ramseyer (Rep.), of 
Bloomfield, Ia., announced the death of 
his predecessor in Congress, Sanford 
Kirkpatrick. 

The House then went into committee 


of the whole to consider amendments | 


to the so-called four department bill, 
the appropriation bill (H. R. 9349) for 
the maintenance of the Departments 
of State, Justice, Commerce and Labor 
during the next fiscal year. 

Other minor changes were made in 
the appropriations for the Bureau of 
Mines. 

The House at 5:30 p. m., without final 
action on the four-department bill, ad- 
journed until noon a Feb. 23. 


The Senate 

yu Senate was not in session Feb. 20 

having adjournéd Feb. 19 until Feb. 
22 to take part with the House in a 
joint service in observance of the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of Washing- 
ton, following which it stood in ad- 
journment until noon, Feb. 23. 


Daily Record of 


BILLS IN CONGRESS 


( New Measures Introduced 


Changes In Status 


Agriculture 

roduced: 

= R oo38. Leavitt. For relief of agricul- 

turalists using summer-fallow method of 
farming; Banking and Currency. 

H. J. Res. 303. Major. For preparation, 
printing, and distribution of pamphlets con- 

ing certain information regarding produc- 
tion of wheat and corn; Agriculture. 

8. 3745.. Connally. To promote improve- 
ment in spinning quality of cotton grown in 
U. 8..to secure correlation and most ,eco- 
nomic&l conduct 


‘ . wet other re- 
sources; Agricul a rei . 
8. 3746. Connally. To authorize Secy. of 
Agriculture to make surveys of representative 
farm areas each year in each State for pur- 
pose of obtaining and publishin; information 
upon economic condition 0 
throughout U. S.; Agriculture and Forestry. 
Banks; Banking 
Bills introduced: 
H. R, 9554. Hogg of W. Va. 


‘ot 


To amend sec. 


5 of Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act. | 


Public Law No. 2, Seventy-second Congress, 
approved Jan. 22, 1932, so as to extend pro- 


agriculture | 





visions of said act to corporations aiding in 
liquidation of State banks, savings banks, 
trust companies, and/or building and loan 
assns.; Banking and Currency. 


Commerce and Trade 
Bills introduced: 
H. R. 9540. LaGuardia. To prohibit send- 
ing and receipt of stolen propervy Wroug. a 
terstate and foreign commerce; Judiciary. 
Congress 
Bills introduced: 
Res. 150. Greenwood. To amend clause 

XIII; Rules. 

Stseeiat of Columbia 

ills introduced: 
ct R. 9549. Gilbert. ‘To amend Code of 
Law for District of Columbia in relation to 
descent and distribution; District of Columbia. 

H. R. 9553. Dyer. For service of civil proc- | 
ess in custody or confinement in District of 
Columbia; District of Columbia. | 

H. R. 9557. Gilbert. To amend certain sec- 
tions of Code of Law for District of Columbia, 
approved March 3, 1901, and distribution; 
District: of Columbia. 

. Executive Departments 

lls introduced: 
~~ ¢ 9537. Ramseyer. For reorfanization | 
of administrative branches of Govt. to create 
seorganianes board; Expenditures in the) 

ecutive rtments. 
om J. Res.) 302. Holaday. For abolishing, 
combining, and consolidating of cormissions, 
boards, departments, bureaus, and divisions 
f National Govt.; Expenditpres in the Execu- 
ive Departments. 


H. Ss. 
3 of Rule 


Finance 
Changes in status: 
. Res. 151. Crea 
to H. Feb. 20, 1932. 
Flood and Flood Control 
henges 
H. R. 


in status: 

4715. For protection of _. vee 
Valley, Calif.. against injury or_ destructio: 
by reasot of Colo. River floods. Reptd. to H. 
Feb. 20, 1932. 
FOREIGN RELA— 
Changes in status: 

H. J. Res. 275. To authorize 
by U. 8S. in Interparliamentary 
to H. Feb. 19, 1932. 

Forestry 
Bills 
8. 


ting economy com4 Reptd. 


rticipation 
nion; reptd, | 


introduced: | 

3743. Jones. To authorize adjustment of 

the boundaries of the Colville National For- 

est, in Wach.; Public Lands and Surveys. 
Immigration 

Changes in status: 

H. R. 9393. To increase passport fees; reptd. 
to H. Feb. 19, 1932. 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 9548. Jeffers. 


| in Statuary 


{right of wa 


| Bills introduced: 





és To restrict general 
immigration into U. 8.; Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. | 

H. R. 9550. Jenkins. For change of pref-| 
erence within quotas; Immigration and Nat- | 
uralization. 

H. J. Res. 300. Dies. Further restricting 
immigration into U. 8.; Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

H. J. Res. 301. Dies. Further restricting 
immigration into U. 8.; Immigration and Nat- | 
uralization. 





H. J. Res. 306. Underwood. Further re- 
stricting immigration into U. 8.; Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Indians 
Changes in status: 

8 3110 Authorizing Secy.- of Interior 
to arrange with States for éducation, meéd- 
ica! attention, and relief of distress of Ih- 
dians; reptd. to 8. Feb. 19, 1932. 

Bills introduced: 
8. J. Res. 109. Hayden. Authorizing apprn. | 
for construction and equipment of Govt. In-| 
dian boarding or day schools within Ariz.; 
Indian Affairs. 

8. 3731. McNary. To amend act author- | 
izing atty. gen. of Calif. to bring suit in | 
Court of Claims on behalf of Indians of Calif., 
approved May 18, 1928, as amended; Indian | 
Affairs. ~- 
H. R. 9559. Christopherson. For construc- | 
tion and equipment of hospital at Wagner, | 
8. Dak.; Indian Affairs. } 

Irrigation and Reclamation | 
Bills introduced: | 

8. 3744. Oddie. For construction of reser- | 
voir in Little Truckee River, Calif., and for 
such dams and other improvements as may 
be necessary to impound waters of Webber, 
Independence, and Donner Lakes, and for fur- 
ther development of water resources of 
Truckee River; Irrigation and Reclamation, | 

8. 3747. Connally. To establish in Dept. of 
Interior natl. reclamation control service to 
provide aid to States and their political sub- | 
divs. in construction of improvements for | 
purpose of flood prevention, drainage and. ir- 
rigation; Commerce, 


| 20, 1932. 
| Bills introduced: 


Judiciary: Judicial Code 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 8897. To authorize compacts between 
States relating to service of process and pro- 
duction of witnesses in criminal cases; reptd. 
to H. Feb. 19, 1932. 

Bills introduced: 
H. R. 9545.. Harlan. To repeal obsolete secs, 


| of Revised Statutes omitted from U. 8. Code; 


Revision of the Laws. 

H. Res. 153. Sumners of. Tex. 
Com. on Judiciary to investigate 
any, of antitrust ari ae 

, or 


Authorizin; 
changes, 


Changes in status: 3 

HK. R. 8088. For cooperation by Federal 
Govt. with States in relieving hardship and 
suffering caused by unemployment; reptd. to 
H. Feb. 19, 1932. 
Bilis introduced: 

H. R, 9544. Britten. For relief of unemploy- 


|; ment throughout U. S.; Judiciary. 


Monuments 
Changes in status: 
HK. Con. Res, 14. 


Accepting statue of Gen. 
John Sevier, 


resented by Tenn. to be placed 
all; reptd. to H. Feb. 19, 1932. 
National Defense 


| Changes in status: 


8. 3547. To authorize Secy. of War to ac- 
quire, exchange, transfer, and sell 
tracts of real estate; reported to 8. 
1932. 

3443. 


Feb. 19, 


To authorize Secy. of War to grant 
to Alameda Belt Line across 
Benton Field Military Reservation, Alameda, 
Calif.; reptd. to 8. Feb. 19, 1932. 

8. 3514. Regulating use of apprns. for mili- 
tary and nonmilitary activities of War Dept.; 
reptd. to 8. Feb. 19, 1932 


R. 5352. For better administration of 


| justice in Navy; reptd. to H. Feb. 19, 1932. 
| Bills introduced: 


H. 9539. Fernandez. To establish na- 
tional military park to commemorate cam- 
paign.and Battle of Chalmette, in La.; Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

H. R. 9542. James. To authorize construc- 
tion of buildings; utilities, and appurtenances 
to Albrook Field, Canal Zone; Military Affairs, 

H. R. 9543. James. To authorize impenees 
ment of Flying Field, Canal Zone; Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 9547. Evans of Mont. (by request). 
To confer upon Montana right to tax for 
State and county purposes, persons, copart- 
nerships, and epee and their property 
within certain military reservations in State; 
Military Affairs. 

Parks 


Changes in status: 

S. 1855 For care and maintenance of 
Guilford Courthouse National Military Park; 
reported to 8. Feb. 19, 1932, 

Patriotic Observances 
Changes in status: 

S. 1861. Authorizing George Washington 
Bicentennial Comm, to print and distribute 
additional s¢ts of writings of George Wash- 
ington. Reptd. to S. Jan. 7. Passed 8S. Jan. 
26. Reptd. to H. Feb. 20, 1932. 
rostal Service 


H. R. 9555. Haines. To authorize Post- 
master General to hire vehicles from postal 
employes; Post Office‘ and Post Roads. 

i. J. Res. 304. Dickstein. Authorizing 
apprn. of $25,000,000 for temporary post-office 


work; Appropriations. 


Prohibition 
Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res. 307. Lea. Proposing amdt. to 
Constitution providing for referendum on 
eighteenth amdmt. and to prohibit saloons; 
Judiciary. 

Public Buildings and Grounds 


| Bilis introduced: 


H. R. 9558. Garber. For purchase of site and 
erection of public building in Beaver, Okla.; 


| Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Railroads 
Bills introduced: 
H. R. 9551. Nelson of Wis. To amend sec. 
15a of Interstate Commerce Act; Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


Shipping 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 9546. Andrew of Mass. For treat- 

and transportation of shipwrecked 
American fishermen stranded abroad; Mer- 
chant Marine, Radio and Fisheries. 

H. R. 9552, Thatcher. For création of Pan- 
ama Canal memorial commission; Rules. 

Territories and Possessions 

Changes in status: 

H. J. Res. 149. To correct spelling of name 
of Island of Porto Rico. Reptd. to H. Feb. 


ment 


Veterans 


H. R. 9556. McLeod. For renewal and ex- 
tension of 5-year level premium term Goct. 
insurance policies for additional 5-year pe- 


| riod without médical examination; World War 


Veterans’ Legislation. 


Naval Airship Akron 


Damaged in Undocking | 


The Department of the Navy announced 


orally, on Feb, 22, that it was advised in| 


a@ dispatch from the naval air station at 
Lakehurst, N. J., that the airship Akron 


was damaged while undocking and had' 


been unable to make a scheduled inspec- 
tion flight on Feb. 22 in which members 
of the House Naval Affairs Committee 
were to participate. 


Detailed information regarding 


certain | 


> 


the | 
|damages were to be forwarded to the De- 
partment later, it was stated. 


Million Persons 
Are Given Aid | 
By Red Cross. 


Relief Administered During | 
Recent Months to Victims 
Of Drought, Flood and 
Unemployment 


— 


The Red Cross in the last. few. fnonths 
has helped about 1, people suffer- 
ing from drought, fiodd, unemployment | 
and other distressing conditions; accord- 
ing to information made available Feb. 20 
at the National Red Cross Office at Wash- 
ington. Additional information made} 
available follows: Tee | 

The National Red Cross Administered 
relief to 153,236 people in two major dis- 
}asters and foureminor catastrophes. Red 
| Cross chapters aided 872,662 persons. The 
Red Cross gave relief in almost every | 
State and in approximately two-thirds of 
| the 3,000 counties in the Nation, 


Relief for Unemployed 


Under a policy of relief established by| 
Chairman Payne last September, 1,863 Red | 
Cross chapters are participating in un- 
employment relief. Of these, 324 chapters 
are the family welfare agency in their 
community. Other chapters have enlarged 
their service to veterans. Types of relief 
given for the unemployed by still other 
chapters are the collection and production | 
of clothing; providing hot lunches in| 
schcols; conducting central clearing house | 
of relief cases; making family investiga- 
| tions for other agencies; furnishing milk 
| for pre-school children; aiding transients. | 
|. The drought relief work in five north- | 
western States—Montana, North and 
| South Dakotas, Nebraska and Washington 
—would rate as a major catastrophe in 
normal times. Red Cross workers have 
110,471 persons on their relief rolls in 95 
counties in the five States. 


Flood Reliéf Cited 


A second disaster of large ‘proportions 
was the flooding of tributaries of the 
Mississippi River in northern Louisiana 
and northern ren oe, In 20 countiés 
involved the National Red Cross and chap- 
ters are today feeding or otherwise caring | 
for 35,100 people. The water is receding | 
but it will be some time before the Red 
Cross is relieved of the care of these 
people. 

Ih minor tornadoes which struck com- 
munities. in Alabama, Mississippi and 
Arkansas 470 people were helped; in Idaho 
forest fires relief was given and flooded 
streams in eastern Kentucky called for 
national relief by the Red Cross. 

Indian families numbering 56,900 per-| 
sons who are not Government wards also 
are being fed by the Red Cross. 


Capitol Ceremonies 


Open Celebration of 
Birth of Washington 


|President Speaks at Exer- 
cises in House of Repre- 
sentatives and Attends 
| ~ Open Air Observances 


President Hoover, the Cabinet, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, foreign 
ambassadors ministers, the Army, 
Navy, Mariné Corps and Goast Guard, 
governors of States and heads of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, at a joint session of 
the Senate and House, on Feb. 22, joined 
in a common patriotic tribute in com- 
memoration of the 200th anniversay of the 
birth of George Washington. The President | 
| in an address eulogized the first President. | 
(The President's address is published in 
full text on page 3.) e 

The joint session officially inaugurated 
;nine months of nation-wide celebration. 
While addresses were being given by men 
lin public and private life at exercises 
| throughout the country and in England 
and France and other countries abroad, 
the ceremonies at the United States 
Capitol signalized the leadirig event in 
the world-wide observance of the day. 

Ceremonies Are Broadcast 

It was the climax ‘of many months of 

planning by the United States George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission, un- 
der the executive direction of Representa- 
tive Bloom (Dem.), of New York City, to 
make the day at the Nation’s Capitol and 
in all States and cities America’s greatest 
tribute to the greatest figure dn its, history. 
Ceremonies at the joint session at the 
east front of the Capitol were broadcast 
nationally and internationally by the Na- 
tional preeceemes Company and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 
--The ceremonies were held in the cham- 
ber of the House of Representatives, with 
the floor and the galleries alike crowded. 
They began at 11:30 a. m., when the House 
was called to order by S er Garner 
(Wem); of Uvalde, Texas. The chaplain 
of the House, Rev. Dr. es Shera 
Montgomery, delivered the invocation. 

The Senate had formally convened and 
marched to the House at this time. As 
the Senators arrived in procession, led 
by Vice President Curtis (Rep.), of 
Kansas, the Vice President ascended the 
Speakers’ rostrum, where Speaker Garner 
tendered him the gavel. The Vice Presi- 
dent presided, with the Speaker sitting 
beside him. 

Officials and Guests at Capitol 

Officials and other guests of honor, as 
well as the Senate, were formally an- 
nounced, and escorted to assigned seats. 
The Justices of the Supreme Court and 
Governors and Commissioners occupied 
seats on the right of the rostrum, mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic Corps on the left, 
with General Pershing, the Chief of Staff 
of the Army, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions of the Navy, the Major General 
Commandant of the Marine:Corps, and 
the Commandant of the Coast Guard. 

The Bicentennial Commissieners—both 
national and local—and represéntatives of 
the family of George Washington had 
seats on the right and left of the ros- 
trum. The Senators sat back of the Cabi- 
net and the Supreme Court, ranging them- 
selves on both sides of the main aisle. 
Representatives in the House occupied 
stats on both sides of the chamber in the 
rear of the Senators and the Governors, 

The President was escorted into the hall 
by the joint committee on arrangements 
of the Senate and House, comprising Sen- 
ators Fess (Rep.), of Ohio; Capper (Rep.), | 
of Kansas, and Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, | 
and Representatives Woodrum (Dem.), of 
Roanoke, Va.; Byrns (Dem.), of Nashville, 
Tenn., and Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, 
Conn. 

In the Speaker’s lobby, just back of the | 
House, patriotic airs were played by the 
Marine Band, directed by Capt. Taylor 
Branson. During the exercises the as- 














———— 


“The Star Spangled Banner.” The inter- | 
state male chorus, led by Interstate Com- | 
merce Commissioner Clyde B. Aitchison, 
| sang the “Recessional.” 

The President was pre--nted b 


Senator | 
| Fess, the vice chairman of the Bicenten- | 


semblage in the hall sang “America” and | 50 








nial Commission. The President is the} 
chairman of that Commission. 
At the conclusion of the exercises at 


The quarters in San Jose occupied 


Rica are reported to be in the zone of‘fighting in the streets of San Jose 

between government and insurrectory forces and to have been tempo- 

rarily vacated by the staff of the American mission. Fighting and snip- 

ing on most of the principal streets of the capital city were reported 

continuing in advices to the Department of State. The legation building 
is shown above. 
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List_ supplied daily by the Library 
of Connress. Fiction, "hooks in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
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Lib: 0 ca n 

ae is at end’ of last line. 


Colloids. 272 p., illus, N, 
. Longmans, Green & co., 1931. 31-34542 
Life in nature, ed. by Have- 
p. N. ¥., L. MacVeagh, 1931. 

31-28453 


lock Ellis. 


| Karsten, Karl G. Scientific forecasting; meth- 


ods and application to practi business 
and to stock market operations. lp. N. 
Y., Greenberg, 1931. 31-28518 


| Macaulay, Thos. B. M., ist baron, 1800-1859. 


ttn England from accession of James 
II. (World’s classics. cclxvi-cclxx.) v. 5. 
Lond., Oxford univ. press, 1931. 31-28246 
McGregor, Richard C. rr birds, 
haunts and habits, by ... and Elizabeth J. 
Marshall. 213 p., illus. Phil., John C, Win- 
ston co., 1931 31-34534 
English education un- 
der test acts; history of Nonconformist 
academies, 1662-1820. (Pubs. of Univ. of 
Manchester. Hist. ser. no. 59.) p. Man- 
chester, Univ. press, 1931. 31-34551 


| Modern photography; special autumn number 


by the American legation to~Costa 








Business Called Upon to Solve 
Problems and Avert Dictatorship 


Dr. Cooper, Commissioner of Education, Urges Attitude 


Of Social Service to 


{Continued from Page 2.] 


“Polyanna.” Imagine the diagnostician 
who refused to recognize the early evi- 


tdences of cancer because suffering for 


the patient is indicated. 

“In addition to a scientific habit of 
thinking, education can help bring to 
business leadership a professional point 
has been quoted in our newspapers as 
of view—one which plans the’ general 
good above private gain. Within a 
week, a prominent business leader 
advocating a social service viewpoint for 
American business. 

“T hold that the essential relationships 
of education and business are these: First, 
American education is a vast industry not 
growing out of simple needs of a society 
which cares for a standard of living that 
provides only food, shelter and clothing, 
but developed in response to a secondary 


or cultural want; second, literacy and a) 


continued education have developed the 
American standard of living, which cre- 
ates business by giving people purchasing 
power. 

United Front Held Urgent 


“In the future, business must under- 
take a scientific and fearless study of its 
own problems, a program which can be 


carried out only by schools, colleges, and | 


graduate institutions of business admin- 
istration. If American business and Amer- 
can capitalism are to survive Russian bol- 
shevism and thereby keep American indi- 


vidual liberty from faliing before a dic-| 
| tatorship such as exists in Russia, it will | 


be through changing the attitude of busi- 
ness from self-interest and the accumu- 
lation of money as a measure of personal 
success, to an attitude of social service 
in which capital and labor work to- 
gether for the good of the entire Amer- 
ican Nation. 

“Only through education can we ex- 
pect that the coming generation will rec- 


|ognize and maintain such standards of 


economic and civic prosperity.” 


Calling attention to the present eco- | 


nomic emergency, Dr. Judd, in his address, 


|stated “all the peoples of the earth are 


beginning to realize that a free universal 
education is the only sure guaranty of 
civilization.” He said the present emer- 
gency has done must to teach Americans 
that all their institutions are interrelated. 

Education, he declared, has not “failed,” 
as some critics assert. He cited the 


growth of high-school courses from 9 in, 


1880, to 250 in 1931. He suggested, how- 
ever, that they be revised and reduced to 
about 100. 


That part of Dr. Judd’s address urging | 
a study of present-day problems follows | 


in part: 
“It would, of course, be foolish to hope 


that we can overcome our ignorance re-| 


garding social insiitutions and social forces 
in a day: 
from the program of our public schools the 
study of social institutions. We téach 
puplis in the elementary schools to com- 
pute taxes, but we do not tell them about 





12:30 p. m. the Vice President declared 
the joint session dissolved.. The Senate 
retired to its chamber at the other end of 
the Capitol and the House adjourned to 
meet again in the afternoon for routine 
consideration of an appropriation bill. 

Immediately following the joint session, 
President Hoover went to the gaily deco- 
rated grandstand on the east front of the 
Capitol. There, facing thousands of peo- 
ple massed on the plaza, he took part in 
the exercises conducted by the District of 
Columbia Bicentennial Commission. 

School Children Sing 

At. a signal given by him, the entire as- 
semblage, including 10,000 school children 
and an adult chorus of 2,000, led_by Dr. 
Walter Damrosch, to an accompaniment 
played by massed bands of the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps, sang “America.” 


Representative Beck (Rep.), of Philadel- | 


phia, Pa., delivered an address on “The 
Memory of Washington.” 

George Washington was pictured in this 
address a8 one who would have welcomed 
“the present noble efforts of the nations 
to insure peace by an equitable limitation 
of arms.” . 

Washington “belongs to few among mor- 
tal men whose fame is timeless,” Repre- 
sentative Beck said. “The empires of 
Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, Freder- 
ick the Great and Napoleon have van- 
ished,” he commented, “but the republic 
foundéd by Washington survives, with its 
great power never ro gréat nor its pres- 
tige so resplendent.” 


Applications Received 


By Radio Commission 


Applications made public Feb. 20 by the 
Federal Radio Commission follow: 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

Northwest Airways, Inc.. tmice new licenses 


for aircraft on 3,105, 3,005, 2,854, 5,377.5 ke., 
w 


KDG, Press Wireless, Inc., Honolulu, T. H., | 


modification of l'cense for additional fréquen- 
cles. 

KHCGT, KHCFU, KHODW, KHCHS, West- 
ern Air Express, Inc., Assignment of aircraft 
pagans to Transcontinéntal & Western Air, 
ne. 

KHDFU, KHDEV, KMDYB, Transcontinental 
& Western Air, Inc., modification of aircraft 
license for decrease in power 50 w. and change 
in description of transmitter. 


It is even more foolish to omit | 


Replace Self-inter-st 


taxes. We teach pupils in the high schools | 
the history of ancient States and their 
problems, but we dare not discuss the 
urgent present-day problem of who shall 
own public utilities in the cities of the) 
United States. 

“We seem to be afraid that some local; 
banker or board member or the Federal 
Trade Commission will interfere if we 
discuss public utilities. The Federal Trade | 
Commission has indeed in recent years| 
practically banished the topic of public | 
| utilities from the high schools of the} 
United States. | 

“I do not have the honor of acquain-| 
tance with the gentlemen of this Commis- | 
sion, but I am quite sure that the Federal 
Trade Commission’ is not so constituted 
| that it can be trusted with the power to 
determine either positively or negatively 
what should be taught in the schools. 

“My recommendation is that we who are 
directly responsible for the schools be the 
first to recognize the obligation to in- 
troduce the young people of America to 
a fuller knowledge of social institutions 
than is now supplied by American educa- | 
tion. If I had my way, I would bring it 
to pass that the center and core of the 
| school curriculum ‘at every level would be 
instruction regarding the social order. 

“I would teach pupils, when they use| 

number, that they are enjoying the ad- 
vantages of one of the greatest intellectual 
inventions that the race has ever per- 
fected. When they study science, I would 
have them learn that knowledge is the 
| product of long cooperative labor. When) 
| they study literature, I would have. them | 
| realize that they are being initiated into | 
|the ideals of the civilization of which 
; they are a part.” 
Four Stagés of Research | 
| In his outline of the Secondary Edu-| 
| cation Survey, Dr. Koos said “it is still too | 
| early” to summarize the evidence gathered | 
| during the investigation. Four stages of 
| research have been under way, he pointed 
out: Identifying schoo:s whose practices | 
;are being investigated; inquiring inten- | 
sively into the practices of those schools; | 
| visting and studying at close hand their | 
rang conditions, and tabulating the find- 
ngs. 

Ellen C. Lombard, specialist in parent | 
education at the Federal Office of Educa- | 
| tion, discussed the conference method be- 
ing employed in 52 American colleges dur- 
ing their Summer sessions. Through these 
sessions, she explained, demands for par- 
ent education are being met. 











ree 


Four Powers Warn Japan | 


Of Responsibility in China| 


[Continued from Page 3.1 

nese Government more than to know that 
the result of their actions here had been 
to cause damage to foreign life and prop- 
erty. In reply to our question as to the 
possibility of yet bringing about a cessa- 
tion of hostilities, the Japanese Minister 
| informed us that matters now rested with 
the Chinese authorities.’ 


Protest Made to Chinese 

“Mr. Johnson reported to the Depart- 
ment of State at 8 p. m., Feb. 19, as fol- | 
lows: 

“‘Captain William Mayer, together with 
British military attache and representa- 
tives of the French and Italian forces, 
called on General Tsai Ping Kai to pro- | 
jtest against Chinese artillery fire into 
Yangtzepoo and to request that he re- 
| frain from further fire in that direction. | 
General Tsai stated that the fire was in 
reply to Japanese artillery fire from the 
| Settlement area and that he would defi- | 
|nitely refrain from such fire tonight, and | 
if assured by neutral observers and his 
own investigators that no Japanese ar- | 
tillery was in position in the Settlement | 
area he would never again fire there.” 

The Department of the Navy's an-| 
| nouncement follows in full text: 

Admiral M. M. Taylor, Commander in 
Chief, Asiatic Fleet, reports to the Navy 
Department that the Japanese commenced 
| An advance at 7:30 a. mg. the morning of 
Feb. 20 (Shanghai time. A formal let- 
| ter was handed Admiral Taylor by one of 
the officers of Vice Admiral emure’s 
staff, the letter stating that hostilities 
| would be commenced by the Japanese be- 
j cause of the failure of the Chinese to| 
accépt terms of the Japanese ultimatum. | 

A number of shells fell in the Settle- 
;ment during daylight of the 20th, killing 
three Chinese. Two shells registered hits | 
in a mill in the United States sector of 
the Settlement in which Marines were 


billeted. No casualties resulted from these 
shells. 


Japanese Reach Kiangwan | 

The Japanese advance reached Kiang- | 
wan during daylight of the 20th. The! 
forts at Woosung were bombarded by 


Park View Hotel 
|Hollywood by the Sea' 


| FLORIDA | 


| Modern hotel. 100 rooms, each with private | 
bath or ensuite; American plan; radical rate 





réduction $84.00 weekly, two persons; twin beds. 
W. Jd. LOWE, Manager 


Va.—Communication from Gov. 


of “The Studio.” P., N. 

E. Rudge, 1931. - 
Moloney, Francis X. The fur trade in New 
England, 1620-1676. 150 p. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard univ. press, 1931. 31-3450) 
New York comm. on ventilation. School ven- 
tilation, principles and practices. 73 p. 
Y., Bur. of 

univ... 1931, 1-3 
Thompson, Ella R. The subnormal child in 
edagogy; book for Binet teachers, 31 p. 
lewark, Snell prees, 1931. 31-34544 
Pettibone, Chauncey J. V. Pettibone’s text- 
book of physiological chemistry with exper- 
iments, rev. by’ J. F. McClendon. 5th ed, 
,» illus. St, Louis, C. V. Mosby co., 
» 31-34597 
Porter, Edna, comp. Double blossoms, Helen 
Keller anthology. 96 p. N. Y., L. Copeland, 
1931. 31-34592 
Revill, Janie. Abstract of Moore records of 
S. C., 1694-1865. 46 p. Columbia, 8, C., 
State co., 1931. 31-34608 
Seward, Albert C. Plant life through the ages; 
geological and botanical retrospect. 601 p., 
Cambridge, Eng., Univ. press, 1931. 
31-3454) 
213 p. N. 


il illus. Y., W. 


pubs., Teachers coll., Columbia 


illus. 


Shaw, Elizabeth. Painted maps. x le 
Y., MacVeagh, 1931. 31-34612 
Shepherd, Mrs. Jane (Bushnell). From New 
Haven to Madison in the sixties, and other 
Madison sketches. 130 R, New Haven, Conn., 
Tuttle; Morehouse & Taylor co., 1931. 
31-34607 
Simpson, Clarence 0. Toothsome topics:$1 p. 
St. Louis, University press, 1931. 31-3 
Standley, Paul C. Nyctaginacede and Chéeno- 
podiaceae Of northwestern South America. 
Field museum of natural history. Pub. 303. 
jotanical ser. vol. xi, no. 3.) 3 ~126. 
Chicago, 1931. 3 
Stevens, Bertha. Child and universe. 249 p. 
N. ¥., John Day co., 1931. 31-3485 
Villiger, Emil. Brain and spinal cord; man- 
ual for study of morphology and fibre-tracts 
of central nervous system, by .. ., ed. Bb 
Wm. H. F. Addison, 4th rev. Amer. ed. 337 
p., illus. Phil., J. B. Lippincott co., 1931. 
31-34536 
Walter, Ellery. High hats and low bows. 222 
p. N. Y¥., G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1931. 31-28503 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


submitting 
The Budget Bill, a tentative bill for all 
proposed apprns. of 1932-1934 Budget (2 yrs. 
ending respectively Je. 13, 1933, and Je, 13, 
1934. Richmond, 1931. 

Rept. of Comm. on County Govt. of Gen. 
Assembly—Sen. Doc. No. 3, submitted Dec. 
1, 1931. Richmond, 1931. 

Me.—Me State Valuation, Basis on which State 
and County Taxes are assesséd during 1931 
= 1932, Bd. of State Assessors. Augusta, 

Va.—Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Health and Health 
Comr, to Gov. of Va., f. yr. ended Je. 30, 
1931. Richmond, 1931. 

Miss.—27th Bienn. Rept. of Bd. of Health, 
July 1, 1929, to Je. 30,.1931. Jackson, 1931. 
N. J.—Ann. Rept. of Comptroler of Treasury, 
f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931. Trenton, 1931. 
Va.—34th Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Labor and 
Industry, for f yr. ended Sept. 30, 1931. In- 
dustrial Statistics for cal. yr. 1930. Rich- 

mond, 1932. 

Ann. Rept. of Auditor of Pub. Accounts to 
Ge. f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931. Richmond, 
1932. 

Communication from Gov., transmitting 
Rept. of Comm. Appointed to Consiger Qués- 
tion of Criminal Costs in Va.—Ser. Doc. No. 
6. Richmond, 1932. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage. from the Inquiry Division o/ 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card wumbers are given 
in ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Treasury Decisions under Customs and Other 
Laws—Vol. 59, Jan.-Je., 1931. U. 8S. Treas- 
ury Dept. Price, $2.75. (10-11513) 

Tex., Drainage of Agricl. Lands—i5th Census 
of U. $.: 1930. Bur. of Census, U. 8. 
of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. (31-2) 

U. 8S. Official Postal Guide—Vol. 

Monthly on. Feb., 1932. U. 8. 
fice Dept. ubscription price, $1.50 a year. 

Decisions of Courts and Opinions Affecting 
Labor, 1929-1930—Bull. of Bur. of Labor Sta- 
tistics No. 548, U. 8. Dept. of Labor. Price, 


$1.00. (L26-237) 
Radio Service Bull.—No. 178, Jan. 20, 1932 
Radio Div., U. 8. Dept. of Commerce. Sub- 
scription price, 25 cents a year. (15-26255) 
Dental Goods and Equipment; Instruments, 
Professional and Scientific; Optical Goods: 
Photographic Apparatus and Materials; Sur- 
ical and Orthopedic Appliances, Including 
rtificial Limbe—Manufactures: 1929, 15th 
Census of U. &., Bur. of Census, U. 8. Dept. 
of Commerce.” Price, 5 cents. (31-28148) 
Retail Distribution in Conn.—Distribution No, 
R-101, Census of Distribution, Final Sériés, 
15th Census of U. 8.: 1930. Bur. of Census, 
U. 8. Dept. of Commerce. Apply at Bur. 
(32+26112) 
44th Ann. Rept. on Statistics of Railways in 
U. 8. for Yr. Ended Dec. 31, Prepared 
by Bur. of Statistics, Interstate Commerce 
Comm. Apply at Comm. (5-11208) 


Japanese warships in the Whangpoo. Chi- 
nese field guns apparently are still op- 
erative in the Chapei area. Thé Japanese 
advance appears to be approximately four 
hours behind schedule. 

The “Barker,” destroyer, Lieut. Comdr. 
J. K. Davis, commanding, arrived at 
Chinkiang, 150 miles up the Yangtze River, 
on the 19th, and the “Bulmer,” destroyer, 
Lieut. Comdr. L, P. Bischoff, commanding, 
devarted Chinkiang on the 20th for 
Shanghai. 
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e 
Share in Upward 
Poultry and Vegetables at, 
Same Level However, | 
“4 |certain countries of Europe, and few | 
With Eggs Falling Some- Oriental areas, duty advances, often hori- | 
é ; zontal in character, were widely resorted 
what in Price for Week to during 1931 as a means of obtaining 
ee governmental reversed: ape bon i 
. m i ; ° a 
Prices of agricultural products shared | ing ss Fh Agen itures and.| 
to some extent, in the “upward price re-| fixed foreign obligations, during the very 
bound” of commodities and _ securities | period when the diminished im 
near the middle of February, wheat, cot- | lowered do: business activity were 
ton, and.butter going higher, the Depart- | yielding lower.revenues than normal, both 
ment of Agriculture has.just stated. Poul-|at the custemssand from internal taxes. 
try and vegetables were about steady,/Many co! particularly in Latin 
livestock showed little recovery, and eggs | America’ and ope, adopted drastic 
were lower, it was stated. The statement | measures aimed at the sheer curtailment 
follows in full text: _ | Of the volume of imports, either to keep 
Farm products shared to some extent in|them in Balance with (or below) the 
the upward price rebound of the goods and | shrinking volume of exports, or as a means 
securities markets near the middle of the | of conserving foreign exchange afd pro- 
month. Wheat and cotton values were | tecting currency values. 
stimulated by recently increasing demand | The year was characterized by a marked 
for export. Butter prices responded | revival, particularly on the continent of 
slightly to reports of decreased production | Europe, of methods of controlling oe 
and increased withdrawals from storage,| trade that had been common during the 


but the market continued unsettled asfor| years following the war, namely, by li- 
some weeks past. Egg markets were still | cense restrictions or quota limitations upon 
weak and prices unusually low for the time | the importation of specified lists of com- 
of year. Poultry is in light demand at nearly | modities. On a few products, notably 
steady prices. Livestock failed to show/| Wheat, a favorite European device of the 
much recovery. Vegetable markets made |Past few years has been the limitation 
a fairly steady showing but there was little | of imports to given percentages of the 
change in the dull, week position of pota- | purchases of similar or substitutive do- 
toes. mestic products. Since the early Fall of 
| 1931, however, the resort to import quotas | 
}and restrictions has grown rapidly and | 
spread to other commodities. 





Cotton Trend Upward 
The cotton market was faily active near 
the middte of February. Price trend was 


distinctly upward. Domestic and foreign! other had been either adopted or au- 


demand was fair to good. In the absence | thorized by at least a dozen European 


of free offerings of low-grade cottons, buy-| countries, with prospects of their more 
ers turned more to the better grades, rang-| intensive use during 1932. Incidentally, it 
ing from white middling to strict mid-| js significant that in the case of several 
dling. Lengths of staples mostly inquired | countries, import restrictions have been 


for were % inch up to and including) authorized 
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Further Action to Curtail Trade 
Is Foreseen in Foreign Nations (exter ciety iets 





Easing of Trade Carriers Said to Rest On q|‘ha2-stimulation, in an effort to improve 
| Financial and Economic Recovery 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


| stimulate or control exports, in addition | Believed Temporary 


ments to facilitate trade exc 


rts. and | ily 


| By January, 1932, the use of one or the | 
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patent leather, automobile steel body 
sheets, photographic articles, electric light 
bulbs, 
glass 


foster certain agricultural exports, the 
steps by the Union of, South Africa toward 
an export subsidy upon primary products, 


certain chemical products and 
and the. bounties upon coal and wheat in- 


ware, leather goods, shoes, knit goods, 
vulcanized fiber, several metallurgical 
products, mechanical construction ee. 
ment and gasoline stoves. Additional in- 
formation made availabte in the state- 
ment follows: 
es Government Steps 
Among attempts by the Frencligovern- 
ment to stem the world-wide economic de- 
pression in France, which caught “that 
i tion near the end of 1930, evidencing it- 
self there as elsewhere in reduced profits, 
curtailed output and unemployment, the 


° following have been emphasized: stab- 
More Commodity Groups lishment of import quotas, increase@ du- 


© ties, compensating surtaxes, a “national 
As Nation Attempts to | equipment” program, and legal aids to ag- 
Stop Business Decline 


France Planning 
Further Quotas 
In Import Trade 


trolled ‘wheat monopolies was taken .by 
three countries of Europe. 


In the direction of export control rather 


the general world price of sugar and of 
tin, international agreements were put 
into operation during 1931. between the 
peinciael exporting countries in each case 
© restrict the quantities of these com- 
modities to be exported, by national 
quotas. 


Despite Hostilities 


Modifications Made’ in Con 


tract for Sale of Surplus, — 
However, Federal Farm 


Board Explains = = si 





Contingents in Prospect on 


ticular 


roducts, experiments were made 
durin 


931 with a variety of devices to} Many Measures 


to those familiar from earlier years. | Many of the drastic measures resteict 

Miete Peete eae special arrange-| ing import trade taken by foreign coun- 
several sets of neighboring countries, or | Hes during 1931 are obviously temporary, | 
areas members of the same political fam-| 224 May. be expected to pass as the con- 
Such arrangements were worked out | ditions treating them ease off. Many of 
in central Europe, among the Baltic coun- | the measures are of an indefinite term, 
tries, between certain British Dominions, however, and by their nature are not 


riculture and private industry, according 
to A. F,. Rockwell, of the Commerce De- 
|partment’s regional information division. 
With. contingents already in effect on|_ Im tracing recent developments in the 
more than a‘score of commodities, French|Frenok economic policy Mr. Rockwell| Grain stabilization, Corporation are COt= — 
import quotas are in prospect for about 15| points out that the government was not tinuing despite the military activities ~ + 
additional commodity groups, according to| Unaware during 1929 that the nation} 8 P: odifications 
: a Department of Commerce. statement |c-uld not escape for long the world-wide|around Shanghai but some mi ‘ 
and between the areas around the River —— witedrawable. Such a up ith a |Feb. 20 outlining attempts of the French |cecline, and accordingly “all the authority |in the contract for the sale of 15,000,000. 
Plate. The pian for unified control of the - ited f. apecaeant 4 +e ze jonat | government to halt the depression. |and influence of the legislative and execU-|pucshels have been necessitated by the 
export surpluses of grain, agreed to by| mite tarilt policy, in favor. ol @ Lhe Import quotas are foreseen for leathers,| tive branches were brought into play” to a ted orally Feb. 20°86 
representatives of the Danubian countries |ST@i O§ more general and substantia | try to offset, in some measure, the ill- | hostitities, it was stated orally *t™ 
at the Belgrade conference late in 1930 ap-|‘@tiff Ptotection, is probably the most ae effects of the down-swing. the offices of the Federal Farm Board. 5) 
parently was not acceptable to the Gov- | ST! ing j bab on gl Mac ag of a more | may create new trade orientations likely | Aid 60 tedieebes The rodifications consist mainly of @f= 
ernments; their efforts during 1931 were |°™,!€SS Permanent character. |to. persist. ‘ i ; rangements by which some of the wheat. 
directed mainly toward bilateral agree-|_ The curb upon foreign trade through |“ yowever, as earlier intimated, the like-| _Aside from relying on import quotas to| i hes the flood~. 
ments with grain-importing countries of |€XChange control carries a certain amount | 1504 of a material easing up of the trade | -aKe Up the increasing spread in the ad-|may be sold before it reac : 
Europe for perferential outlets in their |°f internal self-correction, by the inher-| barriers of foreign countries during 1932) VeT<, balance of trade, the French govern- | stricken areas for which it: was destined — 
markets. In the case of the Scandinavian | Mt difficulties and handicaps of their op-| aonears to depend largely upon the early|™ment resorted to the establishment of] under the original contract, the ae 
countries and Japan, the pressure to|¢ration.” Moreover, since the operation -of | -ecoiving of the financial crisis, and upon |COmpensating surtaxes on merchandise | to be used in buying food in the 
maintain the country’s competitive place |import quota systems, as well as of the/in, appearance of substantial signs of gen-| imported from countries with depeciated | for the flood victims, it was explaingd. 
in its principal markets, whose currencies | foreign exchange controls, are within the|¢a) economic recovery | currencies. The original requirement was that 
had depreciated, is reported to have in-|the discretion of the governmental admin-|°"\', ‘nore detailed review of the develop-| Apart from these actions taken to buttress | wheat must gc to the flood-stricken region 
fluenced those governments in their de-|istrators or financial authorities, they can|ments of the year in this field, by broad | the national ecenomy, the Rrench govern-|of China so as not to come into com) 
cision to suspend the gold standard, with| more readily be relaxed or tapered off as! world areas—namely, Continental Europe, the | ment has repeatedly taken direct steps in| tion with wheat taking the usual ¢ : 
the consequent depreciation of their own|contlitions prompting them improve. On | British Empire, Latin America, and Asia and | alleviating the difficulties of specific in-|nels of trade. 
Reports that China is in default on the 
contract are untrue, the sale ha been 


currencies in varying degree. the other hand, advances in duties, | Africa—will be presented in a forthcoming | terests or industries. When Great Britain 
on credit with no payments on the "arse 





Shipments of wheat to China by the 




















methods of export stimulation atready in|or selective for protection, are less readily | United States 1s outside the ‘supe of this ore | the Bank of France’s holdings in sterling 
operation in some countries. Probably the 


2 a a 
C y | withdrawn or reduced. Similarly, special) ¢cie, which is concerned with the tariffs and | declined by 2,342,000,000 francs on Dec. 24, 
most notable instances were: The Chilean | tariff‘ arrangements between various sets} other measures of control of international 7 Cot 1] 
, Column 1, 


fund from which bounties were paid to|of countries have their course to run, and! trade on the part of foreign countries. } 


The year also saw some extensions of the| whether horizontal for revenue purposes | ttade information bulletin. went off the gold standard, the value of 
cipal yet due, it was stated. The 


payment of interest on.the debt was 
on schedule, it was added. 
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1 1-16 inches. Trade interests are becom- 
ing more concerned with re to the 
prospects for the 1932 crop. T 
of rains in much of the southern area 
was favorable in permitting soil to dry 
out sufficiently to work in many places, 
but at the same time, 
and muddy for active operations over a 
considerable belt, centering in Tennessee 
and extending from the Carolinas west- 
ward to eastern Oklahoma and northern 
Texas. Reported sales of spot cotton in 
10 representative markets were above those 
for the corresponding time *ast season. 
Exports for the week ended Feb. 12 
amounted to 199,241 bates compared with 
93,672 bales for the corresponding week 
last year. F 

Higher Grain Prices 

Domestic cash wheat markets strength- 
ened with futures but were influenced also 
by light offerings, particularly of Spring 
wheats, and a fairly active mill demand. 
Hard Winter wheat markets advanced 1 
to 2 cents during the second week of 
February. Marketings of Spring wheat 
remained relatively small. Intermountain 
and Pacific coast wheat markets did not 
follow the advance which took place at 
eastern. points. 

Rye markets continued to follow fluc- 
tuations in wheat and had little inde- 
pendent action. Corn markets strength- 
ened with wheat. Demand for corn con- 
tinued slow at practically all markets, but 
primary receipts are still running much 
below last season. Oats strengthened 


slightly with corn and wheat but demand | 


continued dull and receipts of small 
volume. 
Feeds in Slow Demand 

Weakness in corn and livestock contin- 
ued to depress the feed market. The lim- 
ited pag > Bey low prices are Keeping 
grains on f thereby payee | the need 
for straight and commercially mixed feeds. 
Stocks of feedstuffs in dealers’ and con- 
sumers’ hands have been reported quite 
small. Prices of wheat feeds were down 
$1 per ton in mid-February at most mar- 
kets, while high protein feeds were irregu- 
larly lower. Gluton feed declined $1 per 
ton, making the spread between gluton 
feed and mea! $8 per ton. Hominy feed 
was down with corn, but alfalfa meal and 
tankage were about unchanged. - 

Hay markets averaged about steady in 
mid-February. The light offerings are 
fully equal to the slow demand in the 
East and South while inquiry remained 
fairly active in the West. Purchases by 
consumers in practically all cases were of 
comparatively small quantities for imme- 
diate requirements and dealers were buy- 
ing only sufficient amounts to fill orders. 


Choice Cattle Scarce 


~Jalues of slaughter steers crept higher 
i . Chicago tracing near the middle of the 
month, as supply conditions gave the 


selling side some little advantage= Strictly | 


choice grades were extremely scarce, the 


market on choice cattle with weight being | 
at times little more than nominal. Quota-| 
ble values on the pick of the crop did not | 


in.prove materially. The bulk of the 
slaughter steers and yearlings sold at 
Chicago moved within a price spread of 
from $4.75 to $7.50. All grades and classes 
of fat heifers and cows, light heifer and 
mxied yearlings sold unevenly higher, the 


advance on most grades of heifers figuring | 


about 50 cents and on fat cows about 25 
cents. The veal calf market declined in 
Chicago trading $1 to $1.50. 

A draggy fresh pork trade was the prin- 
cipal contributing factor to a more or less 
indifferent demand for hogs and _ sellers 


inability to force values above the low) 


rates established in recent trading. The 
extreme Chicago top was $4.25 and the 
closing limit $4.10. 

Killing classes of sheep and lambs de- 
clined 50 to 75 cents in value on the Chi- 


cago market during the second week of | 


February, despite tighter marketings than 
the week previous. An unsatisfactory 


dressed trade was the leading depression , 


influence in the live market. Under lim- 


ited supplies, a market for feeder lambs) 


held a full steady basis. 

Trading in the eastern wool markets 
was confined largely to 64’s and finer qual- 
ity domestic wools. Prices inclined in 
buyers’ favor on average French combing 
and clothing classes. Fleece wools were 
very slow at unchanged quotations. 


Poultry Receipts Moderate 


Receipts of fresh killed dressed poultry | 


continue to fall below the corresponding 
receipts of last year. Demand, however, 
has failed to’ show improvement. 
ings in storage are greater than last sea- 
son and the poultry market remains dull 
and. generally unsatisfactory. Receipts of 
hot-house broilers are only moderate but 
fully ample for the light requirements 
without any change in. price. 

In spite of the smaller receipts, the egg 
markets: continue to be amply supplied 
this month and prices followed the de- 
clining tendency of the month before. 
Storage eggs are still plentiful, and with 
the demand for both fresh and storage 
eggs slightly weaker than earlier in the 
=a prices generally declined about 1% 
cents. 


Medium Butter Scarce 

The exceptionally light supply of un- 
dergrades is the feature of the butter mar- 
ket. ; Butter in the score range of 87 to 
89 was extremely scarce the first half of 
February. One encouraging feature was 
in the reports from ‘the larger butter 
manufacturing groups which 
that the trend of production was lower. 
Another encouraging development was the 
increase 


ruary. Some dealers interpret this de- 
velopment as. a forerunner of improved 
conditions in the market. 

The tone of the cheese markets in pro- 
ducing sections was about steady but the 
undertone was unsettled near the middle 
of the month. The small styles were again 
in the reiatively best position, Longhorns 
and Square Prints showing the widest 
margin of gross returns over factory cost. 
The demand for the large styles was not 


Hold- | 


indicated | 


in the withdrawals of .storage | 
butter during the first 10 days of Feb-| 


\ : primarily for the purpose of 
offsetting earlier restrictive measures on 
the part of other countries. But what- 


e cessation | ever the immediate motive, the revival of 


|such quota and license controls has al- 
ready had an unsettling, if not constrict- 
ing, effect upon foreign trade. Evidence 


it still is too soft | has.also appeared of the difficulty of pre- 


| venting the operation of quota systems 
| from curtailing unequally the normal 
| course of imports from different countries, 
;and from weakening the governing value 
|Of fixed duties or carefully worked-out 
| existing treaties. 


| Increasing Dominance of 
| Financial Problems 


| The financial difficulties that became 
|prominent in early Summer, and aggra- 
| vated during the latter months of the 
year, introduced a seriously complicating 
| element in international trade. his was 
particularly true after the suspension of 
the gold standard in England, which was 
|followed by most of the farfiung British 
areas, by Scandinavia, and later by Japan. 
The consequent strain upon the finances 
and currencies of many European gov- 
ernments; the rapid shifting of reserves 
and freezing of credits, and the declines 
in the exchange value of the currencies of 
many countries, accentuated the interna- 
tional financial problems arising from the 
already depreciated currencies and finan- 
cial stringencies of most countries of Latin 
America. | 

Toward the end of the year, the effort 
to maintain financial solvency or currency 
values abroad, in the face of fixed for- 
eign obligations, led to the adoption of 
foreign exchange controls by the major- 
ity of the countries of continental Europe 
and by almost all of Latin America, al- 
though not everywhere with the same se- 
| verity. In effect, these exchange controls 
are operating as additional. restrictive 
measures upon international trade, and, 
In some countries, are reported to be more 
important than prices or import duties 
in determining whether particular com- 
mercial transactions shall attempted. 

The growing number of arrangements 
between governments—notably in Central 
Europe—for the bilateral clearance of ex- 
change transactions between their na- 
tionals, represent indeed an effort to mod- 
erate the trade-constricting effect of ex- 
change controls, although these are ap- 
parently premised upon the unusual ex- 
pectation that whe value of the trade 


between each pair of countries should bal- 
ance, 


International Reductions and 


Precautionary Measures 


Under the highly interdependent world 
economic system of today, the repercus- 
Sions of the trade control measures or 
financial dislocations of any important 
country are so widespread as to lead to 
Similar or defensive reactions on the part 
of other countries. They have taken the 
form either of additional trade restric- 
tive measures, or of enlarged authority to 
one or another branch of the governments, 
in their discretion, to increase duties or 
limit importations. These delegations of 
authority were expected to furnish prompt 
means of meeting new international sit- 
uations, or of offsetting the effects of 
commercial or financial measures of other 
nations, actual or anticipated. The extent 
of the reaction varied widely among the 
different countries, depending upon the 
previous intensity of countries, dependin 
upon the degree of economic or financia 
Stability, and the measure of dependence 
upon world markets or foreign financial 
centers, as well as upon the mental state 
of apprehension _over future prospects. 

With the agricultural depression the 
more prolonged and pronounced in most 
countries, the majority of the ordinary 
tariff changes and trade control measures 
adopted by foreign countries during 1931— 
on both imports and exports—have in- 
volved agricultural _or raw _ products. 
| Tariff adjustments, however, have been 
made with various purposes in view. As 
already indicated, revenue, trade: balance, 
and financial considerations have been 
more prominently in mind than in earlier 
years. In a great many cases, therefore, 
the trade control measures taken for vari- 
ous purposes have curtailed the: market 
Opportunity for foreign goods of all kinds, 
whether manufactured or agricultural, and 
have often borne most severely upon those 
foreign products regarded as luxuries or 
easily dispensable. 
| On the other hand, in the effort to dis- 
| Pose of surpluses against gutted or timid 
| world markets and depressed prices, to 
overcome the growth of foreign import 
barriers, to improve the country’s general 
competitive position in foreign markets, 
or to assure better world prices tor Ppar- 


active as the principal buyers of this class 
of goods, the processors, are said to be 
adverse to increaSing already heavy stocks 
in the face of the rather unstisfactory 
process cheese market situation. 

The Chicago carjo. potato market was 
weaker on Idaho Russets and Nebraska 
Triumphs but about steady on northern 
Round Whites. The March “futures” mar- 
ket declined considerably. New southern 
potatoes were selling mostly lower in 
eastern cities, and Maine Green Moun- 
tains and New York Whites declined 
—— in terminal markets. 

‘old-storage holdings of apples in Feb- 
ruary were equivalent to 7,802,000 barrels, 
which is 5 per cent more than holdings 
of a year ago and 18 per cent above the 
five-year figure. Prices in western New 
York declined to a range of 82-85 cents 
per bushel on Baldwin and $1.10 for 
Rhode Istand Greenings. 

Michigan onions dropped to $1.80-1.85 
per 50 pounds. No definite trend of prices 
was apparent in city markets. Iceberg 
type lettuce declined sharply in the Im- 
perial Valley of California. Western New 
York cabbage was slightly weaker, the de- 
;clines being most noticeable for arrivals 
|from Virginia, Delaware and Maryland, 
| as well as for Nancy Halls from Tennes- 
|see. Carrots advanced considerably in 
| western New York, but this product was 
| ower in southern California. 
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“I smoke none but LUCKY STRIKE” 


HIS LIFE’S AN OPERA 


Adventures? Leon Rothier has had 
the kind they write operas about. 
His voice has rung out in every 
countrythat boasts an opera house. 
One of the better bassos—a 
French import—and a shining light 
of the Metropolitan. During the 
war, when aq private soldier, he 
passed his own house inretreat... 
and threw his wife a farewell note, 
never expecting to return. Now he 
hunts grizzly bears. Has smoked 
LUCKIES 12 years. Gave his 
friendly statement gratis. For 
which we say “Merci beaucoup, 
Monsieur Rothier!“ 


“I’m always careful in the selection of my cigarettes. 
I smoke none but LUCKY STRIKE. And in my 
school for vocal training I reeommend LUCKY 
STRIKE tomy pupils—the cigarette I know will be 
kind to their throats. Also I like the convenience 
of your Cellophane wrapper that opens so easily.” 





99 


“It’s toasted 


Your Throat Protection against irritation = against cough 


And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps that “Toasted” Fiavor Ever Fresh 
. K. AMERICA: 


a a a ee nn ee a nee ne 
TUNE IN ON LUCKY STRIKE~60 modern minutes with the world’s finest dance orchestras and Walter Winchell, whose gossip of today becomes 
the news of tomorrow, every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evening over N.B.C. networks. 
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Division of Cost 


Of Removing Rail| On Docket of Supreme Court 
Cr ossing Defined Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or 


Ordinance of City Fixing the 
Contribution of . Each 
Company Declared Not 
Conclusive on Court 


OrympiA, Wash. 
Tur State or WASHINGTON, EX REL. 
Crry or SeEatt! 


v. 
Norruern Paciric RAILwAy COMPANY ET AL. 
‘Weshington raceme Court. 
0. 


. 23288. 

Ap) from a judgment of the Superior 

urt for King County. 

Srratron & Kanz and McMIcken, RaMseEy, 
Rupr & Scuwepre for appellant; L. B. 
DaPonTe (THOMAS BALMER, of counsel), 
for respondent, Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company; Haypen, Merritt, Sum- 
mers & Bucey for respondent, ——. 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 


pany. 
Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 26, 1932 


J.—The City of Seattle, as relator, 
this. proceeding by way of 


an application for writ of mandate 
requiring Northern Pacific Railway 
& 


, Oregon-Washington Railroad 
avigation Company and the Pacific 
Coast Railroad Company, corporations, to 
eed with the construction of an over- 

ad bridge, or viaduct, together with ap- 
proaches, across Duwamish Avenue, in the 
city of Seattle, at the intersection of this 
avenue with Albro Place, or to contribute 
$100,000 towards the cost of such a viaduct, 
as required by ordinance No. 590502, passed 
‘the city council of the city of Seattle, 


o — ordinance became effective May 31, 


In this opinion, defendant Northern Pa- 
cific Railway Company will be referred to 
as the “Northern Pacific,” Orec--Wash- 
ington Raitroad & Navigation Company 
as the “Oregon Co.,” and Pacific Coast 
Railroad Company as the “Pacific Co.” 


Findings Regarding Cost 
“An alternative writ was issued pur- 
suant to the application filed by the city, 
to which the railroad companies filed 
separate returns. The trial resulted in 
findings of fact and conclusions of law, to 
the effect that the three railroads should 
contribute $100,000 toward the cost of the 
overhead crossing, of which amount the 
Northern Pacific should pay toward the 


cost of the construction of the n $16,000, 
the wee Co. $18,000, and the Pacific 
Co. $10,000, and that each of the three 


companies should pay, toward the cost of 
the construction of the approaches $18,- 
666.66. In other words, the court prorated 
the cost of the span between the three 
panies in proportion to the widths of 
their respective hts of way, but di- 
vided the cost of the approaches equally 
between the three rai without regard 
to the widths of their rights of way. 
The Northern Pacific and the Oregon 
Co. having agreed between themseives to 


divide equaly the aggregate amount ap- 
portio to them, such agreement was 
carried into the judgment, and these two 


defendants were jointly and severally re- 

to pay the sum of $71,333.34, while 

Pacific Co. was ordered to pay the 
sum 666.66. 

From this judas, defendant Pacific 
Co. appeals, contending that the amount 
which the judgment uired it to pay is 
too , and that the trial court, fix- 
amount, erred both on the law 


Reviewed 

The following is a brief statement of the 
tion which led up to this ee 
mish Averiue, in the city of ttie. 

laid out in a general northerly an 
geteriy direction, and is 60 feet in width. 
municipal street raizway ‘tracks occu- 

pies the easterly side of the street, and 
adjoining the street on the last is the 
2 Pacific right of way, 69% feet in 


‘To the east of this lies the Pacific Co 
right of way, 47% feet wide, and still 
further to the east lies the Oregon Co. 

ht of way, 100 feet in width. All of the 

hts of way bear trackage, over which 
pass many trains. 

The street and these rights of way 

substantially on the same level, while 
immeditaely to the east of the Oregon 
Co.’s right of way the ground rises, by 
@ grade so steep as to be impassable to 
ar traffic, in a bluff approximately 
feet above the level of the street and 
railroad rights of way. The area to the 
east of t bluff is thickly settled, and 
the traffic across the railroads and the 
street is considerable. Approximately 300 
feet south of the location of the proposed 
viaduct, Graham avenue crosses the rail- 
roads at grade, being reached by a road 
winding down the bluff. 

A little less than 200 feet west of Du- 
wamish avenue, and rallel thereto, is 
Stanley avenue, the two avenues being 
connected by a short street known as 
Albro place. Oct, 17, 1927, the city coun- 
cil provided for the establishment of nine 

erent streets, one of which, called 
“Albro place extension,” extending Albro 
place, as theretofore existing, from Du- 
wamish avenue ot. 
Negotiations Discussed 

The city, deeming necessary the con- 
struction of an overhead crossing leading 
from a point west of Duwamish avenue 
to the top of the bluff above referred to, 
opened negotiations with the railroads, 
lookin; seared the construction of such 
a uct. 

For over 20 years the railroads, petty, 
had maintained a watchman at the 
Graham street crossing, for the 
of safeguarding traffic. 
city Eeeposed to abandon u the con- 
struction of the overhead viaduct, which 
it was anticipated would obviate the neces- 
sity for the employment of a guard at 
any railroad crossing in the ea 

e railroads contended that the right of 
the city, in the exercise of its police power, 
to order a grade separation or overhead 
crossing at the point referred to, was, un- 
der all the circumstances of this particu- 
lar case, doubtful, but the three com- 

jes concerned finally made an offer 
contribute $100,000 toward the cost of 
the improvement, each of the companies 
agreeing to contribute its equitable pro- 
jon. This offer was satisfactory to 
e city, which has filed no brief on this 


urpose 
This crossing the 


appeal, not being concerned with the pro-| 


portion of the $100,000 to be allocated to 
Spiectin the railroads, none of the latter 
ob. ee to the judgment in so far as 
it vides for the payment of that aggre- 
gate amount. The record contains state- 
ments to the effect that the cost of the 
improvement will exceed $100,000, but, if 
such is the case, it would seem that the 
city is willing to absorb the excess. This 

uestion’ is unimportant, 


eral situation. 
Division of Costs 





t, and is men-| 
ed merely as a sidelight on the gen-| 








The railroads, finding themselves un- | 


able to agree upon the proportion of the 
$100,000 which each should contribute, 
Called this fact to the attention of the 
city, whereupon the city council passed 
resolution No. 10411, fixing the time for a 
pearing before the council; sitting as a 
committee of the whole, with a view to 
ascertainment of some equitable ap- 
rtionment of the railroads’ contribution. 

h of the railroads wasfrepresented at 
hearing, and each ratified the prior 
ment to contribute between them 
,000, the only matter which was dis- 
being the apportionment of this 
amount between the three companies. The 
Northern Pacific and the Oregon Co. filed 
with the council a writing, whereby they 
agreed to pay “their equitable proportion, 


P<: as Shpermained by the council, such déter- 


to be subject to court review.” 
Pacific Co., while reaffirming its of- 
fer to contribute its equitable proportion 


[Continued on Page 8 Column 2.) 
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Summary of New Cases Filed Calendar of Cases 





Statements Have Been Placed on Record 





SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 
the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 


filed. 


Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the citation tn, or date of, 


the lower court’s opinion or order. 


Bankruptcy—Preferential transfers—Assign- 
ments of accounts receivable as security 
for loans—Necessity of actual intent to 
defraud creditors— Effect of. Uniform 
Fraudulent Conveyances Act—Bankrupt’s 
reservation of control over returned mer- 
chandise— 

Whether assignments of accounts receiv- 
able by a New York manufacturer to a 
bank to secure contemporaneous loans 
made by the bank to the manufacturer 
were constructively fraudulent, so as to 
entitle the manufacturer's trustee in bank- 
ruptcy to recover payments made to the 
bank before the bankruptcy upon the 
ground that they constituted illegal prefer- 
ential transfers, because the bank permitted 
the manufacturer to receive returns of re- 
jected merchandise the sale of which had 
created the assigned accounts without hin- 
drance or interference on the bank's part; 
or whether actual intent to hinder, delay 
or defraud creditors was necessary under 
the Uniform Fraudulent Conveyance Act 
which had been adopted by the State in 
which the assignments were made; whether 
an agreement for the reservation for do- 
minion over returned merchandise was 80 
integral a part of the assignment of the 
accounts receivable as to compel the avoid- 
ance of the entire assignment; and whether 
the bank's lack of attention to the com- 
paratively trifilimg volume of returns of 
which. as it claims, it had no knowledge 
was equivalent to an agreement for unre- 
stricted dominion of returned merchandise 
by the manufacturer.—The State Bank & 
Trust Co. v. Lee, Trustee, No. 690; ©. C. A, 
2, cert; (Dec. 21, 1931). 


Bankruptcy—Summaryv 


proceedings—Deter; 
mination of adverse cla 


ms to undeveloped 
oil lease— 

Whether a referee in bankruptcy had ju- 
risdiction in a summary proceeding to de- 
termine the title to an undeveloped oil lease 
to which there was an adv claim and 
whether the referee erred in not remitting 
the trustee in bankruptcy to plenary action 
on a finding that the adverse claim was 
more than colorable; whether the adverse 
claim of title asserted *y. the trustee of a 
common law trust in his individual ca- 

ity conferred on the referee jurisdiction 
fe we summary proceeding to adjudicate 
the title as against the common law trust; 
whether the referee had jurisdiction on the 
theory that the trustee in bankruptcy had 
taken constructive possession of the lease 
when the bankrupt never had title thereto 
or any jon either constructive or 
actual; whether the adverse claimant could 
withdraw his opposition to the sale of the 
lease by the trustee in bankruptcy in the 
summary sraceseing before the referee be- 
cause the trustee bankruptcy had filed 
@ petition to require him to execute a quit, 
claim deed of the lease.—Page, Trustee, v, 
Arkansas Natural Gas Corporation, No. 700; 
C. C. A. 8, cert. (53 F, (2d) 27). 
Bribery—Prosecution of prohibition agent 

for acceptance of bribe—Cons; araey to de- 
fraud Federal Government—Sufficiency of 

roof for submission of case to jury— 

ether evidence in prosecution of pro- 
hibition agent for accepting a bribe and 
for conspiracy to defraud United States was 
sufficient for .the submission of the case to 
the jury, over the agent's motion for a 
direc’ verdict, where there was no evi- 
dence, as claimed by the agent, that his 
acceptance of the check, on which the 
Government relied for conviction on the 
bribery charge, was with the intent that 
his deoision or action on any matter pend- 
ing before him in his official capacity be 
inflluenced thereby or with the knowledge 
that any other officer's decision pending 
before him was to be influenced thereby, 
and where the only testimony on which 
the Government could rely for conviction 
on the charge of conspiracy, as claimed by 
the agent, was the testimony of a Federal 
investigator as to a declaration of the agent, 
made before he had knowledge of the 
charge, that he had been assured that the 
coconspirator would — guilty and would 
exonerate him, and the testimony of a co- 
conspirator that the agent had asked him 
to leave town during the term of the court 
and that he would pa 
in order that the case ut off until the 
following term.-—Tyson v. United States, No. 
700; C. C. A, 5, cert. (54 F. (2d) 26). 


Carriers—Carriage of passengers—Personal 
injuries—Cause of accident—Question for 
jury— 
ether the court, in an action against 
@ railroad company by a person who had 
been discover lying unconscious beside 
the company's tracks a few miles from one 
of its stations suffering from concussion of 
the brain erred in holding, on the com- 
ny’s motion for a directed verdict, that 
t could not reject the injured person's un- 
corroborated testimony that he had entered 
one of the company’s trains at the station 
48 & passenger and while passing from car 
to car was thrown out to the ground by 
a sidewise lurch of the train through an 
open vestibule door, although he had proved 
as a part of his damages that he had lost 
his memory through the injury, where the 
company, after showing his unfamiliarity 
with the inside of the train, proved, as it 
claims, that he had arrived too late to 
enter the train before its departure from 
the station and had climed on to the ste 
of one of the cars, outside of a close 
vestibule door, in the apparent hope of 
attracting the attention of someone inside 
and had fallen from such precarious posi- 
tion on the outside of the train; and 
whether the court erred in denying the com- 
pany'’s motion for a directed verdict and in 
submitting the question of its negligence to 
the jury, on the ground that the injured 
person's uncorroborated testimony was too 
unsubstantial to support a verdict against 
the company,—Minneapolis, St. Paul Ste. 
Marie Railway Co. v. Galvin, No. 701; C. C. 
e 6, cert. —_& 1931) 
ommerce (see Interstate Co - 
ae. Commerce Com 
Conspiracy (see Bribery). 
Constitutional law (see Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Railroads). 
Contracts (see Insurance; United States). 


Courts -—- Federal courts — Jurisdiction ~ 
Amount in controversy—Equitable juris- 
dictlon—Enforcement of taxes by judicial 
foreclosure of tax liens— 

Whether a Federal court, after dismissing 
the complaint attacking the validity of a 
tax sale certificate, in an action to deter- 
mine adverse claims to the land under Utah 
statutes providing for such an action, for 
plaintiff's noncompliance with an order re- 
quiring the payment of taxes as a condition 
to the granting of the relief sought in the 
complaint, had equitable jurisdiction of the 
county’s “counterclaim” for the collection 
of taxes by judicial foreclosure of tax liens: 
whether there was a sufficient amount in 
controversy to give the Federal court juris- 
diction for diversity of citizenship where 
the liens, with the exception of one in the 
amount of $200.44, had previously been fore- 
closed in pais by the tax collector; whether 
the so-called “counterclaim” was a ‘‘coun- 
terclaim” within the meaning of Equity 
Rule No. 30 and was germa to the com- 

laint so as to be aided by the complaint 
or the purpose of determining the amount 
in controversy; and whether the retention 
of jurisdiction on the counterclaim for the 
purpose of foreclosing tax liens was an en- 
croachment on the legislative and adminis- 
trative departments.—Jones et al. y. Box 

Elder County et al., No. 681; C. C. A, 

cert. (52 F. (2d) 340). 

Courts—Federal courts—Jurisdiction—Suit to 
cance] trade mark registration certificates 
—Effect of prior proceedings in Patent 
Office and Court of District of Columbia— 
Whether a Federal district court had jur- 

isdictton of a suit in which there was no 

diversity of citizenship to compel the can- 
cellation of certificates of trade mark regis- 
tration after the Commissioner of Patents 
and the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia had refused to order the can- 
cellation in proceedings between the same 

rties—Chas. H. Phillips Chemical Co., 

nc., v. McKesson & Robbins, Inc., No. 710; 
Cc. C. A, 2, vert. (53 F, (2d) 342, 1011; 10 U. 
S. Pat. Q. 214), 

Courts—Supreme Court of United States— 
Jurisdiction—Certiorari—Review of  deci- 
sions in customs case of Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals— 

Whether section 647 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 amending section 195 of the Judicial 
Code so as to make unnecessary the Attor- 
ney General's permission to the filing of a 
petition to the Supreme Court for a writ 
of certiorari! to review a decision of the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals in a 
customs case, was applicable to a petition, 
filed after the Act of 1930 took effect, to 
review a cision of the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals pyetaining a judgment 
of the Customs Gourt overruling a protest 
to classification under the Emergency Tariff 


him for so doing 


——————————_——————~ 











Act of 1921 on the theory that the law in 
force at the time of the application for the 
writ governs.—James Akeroyd Son Vv. 

United States, No. 690; C. C. P. A., cert. 

T. D. 45341; Nov, 20, 1931). 

Criminal law—Arraignment and pleas—Plea 
in abotement—irregularities before grand 
jury—Sufficiency of plea— 

Whether a Federal indictment was sub- 
ject to attack on the ground that a per- 
son, not an authorized grand juror, partici- 
pated in the deliberations and the present- 
ment of the indictment, by a plea in abate- 
ment; and whether the plea was demurrable 
for failure to ailege that the accused was 
prejudiced.—Ard v. United States, No. 697; 
C. C, A. 5, cert, (54 F, (2d) 358.) 

Criminal law—Trial—Conti n u a nc e—Suffi- 
ciency of notice as to trial against co- 
defendants for trial of one defendant un- 
der separate indictment— 

Whether a person against whom two in- 
dictments were simultaneously returned, 
one charging him ey with another per- 
son with acceptance of a bribe, and the 
other charging him individually with the 
Same Offense based on different transactions, 
was deprived of his liberty without due 
process of law in violation of the Fifth 
Amendment, or of his right to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses and 
of his right to assistance of counsel, in 
violation of the Sixth Amendment, because 
he was required, over his objection, to go 
on tr on the latter indictment on a 
notice from the United States attorney that 
the case against him and the person with 
whom he was one indicted by the former 
indictment would be moved for trial on 
& specified date, on the theory that the no- 
tice was not effective as a notice of trial 
on the latter indictment. against him in- 
dividually and that he was not prepared 
for trial on such indictment; and whether 
the court’s denial of his motion for a 
continuance to afford his counsel an op- 
portunity to prepare for trial on the latter 
indictment was an abuse of judicial dis- 
cretion, in view of the fact that the two 
Tromborte y Gon pe transactions.— 

. Un » No, ; . 

A. 3, cert. (Jan, 5, 1932), ae 


Criminal law (see also Indictment).® 

Customs duties—Appraisal of epi Rese 
lations—Validity—Ascertainment of duti- 
Congress of iong continned sansn eee 

mg con’ : 

ractie 3 . administrative 
ether a regulation of the Secretary of 

the Treasury providing for the necertaine 
ment of the dutiable weight of wool under 
the Tariff Act of 1930 according to the so- 
called pullis, process i void on the ground 
that the administrative practice of more 
than 30 years of assess the duty accord- 

i to the shearing method had en im- 

predly adopted and approved by Congress.— 

ane ia - ae Co, ‘i ee States, 
s >; C. C. P. A, cert. ; 4 ; 

Nov. 20, 1931). sar aa Se 

Customs duties—Entry—Classification—Pro- 
tests—Time of filing—Law which governs— 
Whether an importer's protest against a 

classification of merchandise under the 

Emergency Tariff Act of 1921, following 

liquidation after the taking effect of the 

Act of 1922, was required to be filed within 

30 days after liquidation, under a provision 

of the Tariff Act of 1913, or within 60 days 

after liquidation, under a provision of the 

Act of 1922, where the protest was filed 

yt the period specified by the latter 
t in reliance upon departmental ad 

court rulings and long continued practice 
of more than 30 years permitting the filing 
of protests within the time providi: for 
by the law in force at the time of the 
liquidation of the entry.—James Akeroyd & 

Son v. United States, No. 699; C. C. 2. A. 

cert. (T. D. 45341; Nov. 20 ,1931). 

duties—Entry—Classification—Pro- 
tests—Time of filing—Right of Govern- 
ment to object te protest because not 
filed within required time on petition for 
ack after failure to object and con- 
sent to judgment for importer in original 
roceedings— 

hether the Federal Government's failure 
to object to a protest against classification 
of merchandise under the Emergency Tariff 

Act of 1921, following the liquidation of the 

entry after the taking effect of the Act of 

1922, on the ground that the protest was 

not filed wit in 30 days after liquidation 

as required by ie Act of 1913 in the orig- 
inal proceed’ -: in the Customs Court, and 
its consent vo - judgment in the importer’s 
favor, precluded it from objecting to the 
timeliness of the protest on petition for re- 
hearing.—James Akeroyd & Son v. United 

States, No. 600; C. C. P. A., cert. (T. D. 

45341; Nov. 20, 1931). 

Evidence (see Railroads). 

Customs duties (see also Courts). 

Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability 
for injuries sustained by brakeman in 
stepping from caboose on trestle—Negli- 
gence of conductor in ordering brakeman 
to alight—Assumption of risk—Negligence 
of brakeman as sole cause of injury— 

uestions for jury— 

hether the evidence, in an action under 
the Federal Employers’ Liability Act for 
injuries sustained by a freight train brake- 
man when he stepped from the caboose and 
fell from a trestle on which the caboose 
had stopped during the nighttime without 
knowledge that the caboose was on the 
trestle, was sufficient for the submission to 
the jury of the question of whether the 
conductor had negligently ordered the 
brakeman to alight and fix a hotbox; 
whether the fying of the order constituted 
negligence, if it were given; and whether 


, the brakeman was precluded from recover- 


ing for his injuries on the ground that 
he had assumed the risk and that his own 
negligence was the proximate and ‘sole cause 
‘of his injuries.—Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Co. v. Berry, No. 703; Mo, Sup. Ct., 
cert. (43 8. W. (2d) 782), 
Fraudolent conveyances (see Bankruptcy). 
yeas jury (see Indictment and informa- 
Indictment—Validity—Effect of participa- 
tion in deliberations of grand jur - 
authorized member— . os 
Whether an indictment returned by a 
Federal grand jury was fatally defective on 
the ground that one of the grand jurors, 
who participated in the deliberations and 
the presentment of the indictment, had 
been summoned as a petty juror and not as 
&@ grand juror, but had answered to the 
name of a person who had been summoned 
as a grand juror, and had the same sur- 
name and the same initials but a different 
lace of residence. and had substituted 
himself for such other person without au- 
thority to so do and was therefore an un- 
authorized member of the grand jury.— 
Ard v. United States, No. 697; C. C. A. 5, 
cert. (54 F, (2d) 358). 


Insurance—Life insurance—Avoidance of 
policy—Misrepresentations in application 
as to applicant’s condition and consulta- 
tions with physicians—Actual intent. to 
deceive—Statements as representations or 
warranties— 

Whether statements in an application for 
a life insurance policy that the applicant 
had not been found to have a high blood 
pressure, that he had not consulted a phy- 
sician for, or suffered from, any ailment or 
disease of the heart, blood vessels or lungs, 
and that he had not consulted or been 
treated by any physician within the pre- 
ceding five years, were mere representations 
for which the company was not entitled to 
cancel the policy by reason of their falsity, 
in the absence of actual intent on the part 
of the applicant to defraud the company, 
and not warranties, where the policy stated 
that all statements made by the insured 
should, in the absence of fraud, be deemed 
representations and not warranties, and 
where the law of Alabama, in which State 
the application was made and the policy 
delivered, construes statements by an ap- 
plicant as representations and not warran- 
ties in the absence of actual intent to de- 
fraud.—Franco et al. v. New York Life In- 
surance Co,, No. 711; C, C, A. 5, cert, (53 
F, (2d) 562). 

Insurance — Life insurance—Laws which 
govern—Policy delivered by a New York 
company in other State pursuant to ap- 
lication made in other State— 

hether a life insurance policy which 
was issued by a New York company pur- 
suant to an application made in Alabama 
and which was delivered in Alabama on the 
payment of a premium therein and was in 
the standard form required by Alabama 

Statutes, was an Alabama contract and 

whether a Federal court, in the company’s 

action to cancel the policy for false state- 
ments in his application as to the appli- 
cant'’s condition and his consultations with 
physicians, was governed by- the laws of 

Alabama under which statements in an 

application do not void a policy unless 

made with actual intent to defraud.— 








In Supreme Court 


Schedule for Week to Include 
Actions Involving Federal 
Levy on Estates 





Cases involving the validity of provi- 
sions of the eral estate tax law, the 
right of a State to regulate the business 
of title insurance, the power of a State 
commission to prescribe minimum pub- 
lic utility rates, the application of a 
State workmen’s compensation statute to 
om fare m sustained by an employe of an 
interstate railroad, the validity of apply- 
ing a State tax to gasoline used in operat- 
4 aircraft in interstate commerce, and 
other problems, are scheduled to be heard 
before the Supreme Court of, the United 
States during the week of Feb, 23, 

The court will be in recess on.Feb. 22, 
its members participating in the celebra- 
tion of the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington. o 

The calendar of the court for the week, 
subject to change to conform with the 
action of court and counsel, as announced 
by the clerk's office, follows: ; 

No. 466, United States v. Lefkowitz et al. 


No. 468. Leach, Executor, etc., ¥. Nichols, 
ete. ’ 
No, 469-70. Shearer et al. v. Burnet, Com'r., 


etc. 

No. 471. Public Commission of Montana 
v. Great Northern Utilities Co. 

No, 475. New York Title & Mortgage Co. 
v. Tarver et al., etc. 

No. 477, Boston & Maine Railroad v, 4rm- 
burg. 

Ne. 487-9. Canada Malting Co., Ltd., et al. 
v. Paterson Steamshins, Ltd. 

No. 504. Eastern, Air Transport, Inc., v. 
South Carolina Tax Commission, 

No. 513. United States v. Limehouse. 

No. 506-7. American Trading Co. et al. v. 
H. E. Heacock Co. 

No, 514. Heiner, Collector, etc., v, Donnan 
et al, etc. 

No. 546. Handy, Collector, etc., v. Delaware 
Trust Co., etc, 

No. 521, Kansas City Public Service Co, Vv, 
Ranson, etc. 








Pranco et al. v. New York Life Insurance 
&. No. 711; C. C. A. 5, cert. (53 F. (2d) 
). 


Insurance—Life insurance—Premium due 
date—Date specified in policy as distin- 
guished from date on which first pre- 
mium was paid and policy was delivered— 
Whether the premium due date of a life 

insurance policy was the date specified in 

the policy itself as the date when the pol- 
icy “takes effect,"”” which was expressly de- 
scribed in the policy as the “anniversary 
of the oer notwithstanding a provision 
of the application, expressly made a part 
of the icy, that the “insurance” should 
not “take effect unless and until the policy 
is delivered to and received by the appli- 
cant and the\first premium thereon paid 
in full,” on the theory that the application 
merely annexed a condition precedent to 
the lability of the insurance company and 
not to the existence’ of the pe; or the 
subsequent date on which the policy was 
delivered and the premium was paid, on 
the theory that. the period of the insurer's 

Hability did not commence until such sub- 

sequent date and that an inconsistency 

existed which should have been resolved 
ainst the insurer to prevent forfeiture. — 

‘colbert v, New York Life Insurance Co., No. 
702; C. C. A. 10, cert. (Jan. 5, 1932). 
Internal revenue (see Federa) Taxation). 
Interstate, Commerce Commission—Author- 

ity and functione—Orders rmitting ac- 

uisition of control of carriers hy lease— 
alidity— 

Whether orders of July 2 and Dec. 2, 
1929, of Interstate Commerce. Commission 
ranting authority to New York Centra) to 
ease and to assume obligations of Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicagi & St, Louis, Mich- 
igan Central, and Chicago, Kalamazoo & 
Saginaw are supported by substantial proof 
that the leases are in the public interest 
and for such consideration and on such 
terms and conditions as are just and rea- 
sonable;.whether the orders were within 
the jurisdiction of the Commission; whether 
carriers were entitled to be relieved from 
operation of anti-trust laws and other re- 
straints in so far as necessary in carrying 
out the orders; whether provision of Inter- 
state Commerce Act (49 U. 8. C. 5 (2 and 
8) for acquisition of control.and exemption 
from anti-trust laws is constitutional; 
whether after control had been acquired 
through stock ownership, Commission was 
precluded from permitting control by lease; 
whether leasing was within corporate powers 
of lessor and lessee companies; and whether 
orders were subject to attack in suit to 
set them aside by minority stockholder of 
either lessor or lessee companies.—New York 
Central Securities Corp. v. United States 
et al., No. 707; D, C., 8. D. N. Y., appl. 
(54 F, (2d) 122). 

Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act—Employments within stat- 
ute—Death of longshoreman from _ in- 
juries sustained in riding sling from 
wharf to ship— 

Whether Longshoremen'’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act or Louisiana 
Workmen's Compensation Act was applicable 
where a longshoreman, who had been work- 
ing on a wharf putting bales of burlap in 
a sling which was raised from the wharf 
by means of the ship's tackle and then 
lowered into the hold of the ship, was 
fatally injured while riding the sling for 
the purpose of boarding the ship to assist 
in closing the ship's hatches instead of 
using the gangway tween the wharf and 
ms Se: and whether the Longshoremen’'s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act was 
inapplicable because the fatal injuries did 
not arise “out of” his employment as re-° 
sanee by such act,—L’Hote et al. v, Crowell, 

puty Commissioner, etc., No. 698; C, C. A. 
5, cert. (54 F. (2d) 212.) 


Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 

pemeotee Act—Suit to compel Deputy 

ommissioner to make award—Trial of is- 
sue de novo— 

Whether a Federal district court, in a sult 
to compel a deputy commissioner to make 
an award of compensation under the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act, could try de novo the issue of 
whether the claimant was a dependent of 
the deceased employe, or was limited to a 
review of the record made before the dep- 
uty commissioner to determine whether his 
order denying compensation on the ground 
that the claimant was not a dependent was 
not in accordance with law, under section 
21 (b) of the act. L'Hote et al. v. Crowell, 
Deputy Commissioner, etc,, No. 698; C. C. A. 
5, cert. (54 F. (2d) 212.) 

Master and servant (see Federal Employers’ 

Liability “Act; Longshoremen’s and Har- 

bor Workers’ Compensation Act). 


Negligence — Actions — Trial ~ Question for 
ury— 


hether the court, in an action against 

& railroad company for the damage to a 

fishing boat and the loss of its cargo caused 

by a@ collision of the boat with submerged 
iling alleged to have been left standing 

n the water by the railroad company, erred 

in submitting to the jury the question of 

whether the piling had been left in the 
water by the company, over the company’s 
motion for a directed verdict, where, as 
claimed by the company, no witness had 
been produced by either party who pre- 
tended to have any knowledge of the place- 
ment of the piling or of who was responsible 

aration East Coast Railway Co. v. 
cheson, No. 708: Fla. Sup. Ct., cert, (137 
ec. 695; Jan. 7, 1932.) 
ilreads—Operation—Actions for damage— 
Presumptions and burden of psoof—Valid- 
ity of statutory presumption— 

Whether a Florida statute (sec, 4964, Rev. 
Stat. 1920). providing that a raijroad com- 
pany shall be liable for dama growing 
out of the running of its trains; etc., unless 
the company shall make it appear that their 
agents have exercised all ordinary and rea- 
sonable care and diligence, the presumption 
in all cases being against the railroad, as 
construed to cast upon the railroad com- 
pany the burden of affirmatively showing 
ordinary and reasonable care and diligence, 
the presumption ending there, denies to a 
railroad company due process, and deprives 
it of equal protection because the presump- 
tion is not likewise cast upon auto trans- 
portation companies, in violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment,—Seaboard Air Line 
Railwav Co. v. Watson, No. 706; Fla. Sup. Ct., 
appl. (Nov. 12, 1931). 

Railroads’ (see also Carriers; Federal Em- 
ployers’' Liability Act; Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Negligence). 

Sales\(see Bankruptcy). 

Taxation (see Courts; Federal Taxation). 


Trade marks-—R e gis tration—Descriptive 
terms—Cancellation of certificates—‘Ex- 
clusive” use during 10-year period— 
Whether certificates of registration of the 

trade marks “Milk of Magnesia,” and “Leche 

de Magnesia,” its Spanish equivalent, were 
subject to cancellation because descriptive; 
whether the trade marks had been “in 
actual and exclusive use’ for a 10-year pe- 
riod so as to be subject to registration un- 
der the so-called 10-year proviso of the Fed- 
eral Trade Mark Act (50 U. 8. C. A. 85); 
whether the word “exclusive” within the 
meaning of the statute. requires the ap- 
plicant to have had the sole use during such 
period so that any adverse use destroys the 
right to registration, or permits of sporadic 
and inconsequential adverse use; whether 








, 





« 





ARREST—Probable cause—Search of dwelling as incident to arrest— 

Federal Secret Service officers who had seen a person enter a hardware store, 
carrying in his hand what appeared to be a metal disk with a piece of tin around 
it such as is used in making the reeding or knurled edge on counterfeit silver 
dollars, and who followed him to a garage built in a dwelling house and observed 
him enter the garage with such article, did not have probable cause to arrest him‘ 
two weeks’ later, and as an incident of such arrest search his dwelling house. 

Poldo v. United States; C. C. A. 9, No. 6403, Feb, 1, 1932. 





BANKS—Cashier’s fidelity bond—Liability of surety for loss sustained by reason of 


overdraft permitted by cashier— 


A loss sustained by a bank as a result of an overdraft permitted by its cashier, 
without authority from the board of directors to so do and without the knowledge 
of the board of directors, was not sustained “through any act of fraud, dishonesty, 
larceny, theft, embezzlement, forgery, misappropriation, wrongful abstruction, or 
misapplication, or any other dishonest or criminal act or omission committed by” 
the cashier, within the meaning of the cashier’s fidelity bond. 

Bank of Peachland »v, Fairley et al.; N.C. Sup. Ct., No, 435, Jan, 23, 1932, 





BANKRUPTCY—Discharge—Debts discharged—Postmaster’s liability to surety for 
amount paid to Government by reason of shortage in accounts—“Defalcation”— 

A former postmaster’s liability to the surety on his bond for the amount which 
the surety had pafd the Government by reason of a shortage in the postmaster’s 
account was not discharged by a subsequeni discharge in bankruptcy, in the ab- 
sence of a showing as to whether the postmaster himself or his subordinates were 
responsible for the shortage, since the debt was, prima facie, the result of the post- 
master’s defalcation, within the meaning of a provision of the Bankruptcy Act 
that the bankrupt’s discharge shall release him from, his provable debts except 
such as were created by his “defalcation while acting as an officer or in a fiduciary 


capacity.” 


National Surety Co. v. Wittich; Minn, Sup. Ct., No. 28719, Feb. 11, 1932. 





CRIMINAL LAW—Punishment—Determination by jury—Duty of Federal district 
court to which State court prosecution has been removed to follow State law— 

A Federal district court to which a criminal prosecution, commenced in a State 
court, has been removed must submit to the jury the question of the defendant’s 
punishment where the law of the State so provides, although the fixing of punish- 
nents under Federal criminal statutes is a matter for the judge alone. 

Stinnett v. Commonwealth of Virginia; C. C. A. 4, No. 3212, Jan. 12, 1932, 





MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Dealer’s liability for injuries caused by car driven 
by purchaser being taught to drive by dealer’s employe—Negligence of employe— 
An automobile dealer was liable for injuries sustained by the driver of an auto- 
mobile in a collision with the dealer’s car which was being operated at the time 
of the accident by a person who had contracted to buy a car and who was being 
taught to drive by the dealer’s employe pursuant to the contract, on the theory 
that it was the employe’s duty .to supervise and direct the movements of the car 
and the acts of the purchaser while he was at the wheel under a New Hampshire 
statute which permits the operation of motor vehicles by unlicensed persons “while 
Acing taught to operate, if riding with or accompanied by a licensed chauffeur 
or operator;” the fact that the purchaser had an operator's license was immaterial 
where he had previously operated nothing but an old style nongear-shift Ford 
and had never before operated a gear-shift type of car similar to that of the 
dealer; the jury was warranted in ‘finding that the eause of the collision was the 
negligence of the employe in. placing an inexperienced operator at the wheel of the 
car in a congested part of town and in failing to discover the approach of the 
other car and take measures to avoid a collision before the danger thereof became 
imminent; such negligence was chargeable to the dealer; a finding of the jury 
that the purchaser was not negligent did not preclude the court from entering a 
judgment against the dealer on a finding that the employe was negligent, since.the 
jury in passing on thé negligence of the purchaser could consider his lack of ex- 
perience in operating the particular type of car and could conclude that he was 
nodt guilty of any act which an ordinary person with the same lack of experience 


would not have done. 


Greenie v, Nashua Buick Co.; N. H. Sup. Ct., No. 2434. 





PROHIBITION—Offenses—Prosecution for second offense—Record of conviction as 


proof of first offense— 


In 4 prosecution for a violation of the Maine Prohibition Act under an indict- 
ment charging the previous conviction of the defendant for a similar offense, the 
mere introduction in evidence of the record of the conviction of a person with the 
same name as the defendant is not sufficient to prove the prior conviction,«and the 
State in additson thereto must prove the identity of the defendant and the person 
named in the record, notwithstanding the rule which obtains in some jurisdictions 
that such a record is prima facie proof of identity. 

State of Maine v. Beaudoin; Maine Sup. Jud. Ct., Feb. 10, 1932. 





SEARCH AND SEIZURE—Exploratory search—Search of entire dwelling house 
under warrant authorizing search of built-in garage— 

A warrant for the search of a garage built in a dwelling house and for the 
seizure of any contraband therein, did not warrant officers, on their failure to 
find contraband in the garage, to make an exploratory search of the rest of the 
building including a bedroom and a kitchen. ° 

Poldo v. United States; C. C. A. 9, No. 6403, Feb. 1, 1932. 





SEARCH AND SEIZURE—Affidavit—Sufficiency—Omission of time of observa- 
tions—Effect of statement in warrant that Commissioner examined affiant orally— 

An affidavit of a Federal Secret Service agent stating that he had seen a person 
enter a hardware store, carrying in his hand what appeared to be a metal disk 


with a piece of tin around it such as is used in making the reeding or knurle 


edge 


on counterfeit silver dollars, and that he followed such person to a garage built in a 
dwelling house and observed him enter with such article, without disclosing the 
date on which such observations were made, was insufficient for the issuance of a 
warrant for the search of the garage, since the time when observations, relied on 
as constituting probable cause for a search, were made is of the essence of the 
affidavit; a statement in the warrant that the Commissioner had examined the 
affiant orally did not cure the defect, since an affidavit for the issuance of a war- 
rant must be self-sufficient and can not be bolstered by oral testimony. 
Poldo v. United States; C. C. A. 9, No. 6403, Feb. 1, 1932. 





TITLE—Real estate—Tax sale purchaser’s title—County treasurer's failure to file 


tax sale return with county auditor— 


The failure of a South Dakota county treasurer to file a tax sale return with the 
county auditor, as required by statute, rendered the tax sale purchaser’s title de- 
fective, since the statute is mandatory and the sufficiency of the purchaser's title 
depends on the county treasurer’s compliance therewith. 

Huckstedt v, Jamison et al.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No, 7228, Feb. 5, 1932. 





WILLS—Validity—Mental capacity of testator—Impeachment by ‘testimony of at- 


testing witnesses— 


A finding that a testator had sufficient mental capacity to execute a will was 
sustained by the evidence, notwithstanding the testimony of the attesting wit- 
nesses, one a physician and the other a nurse, that in their gpinion the testator 
was not mentally competent, although they had considered him competent at the 
time the will was executed; the testimony of an attesting witness impeaching the 
testamentary capacity of the testator is subject to close scrutiny and should be 


viewed and weighed with caution. 


Jensen et al, v. Molgaard; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28735, Feb. 5, 1932. 





Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


RAILROADS—Crossings—Separation of grade crossings—Apportionment of cost as 
between three companies—Effect of apportionment of cost by city ordinance— 
Where three railroad companies entered into an agreement with a city, pending 
negotiations for the separation of a grade crossing at a street intersection of the 
tracks of the three companies, to contribute a specified sum toward the cost of 
constructing a viaduct and approaches, but could not agree as to the equitable 
apportionment of such amount as between the three companies, the city, in fixing 
by ordinance the amount to be contributed by each company, did not act in its 
legislative capacity in the exercise of its police power within the rule that such an 
act, where not arbitrary or capricious, is not subject to judicial review; the court 
in the city’s action against the three companies to enforce the agreement could 
fix the amount to be contributed by each; the court, after prorating the cost of 
the span between the three companies in proportion tc the widths of their respective 
rights of way, erred in dividing the cost of the approaches equally between the three 
railroads without regard to the widths of their rights of way, since the span and 
the approaches shouRi have been considered as a unit with the cost thereof 
prorated on the basis of the widths of the respective rights of way of the three 
companies,—City of Seattle, State of Wash. ex rel.; v. Northern Pacific Railway Co. 


et al. 


(Wash. Sup. Ct.)—6 U.S. Daily, 2888, Feb, 23, 1932. 


a 


Federal Taxation 
GROSS INCOME-—Interest—Obligations of the United States—Interest upon re- 


funds—1926 Act— 


Interest paid by United States upon refunds of overpayments of income and 
profits taxes for prior years, is not “interest upon obligations of the United States” 
within meaning of section 213(b)(4) of the 1926 Act.—American Viscose Corpora- 


tiorv. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 3.).—6 U. 8. Daily, 2888, Feb, 23, 1932. 





the invalidity of the trade mark “Milk of 

Magnesia” renders invalid the trade mark 

“Leche de Magnesia” although the latter 

trade mark, as claimed by the holder, is not 

understood in this country and is regarded 
as an arbitrary name.—Chas. H. Phillips 

Chemical Co., Inc., v. McKesson & Robbins, 

Inc., No. 710; C. C, A. 2, cert. (53 F. (2d) 

342, 1011; 10 U. S. Pat. Q. 214). 

Trade marks (see also Courts). 

Trustc—Common law trust—Authority of 
trustee—Commingling property of two 
trusts in exercise of authority to sell prop- 
erty— 

Whether a trustee of an undeveloped oil 
and gas lease syndicate acting uncer a trust 
declaration which authorized him to sell 
the syndicate’s equitable interest in the 
lease and to dispose of the proceeds for the 
benefit of the trust, had authority to trans- 
fer the control of the lease to persons oper- 
ating another syndicate and allow them to 
intermingle the property of the two trusts 
and confuse their affairs without any legal 
proceedings.—Page, Trustee, v. Arkansas 
Natural Gas Corporation, No. 700; C. C. A. 
8. ‘cert. (53 F. (2d) 27). 

United States — Contracts — Cancellation — 
—Amount of just compensation allowable 
—Measure of just compensation— 

Where the United States was held en- 
titled upon cancellation of contract to re- 
cover from contractor all advance and 
progress payments in excess of just com- 
pensation, the United States having the 
burden of determining the amount of such 
just compensation, should just compensa- 
tion be measured by the proportion of the 
work and materials furnished on the con- 
tracts which were not completely performed 


as compared with the total cost of the work 

if the contract had been fully completed.— 

Enright et al.. etc.,..v. United States, No, 

105; Ct. Cls., cert. (54 F. (2d) 182). 

United States—Contracts—Rights and rem- 
edies upon cancellation—Recovery by 
United States of advance and progress 
apeneants in excess of just compensa- 
on— . 

Where the United States exercised the 
right to suspend or cancel contract, did any 
obligation on the part of the contractor 
arise either under e Act of June 15, 1917 
(40 Stat. L. 182), or otherwise, to repay all 
advance and progress payments made pur- 
suant to the contract, in excess of just 
compensation.—Enright et al., etc., v. United 
Shakes, No, 705; Ct. Cls., cert. (54_F. (2d) 

). 

Workmen’s Compensation (see Longshore- 

men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 


Act). 
FEDERAL TAXATION 
Estate tax—Deductions—California inherit- 
ance tax—1916 Act— 

Whether amount paid to State of Cali- 
fornia under California Inheritance Tax Act 
of 1913 was a lawful deduction from the 
ross estate under Sec. 203 (a) (1) of the 
916 Act.—United States v. Kombst, No. 
704; Ct. Cl., cert. (52 F. (2d) 1030). 
Refunds and credits—Statute of limitations 

—Estate tax—Alien Property Custodian. 

Whether claim for refund filed by Alien 
Property Custodian on Jan. 7, 1926, more 
than four years after final payment of es- 
tate tax, was barred by provisions of R. 5. 
3228, as amended by - 1316 of the 1921 
Act.—United States vy, Kombst, No, 704; Ct, 
Cl., cert. (52 F. (2d) 1030), 
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Exemption Denied 
For Interest on 


Refunded Taxes 


Amount Is Held Not to Be 
‘Interest Upon Obliga- 
tions of the United States,’ 
Under 1926 Act 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


v. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No. 4579. 

Petition to review an order of the Board 

of Tax Appeals. 
Before BUFrFrIncTon, WooLLEy and Davis, 
Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 16, 1932 


Burrincton, Judge—In 1926 the Gov- 
ernment refunded to the taxpayer $3,- 
896,663.14 income and profit taxes ille- 
ally assessed and collected for the years 
917-18-19. This sum, together with $1,- 
409,856.46 interest, was paid to the tax- 
ee in 1926. Thereupon the question 
ere involved arose, namely, whether in- 
terest paid by the United States in 1926, 
pursuant to section 1116 of the Revenue 
Act of 1926, on money refunded as over- 
payments of Federal income and profits 
taxes, is interest upon “obligations of the 
United States” and therefore exempt from 
tax under section 213 (b) (4) of said act, 
which provides: 


“The term ‘gross income’ does not in+ 
clude the following items, which shall be 
exempt from taxatjon under this title: 
* * * (4) interest upon (A) the obliga- 
tions of a State, Territory, or any politi- 
cal subdivision thereof, or the District 
of Columbia; or+(B) securities issued 
under the provisions of the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, or under the provisions 
of such act as amended; or (C) the obli- 
gations of the United States or its pos- 
sessions.” 

The simple question, therefore, is, was 
this refund of illegal taxes an “obliga- 
tion of the United States” and the in- 
terest paid thereon exempt from taxation. 
That the interest was income is apparent 
and that it, as such, is taxable is equally 
clear, unless the refund was one of the 
obligations of the United States Congress 
meant to exempt. The Tax Board, fol- 
lowing the principle stated in Kansas 
City Southern Railway et al. v. Com- 
missioner, 16 B. T. A. 665, held this refund 
was not exempt by the act. 

We agree with that conclusion. The 
exemptions of Congress were evidently 
meant to aid in the flotation of Govern- 
ment bonds and securities by making 
them tax free and, therefore, re at- 
tractive to investors... We see no Yeason 
why the construction of the statute 
should be so broadened as to cover a 
transaction which had no relation to the 
flotaticn of securities, but was one where 
the Government had wrongfully collected 
money and, in righting the wrong, had, 
pro tanto, compensated therefor by pay- 
ng interest. or do we find any error 
in the Board treating this payment of in- 
terest, which was made in toto in 1926 
as income received that year which it in 
fact was. 





Court. Enjoins Minnesota 
On Tax on Dealers’ Autos 


Sr. Paut, Minn., Feb. 20. . 


The Minnesota Tax Commission has been 
served with an order of the Hennepin 
County Court enjoining it. from ting 

ersonal property taxon motor Vehicles 
n the hands of deaters on May 1, 1931, 

_ Under-the oid law, all motor vehicles 
in the hands of dealers on May 1 were 
subject to ad valorem taxes. The Legisla- 
ture, in 1931, provided that the Commis- 
sion might abate such taxes, if the cars 
subsequently were sold, and the purchaser 
subsequently paid the regular automobile 
license fee. The City of Minneapolis con- 


tends that the exemption violates the State 
Constitution. | 





Rulings on Applications 
ee ss 


Patents and Trade Marks 


COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT 
APPEALS 





McCreary v. Zworykin; Appeal No. 2848, 
Feb. 8, 1932. 


Patents-~-Interference—Operativeness. 


Law examiner, in donying motion to 
dissqlve interference, held device of Z, 
operative, but that, as to certain phase, 
he should be allowed to prove operative- 
ness if necessary; this ruling did not place 
burden on Z, to prove operativeness, and, 
since M. did not prove Z. inoperative, 
priority awarded to Z., the senior party. 
Patents—Interference—Evidence. 


Statement that device has operated, 
made in preliminary statement and in 
letter of attorney to Commissioner, is no 


proof of such fact. 

Pa‘ents—Television, priority awarded. 
Zworykin application for Television 

awarded priority against McCreary. 


COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 

Life Savers, Inc., v. Oxford Confectionery 
Co.; Opp. No. 11004. 

Trade marks—Marks and names subject 
to ownership—Grade mark. 
“Pep-O-Mint” held not trade mark but 

only grade mark for candy confections. 

Trade marks—Marks and names subject 
to ownership—Form of goods. 


Annular form of goods being public 
property, any one of the thousands of 
mianufacturers of candies of this charace 
ter has the right to give his goods as an- 
nular form and‘state on respective pack- 
ages words indicating flavors of the goods, 
that they are of annular form, etc, 


Trade marks—Rehearing—Disclaimers 


On rehearing petition, opposer places 
of record for first time its trade mark 
registration; Commissioner examines. dis- 
claimer therein for admissions against in- 
terest, 

Trade marks—Disclaimers. 

Registration including “Pep-O-Mint” 
with disclaimer to all words except “Life 
Saver” and “Life Savers” indicates that 
trade mark is “Life Savers”, and “Pep-O- 
Mint” indicates flavor of candy. 


Trade marks—Identity and similarity— 


ords. ; 
“Diskomint” held not confusingly sime 
ilar to “Pep-O-Mint.” 


Ex parte Refined Syrups, Inc.; Serial No, 
303547. 
Trade marks—Marks and names subject 
te ownership—Descrintive. 
“Liquid Sugar” held not registrable, 
since it is merely descriptive of sugar 
syrups and melts. 


PATENT OFFICE BOARD OF APPEALS 





|Ex parte Leon Hoyois; Pat. No. 1845602. 


Patents — Patentability — Aggregation or 
combination—Anticipation—Patents. 
Examiner resorted to three patents to 

meet the terms of the claims; where pur- 

pose of combining the features of these 
patents is to produce a grouping of the 
material into three different grades as 

ecified in the claims, Board considers 
that appellant has exercised inventive 
faculty in so combining the features of 
the various patents to perform their 
function. 

Riyfonte~—-Westing Coal, .etc., claims al- 
lowed. 

Patent 1845602, Hoyois, Method and Ap- 
paratus for Washing Coal, Ores, etc. 


claims 14 to*22 of application allowed. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 








Utility Exponents 
Plan Forum On 


Regulatory Views 


Group of 100 Invited to Dis- 
cuss Principles and Prac- 


tices at Meeting in New 
York April 8-9 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 21. 

A movement to provide “an adequate 
form for the exchange and dissemina- 
tion of views on regulatory principles and, 
ee relating to public utilities was | 
Maugurated here today, according to an- 
nouncement by Morris Llewellyn ke of 
Philadelphia, Pa., trustee of the Power 
Authority of the State of New York. 

The movement, it was stated, is spon- 
sored by 12 of “the leading exponents of | 
public regulation in the country,” and a 
meeting is scheduled to be held here) 
April 8 and 9. 

“The movement,” said Mr. Cooke's! 
statement, “was accelerated in part by the, 
action of several members of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners in declaring in a recent public 
statement their fear that ‘regulation in 
the several States is being seriously im- 
yertes by the conduct of the affairs’ of 
he national association. In that state- 
ment they further stated that the asso- 
ciation ‘must change its course’ or there 
was no alternative except withdrawal 
from membership.” (This statement was 
Printed in the issue of Feb. 2.) | 

Sponsors of Movement 

The announcement said that letters 
have been sent to more than 100 persons 
inviting them to attend the meeting here. 
The sponsors of the movement were stated | 
to be as follows: 

Henry C. Atwill, of Boston, chairman of | 
the Massachusetts Public Utilities Com- 
mission; Morris Llewellyn Cooke, of Phil- 
adelphia, trustee of the Power Authority 
of the State of New York and former di- 
rector of the Giant Power Survey of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; Harold 
Evans, of Philadelphia, former memper of 
the Pennsylvania Public Service Com- 
mission; Felix Frankfurter, of Cambridge, 
Mass., professor at Harvard Law School; 
John H. Gray, of Washington, past presi- 
dent of the American Economic Associa- 
tion; Clyde L, King, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
secretary of Revenue of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania; David E. Lilien- 
thal, of Madison, Wis., member of the 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission; Dr. 
Milo R. Maltbie, of New York, chairman 
of the New York Public Service Commis- 
sion; Professor William Z. Ripley of Bos- 
ton, member of the Department of Eco- 
nomics of Harvard University; Clyde L.} 
Seavey, of San Francisco, chairman of the 
California Railroad Commission; Frank P. 
Walsh, of New York, chairman of the 
Power Authority of the State of New York 
and member of the recent Commission on | 


| 


Revision of the Public Service Law, and) 
George W. Woodruff, of Harrisburg, Pa., | 
member of the Pennsylvania Public Serv- | 
ice Commission. 


Surety Rate Regulation 
Proposed in Kentucky | 


Frankrort, Ky., Feb. 20. 

A bill (H. 721) has been introduced | 
in the Kentucky House by Bruce Sloan of | 
Clinton County to require foreign fidelity, 
guarantee or surety companies to pay an 
annual license fee of 10 per cent of their 
gross premiums. 

Under the provisions of the bill a rat- 
ing bureau would be estabsished, consisting 
of the State Auditor, Insurance Commis- 
sioner and one other member to be chosen 
by the surety companies. This bureau 
would have power to increase or decrease 
fidelity and surety rates. | 

The bill was referred to the Committee 
on Insurance, Life and Casualty. | 


Change in Insurance Laws 
Opposed in Massachusetts | 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 20. | 

Both branches: of the Massachusetts 
Legislature have accepted the adverse re-| 
rts of the Insurance Committee on 17) 
Bills providing for changes in the com-| 
ulsory automobile liability insurance laws, 
hus disposing of the question of amend-| 
ing the compulsory insurance law for the 
present session. 
Both branches also have accepted ad- 
verse reports of the Insurance Committee 
on the bill (S. 173) providing that the) 
Board of Appeal on Fire Insurance Rates | 
be authorised to fix premium rates for cer- | 
tain fire insurance upon appeal and an-| 
other measure (S. 174) requiring fire in- 
surance companies to file and have ap- | 
proved schedules for premium charges | 
rior to the issuance by them of any fire | 
surance policies. 





Further Import Quotas | 
Are Planned by France 


{Continued from Page 5.] 
1931. The government covered this loss 
by effecting a transfer to the bank of 
treasury certificates exchangeable against 
negotiable bonds of the Sinking Fund 
ce. | 


Growth of unemployment, now affecting | 
some 3,600,000 part-time workers or wholly | 
unemployed, brought into relief the gov- | 
ernment’s “national equipment” program 
inaugurated in 1929, under which an ex-, 
penditure of 3,476,000,000 francs will be| 
made in 1932. | 

A governmental instrument which 80) 
far has not been applied is revealed in a) 
recent decree stating “that imports origi- | 
nating in-or coming from countries as to) 
hinder the payment of French creditors, | 
will be subject, in whoze or in part, to im- 
port authorizations.” (Franc at normal ex- 
change is equivalent to about 4 cents.) 


Arkansas Advises 
On Insurance Buying 








| 


Warns Against Purchase From | 
Unlicensed Companies 


LitrLe Rock, Ark., Feb. 20. | 

Citizens of Arkansas were urged to buy 
insurance only from licensed insurance 
companies and agents in a formal state- 
ment just issued by the State Insurance 
Commissioner, A. D. DuLaney. 

Any insurance company has the right 
to advertise its business in newspapers, 
circular letters or by radio without in- 
terference from the State Insurance De- 
partment, he said, but it.is illegal for an 
agent to represent an unlicensed com- 
pany in the State. 

“Any agent who undertakes to sell in- 
surance for a company for which he is 
not licensed, or if the company is not 
admitted to do business in the State, 
should be immediately reported to the 
prosecuting attorney for criminal action 
as pene by law,” Mr. DuLaney said. 

“If a person buys insurance from a 
company not authorized to do business 
in this State, then, in the event of a claim 
against the company, they would have to 
© to some other State to sue if a ‘suft 

necessary. The people of this State 
alsc lose the premium taxes on nonad- 
mitted insurance, which the State is en- 
titled to have, and which are collected 
from admitted foreign companies.” 

Mr. DuLaney stated orally that the 
number of unauthorized companies at- 
tempting to sell insurance in Arkansas 
this — is unusually large and many 
complaints against such insurers have 
been registered by citizens who have pur- 
chased policies from them. 





quiry prompted by protests from North 
Jerse 


| violations are far more dangerous to public 


Results of Revision 


‘| based on an analysis of the experience for 


|no alternative, if they are to remain in 


|ritory, and does not 


| @re based squarely on the losses paid out 


jand 51.2 


Revised Auto Insurance: Rates 





Stricter Enforcement of Motor Vehicle Laws Outerwear Trade 


Urged by State Commissioner 





TRENTON, N. J., Feb. 22. 


son, 8,627, 15.2 per 
Announcing the completion of an in- 


79 per cent. 


motorists against new public 
liability~ and et — insurance 
rates put into effect by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
the State Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, 
Harold G. Hoffman, declared Feb. 22 that 
rates can be reduced only when accidents 
decrease, 

“It is not difficult to understand the 
resentment a the new rates felt by 
the automobile. owner who operates his 
car year after year without mishap,” the 
Commissioner said, “but unfortunately it 
is impossible to make separate rates for 
drivers who néver have accidents and 
those who may have them frequently.” 
Commissioner Hoffman feels that the 
rising cost of insurance shoutd bring home | 
forcibly to the motoring public the ab- 
solute netessity of accident reduction, be- | 


writers. 


|exposed to a moral 


must handle. 


cent; Bergen, 4,473, 


Commissioner Hoffman said he had in- 
quired into the relation of fraudulent 
claims to insurance rates. 
formed that only the more responsible 
and better class of assured are accepted 
by companies affiliated with the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 


He was in- 


“The losses sustained 7 the companies 
on this better class of ris 

tent to which the risks are exposed to 
the conditions in any locality. 
risk located in high grade territory is 


reflect the ex- 
A good 


hazard’ existing in 


lower grade areas immediately adjoinin: 
his community. Such a risk, if involv 

in an accident, may be faced with a 
fraudulent claim or a claim grossly exag- 
gerated which the company, nevertheless, 


“To the extent that a good resident of 


cause accident rates penalize all motorists|a community is victimized by fraudulent 


alike so far as insurance is concerned. 
Stricter Enforcement 
Of Auto Laws Urged lie suffer. 


“It should serve to bring again to the | fraudulent claims a 
attention of the public the importance of 
further tightening up law enforcement, of 
swift and certain punishment for wrong- | 
doers, or public cooperation with police 
authorities'in checking violators of motor 
vehicle laws. It is unfortunate that there 
has developed no public consciousness 
which makes a motor vehicle violation as 
much to be condemned as crue*ty to chil-| 
dren or animals, robbery or wife-beating. | 
As a matter of fact, many motor vehicle 





of the people in any 
tle good 


welfare and private property than any of 
these offenses, for they involve the pos- 
sibility of an accident, trivial or serious, 
and all too-often fatal. | 

“The public must come to the conclu- 
sion, as my study of the situation has led 


me to the conclusion, that automobile in- Plans for 
surance rates will decrease only when the 
percentage of accidents decreases. Acci- Into Cause 


dents will decrease only when the driv- 
ing and walking public becomes conscious 
of its obligations to each other. That 
can happen probably only as a result of 
a vigorous safety educational campaign. 
Since I took office I have eget car- 
ried on, with comparative 

ities, such a campaign. had intended 
to extend its scope to contact a greater 
number of motorists, but in the interest of 
economy in governmental expenditures I} 
have curtailed the program. The De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles, nevertheless, 
will carry on to the best of its ability the 
development of propaganda showing that 
every accident is preventable and reiter- 


pur 
an 


is to develo; 


organizations 


automobile accident 
34,000 fatalities and 


but unless they receive the fu 


claims and to the extent that juries are 
too liberal in their awards, the insurance 
companies and the insurance buying pub- 
Insurance companies resist 


t every coportunity, 
ll support 
community very lit- 


can be accomplished.” 


Program Is Adopted 
For Federal Inquiry 


On Traffic Accidents 


Secretary Lamont Approves 


Investigation 
and Remedies 


Of Highway Congestion 


(Continued from Page 1.] 

| existing bodies or that it will assume di- 

limited facil- | rection or responsibility for traffic regula- 
tion activities throughout the country. Its 


needed information 


make it available to the States, mu- 
nicipalities and the general public. 
“*The national associations and other 
erunneling in the National 
Conference fully realize t 


e gravity of the 
problem indicated by 
1,000,000 serious in- 


ating the fact that the human element is | juries annually as well as the losses due 


usually responsible for crashes.” 


Of Insurance Rates ¢ pe A 
n his statement on the Motor Vehicle | 

Department’s investigation of the insur- | 

ance rates, Commissioner Hoffman said: 
“The revision in 


lems. 


insurance rates is| 
the four policy years, 1927 to, 1930, inclu- sendpeint, 
sive, which show a steady and continuous 
upward trend in the ‘claim frequency’ or 
number of claims per 100 au obiles, 
and in the average cost per claim. These 
eomns together have produced severe 
underwriting losses to the companies dur- 
ing the four-year period. For 1930 alone 
these losses were nearly $14,000,000 or 8.4 
per cent of premiums. The new rates are 
not designed to offset past underwriting 
losses, but to avoid, if possible, their con- 
tinuance. 

“Rates for automobile insurance reflect 
essentially the accident and claim record 
of the insured motor vehicle owners. 
Whenever such record reveals an ascend- 
ing scale of accidents serious enough to 
produce claims for damages or, when the 
amount of damage caused by accidents 
continues to grow, the companies have 


“In nearly every 
however, the expert 
to develop the facts 


lack of basic data 


sired lines has been 
organized State 


a condition to satisfy the demands made 
upon them and render the service to 
which their policyholders are entitled, but 
to follow the indications of that unfavor- 
able experience in determining the rates 
to be charged for future insurance. 

Sommissioner Hoffman said some mo- 
torists are under the impression that rates 
for North Jersey owners are influenced 
by large number of out-of-town cars in- 
volved in accidents here. If true, this| 
would work a hardship on motorists in 
Essex, Hudson, Union and Bergen coun- 
ties, through which pass the heavy traffic 
between New York and Philadelphia and 
between the South and New England. 
Rates are not so determined, the Com- 
missioner has learned. 

“The .loss experience for any commu- 
nity is the pure experience of cars lo- 
cated in and rated at the rates for that 


c use of inadequate 

of their local scope. 
“*As illustrations 

be mentioned the 


of different types of 


the human factors, 





| regulations. 


peration. 


example, the loss experience of Newark | 
is made up solely of the losses on the cars | 
in Newark and taking the Newark rates 


are cooperating.’ 


is thrown into the proper New York ter- 
show up in the 
Newark loss experience. Out of State 
in New Jersey and the rates for our cars|bile Chamber of 
by the companies on our cars.” 

The three counties most greafly affected 
by the new rates are Essex, Hudson and | 
Bergen counties. In these counties during 
131, Commissioner’ Hoffman points out, | 
occurred 46.6 per cent of all the accidents 
i. New Jersey, the details being as fol- 
lows: Essex, 13,480, 23.5 per cent; Hud- 


from its spesesict a 
groups of officials 





cooperated.” 








to congestion amounting to several bil- 
lions of dollars each year. 
“*The Conference has from time to time 
in the poet seven years mobilized the best 
e information and experience in a 
|series of investigations into these prob- 
Such phases as causes of accidents 
|and traffic accident statistics, highway de- 
sign and construction from the_ safety 
uniform traffic regulations, 
traffic law enforcement, education in traf- 
fic safety, proper standards and methods 
of motor vehicle maintenance, protection 
of railway grade crossings and highway 
intersections, and measures for the relief 
of traffic congestion have been covered 
by studies and reports giving the best 
available data and judgment. 


Obstacles Encountered 


one of these studies, 
committees appointed 
and recommendations 


have encountered serious obstacles in the 


which it was found 


could only be secured through extensive 
research. Some research —e. the de- 
MA 


carried on private 


organizations and by a few of the better 
motor vehicle depart- 
ments and municipal traffic bureaus, but 
vhese efforts have been limited either be- 


resources or because 


of the type of ques- 


tions on which information is needed may 


traffic volume under 


various condisions requiring installation 


signals, design of in- 


versections for various traffic conditions, 
more searching and ‘s 
ar to the causes of accidents—particularly 


ific information 


and methods of ad- 


ministration of the motor vehicle laws and 
Many other .subjects of de- 
sirable research could be pointed out. 
“*The national associations participat- 
ing in the Conference have assured the 
Federal authorities of their continued co- 
At: the request of the Bureau 
of Public Roads they are preparing for its 
consideration a suggested program for the 
: rojected traffic research. In this, mem- 
community,” the Commissioner said, ‘For | ot of the Institute of Traffic Engineers 


“The organizations participating in the 
National Conference arc: 


|If a New York car is involved in an ac-| American Automobile Association, 
cident in Newark and the company pays! American Electric Railway Association, | 
the loss on that New York car, that loss| American Mutual Alliance, American 


Railway Association, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Motor and) 
Equipment Association, 
cars are not included in the loss record | tion of Taxicab Owners, 


ational Associa- 


Commerce, National 


Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 

_— FE ateseme gy Satety Couned, Rubber | their own prices on their individual products 

| “Beside the above organizations | which e B= 
Con: accep the 

organized and waperees oan a onee as published April 17, 1930: 

and private interests | 

concerned with the traffic situation have | ner, coupled with a spirit of moderation and 


Building Permits Fewer in M onth 


And Estimated Costs Also Decline 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


and 66.6 per cent in estimated cost. New| three epestmant houses to cost $620,000; 


nonresidential buildings decreased 25.8 per in Broo 


cent in number and 40.6 per cent in esti- 


lyn for apartment houses to cost 
nearly $1,500,000 and for a school build-| 


mated cost. Additions, alterations and re-| ing to cost over $2,000,000; in Manhattan 


pairs decreased 6.6 per cent in number /|for office buildings 


Total building operations decreased 18.7 | posal plant to cost 
per cent in number and 51.9 per cent in| 
estimated expenditures. 

Permits were issued for the following | Texas 
important building projects during the; were 
month of January, 1932: In Boston, Mass., 
for two ecnes’ Sue oo oe 
$316,000. and for a public building to cos 
$350,000; in the Boroagh of the-Bronx for | poe on 


|for nine buildings 
awarded b 
| office and F 





+ 
Estimated cost of new buildings in 345 identical cities, as shown by permits issued in| 


December, 1931, and January, 1932, by geographic divisions. 





Estimated cost 





Cities Dec., 1931 Jon tee 

New England ....cccscececseeceeess 51 $2,016,115 ° 
Middle Etiantic Fe cccccencccceccece 70 4,996,716 5.218,655 
East North Central ......... weeccces 93 1,531,727 1,081,551 
West North Central . wie 1,225,685 697,590 
South Atlantic ...... 1,148,123 1,501,650 
South Central ...... 1,041,562 847,768 
Mountain and Pacific ....sseeeeees 35 2,791,415 2,315,705 
NE acne vs vesewresctesadenesceae 345 $14,751 343 $12,800,019 
Ger cent of change ...-.---+++eeeeeee —13.2 
New nonresidential build- 

ings. estimated cost 

Cities Dec., 1931 Jan,, 1932 
Hew Mngland ......i.cccesccccccess 51 $2,436,483 $1,370,452 
Middle Atlantic ......---ssseceseess 70 17,795,846 11,160,002 
Bast North Central ......cccccsccce. 93 5,227,808 4,262,487 
West North Central ......-sseceeess 24 3.064 821 910,078 
South Atlantic .......-cseseseeeeees 38 725,010 3,112,734 
South Central ........-csescssvceess 34 4,232,745 5,221,661 
Mountain and Pacific ...... wocesece 35 4,266,081 2,630,189 
WOO | xc pkccssonenetoness eces 345 $37,748,794 $28,667 603 
Per cent of Change ....-csereeneees —24.1 


per cent in estimated cost.| 000; in Cleveland for a cit 


to cost nearly $3,500,000. 
the Supervising Archi- 
: tect, reer epartment, for a post 
eral court house in To 
Kans., to cost nearly $650,000 and 
in Atlanta, Ga., to cost over | 


to cost over $3,500,- 
sewage dis- 
$2,700,000; in Austin, 
at the University of 
Contracts 


ka, 
or a 


New residential buildings 


enauere geranas.-%) 
Pamilies provided for 
in new dwellings 


Dec., 1931 Jan., 1932 
444 258 

1,064 1,341 

304 229 

300 178 

276 373 

303 357 

813 695 

3,504 3,431 
—2.1 


Total construction (in- 
cluding alterations and 
repairs). estimated cost 


c., 1931 Jan., 1932 
$5,284,187 -742, 
26,898,102 19,900,032 

1,982,485 6,361,543 
5,236,912 2,035,456 
2,879,186 5,718,846 

768, 6,838,981 

8,461,146 6,312,825 
$62,510,306 $50,909,971 
—18.6 
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Rules of Practice |Purchase of 
In New Jersey Are Explained Adopted for Knit 


Revision of Business Code 
By Trade Commission Is | 
Given Final Approval by) 
Industrial Group 


The Federal Trade Commission has just 
anounced the adoption by the knitted out- 
erwear industry of trade pyactice rules 
which the Commission had revised finally. 
The Commission’s statement to the knitted 
outerwear trade follows in full text: 

A trade practice conference for the 
knitted outerwear industry was held in 
Chicago, Nov. 21, 1929, under the direction 
of Commissioner Charles H. March, of 
the Federal Trade Commission, assisted 
by M. Markham Flannery, Director of 
Trade Practice Conferences. 

It was estimated that on the basis of 
production over 60 per cent of the industry 
was present or represented at the con- 
ference. 

Changes Effected 


After a brief address by Oommissioner 
March, the conference discussed and 
adopted 13 resolutions dealing with various 
trade or business practices. The Com-| 
mission, after consideration, has reworded 
some of these resolutions and has divided | 
them into Group I and Group II. The | 
rules in Group I the Commission has ap- 
proved; those in Group II the Commis- 
sion declined to approve or accept resolu- | 
tions 5, 6 and 9, as adopted by the in-| 
dustry. 


The Commission has directed that no- 
tice be given that in referring to or | 
quoting trade penstine conference rules, 
the form in which they appear in the 
Commission’s official statement be fol-| 
lowed with reference to wording, grouping, 
numbering and lettering. 

Group I: Rule 1.—The Commission substi- 
tuted and approved the following for Rule 1, 
| Group I, as published April 17, 1930: 
he false marking or branding of products 
| of the industry, with the effect of m sleading 
or deceiving purchasers with respect to the 





quantity, quality, grade or substance of the 
goods purchased, is an unfair trade practice.” 
Rule 2.—The Cofhmission substituted and 


approved the following for Rule 2, 
as published April 17." 1930: . 


“The making or causing or permitting to be | 
made or published any false, untrue, “ de- 
ceptive statement b; way of advertisement 
or otherwise concerning the grade, quality, 
quantity, substance, character, nature, origin, 
size, or preparation of any product of the 
industry having the tendency and capacity 
to mislead or deceive purchasers or prospec- | 
tive purchasers, is an unfair trade practice.” | 

Rule 3.—The Commission substituted and | 
‘approved the following for Rule 3, Group I, 

Oo prnnes April 17, 1930: 

t is an unfair trade practice for any per-| 
son engaged in interstate commerce, in the| 
course of such commerce, either directly or 
indirectly, to discriminate in price between 
different purchasers of commodities, where the | 
effect of such discrimination may be to! 
| Substantially lessen competition or tend to 
| create & monopoly in any line of commerce: 
| Provided that nothing herein contained shall 
prevent discrimination in price between pur- 
chasers of the same class on account of dif- | 
ferences in the grade, quality or quantity of 
the commodity sold, or that makes only due 
allowance for differences inythe cost of selling 
or transportation, or discrimination in price 
in the same or different communities made 
in good faith to meet competition: And pro- 
vided further, that nothing herein contained 
shall prevent persons engaged in selling the 
products of this industry in commerce from 
Selecting their own customers in bona fide 
transactions and not in restraint of trade.” 

Rule 4.—The Commission approved Rule 4, 
Group I, as published April 17, 1930, which 
reads as follows: 

“The secret payment or allowance of re- 
bates, refunds, commissions, or unearned dis- 


Group I, | 


otherwise, or secretly extending to certain 
purchasers special services or rivileges, not 
extended to all purchasers under like terms 
and conditions, with the intent and with the 
effect of injuring a competitor and where the 
effect may be to substantially lessen competi- 
tion or tend to create a monopoly or to un- 
reasonably restrain trade, is an unfair trade, 
practice.” 


one steam generating station at Wilmington, 
N. C., with a capacity of 11,500 kilowatts, and 
469 miles of transmission line of 11,000 volts 
or over 


| sale from the Carolina Power & Light Co, The 


Water Power Co. incorporated? 


at the time Tide Water Power Co. was organ- 


| bonds, 


counts, whether in the form of money or| of the Consolidated Railways Light & Power 
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tails of Plant 


Q. What is the Tide Water Power Co.? 


gas, street 
interurban railway service to 
and adjacent territory. 


The company's electric system consists of 


Interconnections are maintained at 
two points for purchase of power at whole- 
gas system consists of one gas manufacturing 
plant with capacity of 1,000,000 cubic feet 
per day. The transportation system includes 
33 miles of track, 47 cars and two buses, The 
electrical output during 1930 was 29,755,050 
kilowatt hours. Communities served, 100, and 
the total number of customers served, 16,094. 
This information 
form in chapter 16, pages 157 and 15 
report. 


of my 


++ 4 
Q When, where and by whom was Tide 


A. Tide Water Power Co. whs incorporated 
in 1907, in North Carolina. by Hugh MacRae 
and associates. Organization of Tide Water 
Power Co. was, in effect, a reorganization of 
the predecessor company, Consolidated Rail- 
ways, Light & Power Co., the majority of 
whose common stock was owned by Hugh 
MacRae. 


Consolidated Railways, Light & Power Co., 


ized, had a funded debt represented by 5 per 
cent first mortgage bonds due June 1, 1932. 
These bonds contained no provision for their 
retirement prior to their due date and were 
secured by a closed mortgage. This situation 
prevented the company from refinancing and 
raising additional funds needed for expansion, 
It was to correct this situation that Tide 
Water Power Co. was organized. 


Q. How was this accomplished? 

A. With the organization of Tide Water 
Power Co. this company took over the opera- 
tion of the physical properties of Consolidated 
Railways, Light & Power Co. under a 99-year 
lease, The new company assumed all the 
debts and obligations of the old company 
excepting the bonded indebtedness and guar- 
anteed the payment of all fixed charges of 
that company consisting of the interest 
es On $600,000 first mortgage 5 per cent 
annual dividends at 5 pe cent 
$100,000 common stock, annual dividends at 5 
per cent on $350,000 par value preferred stock 





cha) 


}and sinking fund requirements. 


Tide Water Power Co. took over all the cur- 
rent assets and liabilities of the old company, 
including a book surplus of $102,072.13. 

Tide Water Power Co. at organization ac- 
quired control of Consolidated Railways, Light 
& Power Go. by the purchase of both pre- 
ferred and common stocks from Hugh Mac- 
Rae, irsuing its own stock in exchange 
therefor. 

ae on 


Q. When and where was Consolidated Rail- 
wavs, Light & Power Co. incorporated? 

A. Consolidated Railways, Light and Power) 
Co. was incorporated in North Carolina in 
1902, and acquired the property and rights of 
the Wilmington Gas Light Co., the Wilming-| 
ton Sea Coast Railroad Co. and the Wilming- 
ton Street Railway Co. The company was 
es and controlled by Hugh MacRae, 
a local capitalist of Wilmington, N. C., who 
was president. 

The company furnished electric, gas, street 
car and interurban railway services to Wil- 
mington, N. C., and its immediate surround- 
ing territory. 

. What was the amount of the fixed assets 


Co. at the time of leasing the company’s prop- 
ries to Tide Water Power Co.? A, $1,228,- 
570.33. 

Q. What capital stock did Consolidated | 
Railway, Light & Power Comvany have out- 
standing at this time? A. 1,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock and 3,500 shares of common stock, | 
both having a par value of $100 per share. 

Q. Did Tide Water Power Co. acquire the 





Rule 5.—The Commission approved Rule 5, | 
Group I, as published April 17, 1930, which | 
reads as follows: | 

“The coiling Of goods below cost with the | 
intent and with the effect of injuring a com-| 
petitor and where the effect may be to sub-| 
stantially lessen compatition or tend to create | 
& monopoly or to unreasonably restrain trade, 
is an unfair trade practice.” | 

Rule 6.—The Commission approved Rule 6, 
Group I, as published April 17, 1930, which 
reads as follows: 

“The shipping of goods on consignment, | 
without bona fide orders, with the intent and | 
with the effect of injuring a competitor apd 
where the effect may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly or 
to unreasonably restrain trade, is an unfair 
trade practice.” 

Group II; Rule A.—The Commission substi- 
tuted and accepted the following for Rule A, | 
Group II, as published April 17, 1930: 

“The practice of usurping designs, styles, | 
or patterns originated by a competitor and) 
appropriating them for one’s own use within 





by the industry.” 
Rule B. The Commission substituted and 


| as published April 17, 1930: 


to the purcuassn 
dividual terms o 
price quotations made by it, and in connec- 
tion with all its orders and acceptances.” 
Rule C.—The Commission accepted Rule C, 
Group II, as 


trade independently its in- 
sale in connection with all 


| “The knitted outerwear manufacturers 
| hereby affirm their policy of reserving abso- 
| lute freedom. in individuality establishing 


|and in changing the same at will.” 


Rule D.—The Commission substituted and 


following for Rule D, Group II, 


“The industry approves the practice of han- 
dling disputes in a fair and reasonable man- 


| good will, and every effort should be made by 

the disputants themselves to arrive at an 
agreement. If unable to do so they should 
agree, if possible, upon arbitration under some 
one of the prevailing codes.” 


| not less than 3,150 shares, nor more than 3,500 | 


| & Power Co., and one and three-tenths shares 


one year after such origination, is condemned |™0M stock of the old company. 


| accepted the following for Rule B, Group II, | Q. 


“The knitted outerwear industry approves | !tal stock of Consolidated Ratlways, Light & 
| the policy of each individual concern stating | POWer Co. purchased that stock at a pre- 


ublished April 17, 1930, which | 
ational Automo-| rule reads as follows: 


outstanding capital stock of Consolidated 
Railways, Light & Power Co.? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On what basis and for what considera-| 
tion, and from whom? 

A. Oct. 17 the board of directors authorized 
the acceptance of an offer of its president, 
Hugh MacRae, to sell to Tide Water Power 
Co. not less than 900 shares, nor more than 
1,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock and | 


shares, of the common stock of Consolidated | 
Railways, Light & Power Co. j 

The consideration was the issuance of the 
stock of Tide Water Power Co. in the follow- | 
ins amounts and proportions: | 

One share of preferred stock and one-quar- | 
ter of a share of common stock of Tide Water 
Power Co. for each $100 par value of pre-| 
ferred stock of Consolidated Railways, Light 


of preferred stock of Tide Water Power Co.| 
for one share common stock of Consolidated 
Railways, Light & Power Co. 
This was at the rate of $125 
the preferred and $130 per share 


er share of | 
or the com- 
This is set 
out in more detail on pages 99 and 100 of my 
report. 

Then, if I understand you correctly, 
Tide Water Power Co.. in acquiring the cap- 


mium over its par values. 
Yes, sir. 


Is that correct? A 


-~+ + 
Q What was the total amount of such pre- 
miums? A. $129,940. 
Q. Did Tide Water Power Co. eventually ac- 


|quire the physical properties of Consolidated 
| Railways, Light & Power Co,? A. Yes, sir, in 
July, 1917, | 


How was this premium of $129,940 han- | 
died by Tide Water Power Co. upon acquisi- | 
tion of the physical properties of Consolidated | 
| Railways, Light & Power Co,? 

A. In closing out the investment account | 
this excess cost over the par value of the Con- | 
solidated Railways. Light & Power Co. was 
charged to the fixed capital account thereby 
increasing the book value of the fixed capital 
as shown on the book of the old company by 
that amount. 

Q. Prior to July, 1917, as I understand you, 
|Tide Water Power Co. owned the stock of 





Rule E.—The Commission substituted and 
accepted the following for Rule E, Group II, 
as published April 17, 1930: 

“It is the opinion of the industry that 
knitted outerwear manufacturers should use 
cheir best efforts to observe these rules of 
approved practices.” 

Rule F.—The Commission substituted and 


accepted the following for Rule E, Group II, 
as published April 17, 1930: 

“A committee on trade practices is hereby 
created to cooperate with the Federal Trade 











Insurance Measures Set for Hearing 


Tex., contracts were awarded by the State | 


By Committee of Senate in New York 





| announced Feb. 18 that hearings will 
the following bills: 


S. Int. 769: To amend the insurance law 
|in relation to examination of insurance 
agents. 


8. Int. 852. Relative to insurance covering 
the fidelity of officers and employes of bank- 
ing institutions. 
| §. Int. 871. Relative to jurisdiction of Su- 
| perintendent of Insurance over foreign in- 
| surance corporations. 
8. Int. 945. Relative to life insurance 
agents’ certificates of authority. 
S. Int. 946. Relative to application of 
agente’ certificates of authority. 
Int. 947. Relative to public adjusters’ 


certificates of authority. 
8S. Int. 948. To amend subdivision 15 of| 
section 143, insurance law, relative to insur- 
ance brokers. 
8. Int, 949. Relative to rebating and dis- 
criminations. 
Int. 950. Relative to agents of health 


| and accident insurance corporations. 

8. Int. 1024. To authorize ineorporation of 
life insurance corporations by trustees of 
savings banks. 

Relative to unemployment re- 
| serve funds. 

| §&. Int. 1090. To impose restrictions on in- 
ymeneate of insurance companies other than 

e. 





[~ F. WHEATLEY, chairman of the New York Senate Insurance Committee 





| Commission and to perform such acts as may 
be proper to put these rules into effect.” 

By direction of the Commission. 

P. 8S. Attention is calle to Federal Trade 
Commission v. Raladam Company, decided 
May 25, 1931, in which the Supreme Court of | 

the Unjted States has apparently held that| 
| in ordef for a practice to constitute an unfair 
| method of competition it must be shown to 
| have the tendency to injuriously affect the| 
| business of competitors. 


| 











AvbBany, N. Y., Feb. 20. 


be held at 2 p. m., Feb. 24, at Albany on 





Mr. Wheatley announced that the fol- 
lowing bills are to be reported favorably 
|by the Insurance Committee: | 


| 
| §. Int, 627, Pr. 664. To amend sections 185 | 
and 186, insurance law, relative to incorpora- 
tion and power of mutual employers’ liability 
}and workmen's compensation insurance cor- 
| porations and to authority to insure owners 
|of motor vehicles used to transport passen- 
| gers for hire. 
8S. Int. 633, Pr. 670. To amend section 33. | 
| insurance law, relative to reciprocal require- | 
|ments of insurance oper and agents. | 
8. Int. 665, Pr. 702. amend section 245, 
insurance law, relative to exempting certain | 
|societies from supervision of Insurance De- | 
partment. | 


8. Int. 475, Pr, 497. To amend section 110. | 
| insurance law, by permitting insurance 


| against loss or Gamage to property caused by 
smoke and smudge or resulting from mainte- | 


owned the 


value of $100 each. 


2, 1907, 


MacRae. 


tion com 


| company? 


Utility Operations |New Auto Rate 
In Tide Water Area Outlined | }y New York A 





Transcript of Testimony at Inquiry Gives De- 


Acquisitions 





| ie TESTIMONY Feb. 16 before the Federal Trade Commission, Aaron J. Hughes, 
Examiner, described the organization of the Tide Water Power Company, which 
forms a pert of the system of the Middle West Utilities Company.. Transcript of 
his testimony, just made available, gives details of the company’s operations and 
acquisition of subsidiaries, and its relations with the Tide Water Construction Com- 
pany. Excerpts from Mr. Hughes’ testimony follow: 





A. Tide Water Power Co. is a utility operat- | Consolidated Railways, Light & Power Co.? A. 
ing company furnishing electric 
railway, and 
Wilmington, N. C., 
The company is a subsidiary of Seaboard Pub- 
lic Service Co., which owns all of the com- 
mon stock. Seaboard Public Service Co. is a 
holding company controlled by National Pub- 
lic Service Corporation, which in turn is con- 
trolled by National Electric Power Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Middle West Utilities Co. 


Yes, sir. 


Q. Catried in an investment account? A. 
That is correct. 


Q. And after 1917 Tide 


hysical 


Q. Did both classes of stock, preferred and 
common, have voting rights? A. No, sir. 
voting power was vested in the common stock. 

Q. How many shares of the common stock | tional Bureau of Casualt 
is shown in comparative | were issued and outstanding at Dec. 31, 1907? 

, A. The total authorized, 6,000 shares. 

Q. To whom were these shares issued? A. |property damage insurance rates 
250 shares having a total 
were issued to Hugh Mac 


The accounts 


> a ee 

Q. That all of the 5,750 shares of par value 
of Tide Water Power Co. common that was 
issued to Tide Water Construction Co, was 
issued under a cOntract between the construc- 
pany and the power company dated 

July 18, 1907; is that correct? A. Nes, sir. 
Q. You say that is discussed at page 21 of 
It is also taken up at page 78 


your report. 
of your report, is it not? 


Q. The contract that you have just referred 
to between these two companies is reeweees All 
in full, is it not, as Appendix 5 wit 


report? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Please turn to page 


tract of July 18, 1907, contain alternate pro-! modification as may be ad 1 in 
Gas air, te Git eeeiain nitenete | eee y, wet 


posals? A. 
proposals. 


Q. Under the first of these, what was the 
construction company to do? 


first of these, 


ilmington, N. C. 


Q. What was the second proposal under the 
A. The construction company was 


contract? 
required to pay or cause 


power company the sum of $500, “ 
ments from time to time, as and when needed : 
by the power company for the pur, 
constructing the lines mentioned in the first 
proposal, the purchase of the materials needed 
or such work, it being understood and agreed 
that the power company shall elect within six 
months from the date hereof whether to have 


the construction compan 


or second of the above alternative obligations. 
Q. Under the terms of the contract what 
consideration was to be paid the construction 
A. $500,000 in cash or bonds, and 
shares of the company’s common stock, 
Q. I suggest, Mr. Hughes, you are in error* 
in saying that the consideration to be id 
to the construction company was $500, 


5,7. 


cash or bonds. 


That is correct. 


Q. Was the construction company called 
upon to build or construct the 
mentioned in the agreement? A. 

Q. Did the construction company receive, 
under the agreement, the bonds referred to? 


A. No, sir. 


Q. Did it receive the 5,750 shares of Tide 
stock of a par value of 


Water common 
$575,000? A, Yes, sir. 


Q. From the records of the Tide Water 
Power Co. were you able to determine what 
the construction company delivered to Tide 
Water Power Co. in consideration for the is- 
suance to it of these 5,570 shares of common 


stock? A. No, sir. 


Q. Does it appear from the records that the 


construction work on the 
in Wilmington, N. C., 


company? A. Yes, sir. 


Publication of excer 
scrint of testimony wi 
in the issue of Feb, 24 





Television in South America 


A company has been 
in Argentina, Uruguay, 
all of the television 
Television Company, 




















HIGH LIGHTS 
ON 
SURETYSHIP 


One of 

a Series of 
helpful discus- 

sions about 

a vital phase 

of Surety- 

ship 

of which this is 
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nance and use of automobiles. 


Mr. Wheatiey stated that the five marine 
insurance bills will not be reported this 
year unless radically amended by the In- 
| cavonee Department which sponsored 

em. 





assets of Consolidated 
Railways, Light & Power Co,? A. Yes, sir. 


Q Which it carried in a fixed capital ac- 
count? A. That is correct. 

Q. What was the authorized capitalization 
of Tide Water Power Co. at organization? A. 
$750,000, divided into 7,500 shares of the par 
Of this amount 2,500 
shares were to be preferred and 5,000 shares 
common, An amendment to the charter, July 
increased the amount of both. pre- 
ferred and common to 6,000 shares each, mak- 
ioe ne total authorized capitalization $1,- 


ar value of $25,000 
ae in the acquisi- 
tion of the preferred stock of Consolidated 
Railways, Light & Power Company, and 5,750 
shares having a par value of $575, 
issued to Tide Water Construction Co, “under 
the terms of a contract dated July 18, 1907. 


Q. What was the Tide Water Construction 
Co,? A. The only information I was able to 
obtain regarding this company was that it 
was a construction company owned by Hugh 
and records of e 
company were not available for examination. 
The issuance of the common stock 
Water Construction Co. is commented upon 
more fully on page 21 of my report. 


Q. I take it shat Tide Water Construction 
Company did not own any of the stock of the 
oe Railways, Light & Power Co.? A. 

oO, sir, 


R 


the construction company, 
among other things, was required to acquire 
certain rights of way. franchises, and to so 
construct certain street railway lines for the 
power company in Wilmington, N. C., and if 
called upon to do so, build and construct a 
ower transmission line from Lumberton to 


I suggest that the contract 
provides that the payment to the construc- 
tion company was to be 500 bonds of $1,000 
each, which would be $500,000 in bonds. A. 
It should be $500,000 in 
bonds, and the 5,750 shares of the company’s 
common stock, a , the contract. 


was done by the power | 


atents of the Baird 
td., of London. (De-! 
partment of Commerce.) 









































































Modifications Planned in R: 





vised Schedule, Delay od 
As Discriminatory, 
State Insurance Official 


March 1 has been announced by the — 
State Superintendent of 
George S. Van Schaick, as the 
|date for the new schedule of @ 
public liability and property 
surance rates of the National 4 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters for 
York State. Originally effective Jan. 16 
the new rates were held to be - 
tory because they did not apply to 
written before that date but not " i 
until on or after Jan. 18. Vee 

Mr. Van Schaick aiso declared that 
tain modifications of ie 
planned, including consideration a. 
merit rating plan. His statement 
to the postponement of the new - 
follows in full text: 

Discrinmination Seen 

Effective as of Jan. 18, 1953, ee 
an 
Underwriters put into effect a new 
ule’ of automobile public na 








Water Power Co. 







the 


The 







approval of the State Insurance 
ment. In accordance with custom, 
cies then outstanding, though not 

to go into effect until on or after 
date, were permitted to remain at- 
previous:y existing rates. 

It has become apparent to the 
Department that the result of f 
this custom is unfair discrimination 
it permits risks effective on the same 
to be written at different premium 

In order to remove this discrimina 3 
the Superintendent of Insurance : 
ordered that the new schedule of rates of © 
the National Bureau of Casualty an 
Surety Underwriters shall go into effect 
March 1, 1932, and that the pe 
isting schedule of rates shall 
effect for. all policies issued so as to be 
effective prior to that date. ; 

New Rates Modified 

Certain modifications of the new rates 
are an. under consideration by the De- 

artment. 


were 







to Tide 


There is also under jera- 
ion the details of a demerit rating 
Announcement of these changes 
made prior to March 1, 1932. 

licies whether now outsta 

in your} hereafter issued, to be effective on or 

March 1, 1932, shall be issued or ca 

Did the con-|to the new schedule of rates with 





A. Yes, sir. 


78. 


schedule in the interim. Uo poiicies 
be cancelled or rewritten so as to evade 


‘A. Under the| the application of the new schedules. 





Higher Insurance Tax 
Favored in Mississippi 


Jackson, Miss., Feb. 20. 

The bill (S. 131) to increase the - 

chise tax on foreign insurance companies 

has been reported favorably to the Mise 
sissippi Senate without amendments, 


to be paid to the 


in install- 





se of 


Greece to Aid Oil Industry #3 


The bill (S. 131) to increase the pre- 
mium tax on foreign incurance companies 


warformn thee first of Commerce.) 





John Hancock Series 


What can be done 
with Life Insurance 


(4) Guaranteeing the Family 
Income 


Wire your chil- 


dren are growing up, their needs are , 

wer line greatest. Should your family sudden- 
fo, sir ly ome dependent upon life in- 
} ‘ surance for support, would it provide 
a sufficient income? 

“Family Income” is a provision 
which, added to standard John Han- 
cock policies of $5000 or more, guar- 
antees one's family 12 percent a year 
on the face amount of the policy for 
20, 15 or 10 years from the date it is 
included in the policy. 

The Family Income Provision 
gives, at nominal cost, greater income 
when most needed and still leaves 
full insurance for your beneficiary 
when the income period ends, 


in 


street railway lines 


' from tran- 
1 be continued 


Lire INSURANCE COM 


OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


formed to exploit 


Write for our booklet 
Brazil, and Chile 


“INCOME FOR THE FAMILY” 


U.S.D. 
Over Sixty-Nine Years in Business 








Bonds of Indemnity 


to Sheriff or Marshal 
Monetary Obligations 


These bonds are conditioned 
to indemnify a Sheriff or 
Marshal or other officer for 
seizure of property under 
writ of attachment, execu- 
tion, replevin, etc., or under 
e Federal Bankruptcy Act. 


a 


If at any time we can serve you, either with 
bonds or casualty insurance, please provide us with — 
the opportunity. We have a nation-wide agency 
force—at your command! 





Standard Surety & Casualty | 4 

Company of New York 
Home Office: 

80 John Street New York, N, ¥. 


John &. English Frank G. Morrie 
Vice President President 


“A Multiple Line Casualty and Surety Company” — 
* Surplus to Policyholders—$2,800,147.48 
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Boston Opposes 


‘Four-party Plan’ 
Of Trunk Lines 


Consolidation Proposal of | 


Eastern Railroads Would 
Be Detrimental to Port, , 
I. C. C. Is Informed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
should withhold approval of the four- 
system plan of railroad consolidation ad- 
vocated by the Eastern trunk line rail- 
roads, until thorough consideration has 
been given to the New England railroad 
situation, W. W. McCoubrey of Boston, 
Mass., told the Commission Feb. 20 on be- 
half of the City of Boston and the Boston 
Port Authority. (Docket No. 12964.) 

Mr. McCoubrey’s statement was made 
during continued _ hearin; before the 
Commission on the application of the 
Pennsylvania, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the 
New York Central and Baltimore & Ohio 
railroads, to divide Eastern rail properties 
into four competitive systems rather than 
the five systems contemplated in the Com- 
= consolidation plan of Dec. 9, 
1929. 





‘Four-party Plan’ Opposed 
The trunk lines are before the Commis- 
sion with a plea to modify the Commis- 


sion’s plan so as to bring it into harmony 
with the pro 1 which they advocate. 
They contend that the so-called “Four- 


Plan” is the only feasible unifica- 
ion arrangement for eastern railroads. 


The City of Boston and the Boston 
Port Authority, in common with all of 
the New England States excepting Rhode 
Island, are op) to any penetration 
of New England by the eastern trunk 
line systems, Mr..McCoubrey asserted. 


He YS statistics showing a sharp 

rop both oP ee and import traffic 
the Port of Boston during the 
past .10 years, with corresponding in- 
creases through other North Atlantic and 
Southern po 


Marine Competition Alleged 


. McCoubrey declared that te Penn- 

ia has substantial interests in 

ip companies with 

headquarters in competitive with 
Boston, and maintains in these ports, = 
ticularly New York, large marine facilities. 
If that railroad is permitted to retain 
control of the New Haven and the Boston 
Maine, said the Boston witness, it is 
natural to suppose that the road 
do all in its power to send as much 
as ible to ports where it has 
investments and served by 
lines in which it has an inter- 

. Such activity, he pointed out, can- 
help but be disastrous to the port of 


Stock Holding Restriction Asked 


& 


8 


i 


ga 


“RAILROADS . . 





Mr. McCoubrey declared he could not 


conceive of the Pennsylvania Railroad | 


ar ee, Satie from northern New Eng- 
the short-haul New Haven route 
the port of Boston rather than taking 

e long-haul to New York over its own 
rails 


‘He asked that in the event of approval! | 


of the four-system plan proposed by the 


é 


condition that 


to —— 

tion in New England b: 
in the New 

& e railroads. 





Changes Are Announced 


In Status of State Banks 


a 


Texas: James Shaw, 





Fhirteen Labor Disputes 
Submitted for Conciliation 


‘A controversy involving 12,000 Philadel- 
pple puilding tradesmen was the largest 
13 new 


settlement to the Department of Labor 
during the week ended Feb. 20, according 
to information made available by Hugh L. 
Kerwin, Director of the Conciliation 
Service. 


‘Four of the new disagreements and four | 


d, and at the close of 
the week there Were 42 strikes and 28 
controversies pending. Following is a list 
of new disputes supplied by Mr. Kerwin: 


others were adjus 


‘Ww. & J. Sloane Co., New York City—Strike | 


of 23 teamsters; pending; working conditions. 
JPactories, Chicago, Ill.—Strike of an un- 
reported number of fur workers; pending; 


t. 
4 Creek Coal Co., Tuscarawas County, 
Ohio.—Strike of 540 miners; pending; wage 


cut. 

Electric Boat Co., Groton, Conn.—Contro- 
Versy with an unreported number of pattern 
makers; pending; prevailing rate alleged to 
be $1.04, paying 69 cents. 

Building crafts, Philadelphia, Pa.—Contro- 
Versy with 12,000 building tradesmen; pending; 
Proposed 20 per cent cut. 

Coast Guard Academy, New London, Conn.— 
Controversy with an unreported number of 
laborers; pending; prevailing rate alleged to 
be 50 cents, paying 40. 


Post Office,  Sneen. a. ~Denmoverey with | 
unreport number 0: ww ng trades- | 
e po! : | their respective rights of way, and divided 


; pending; prevailing wage rates. 
mters, New London, Conn.—Strike of 


1 carpenters; adjusted; wage cut; agreed | 


on temporary cut. 
Cleveland Storage and Carting Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio.—Strike of 90 drivers; adjusted; 
cut; proposal to cut withdrawn. 


aoe rthouse Annex, Elizabeth, N. J.—Strike | 


of 90 laborers; adjusted; employed at $19, 
$8 per day; subcontractors agreed to pay 


Si pee day. 


Electricians and Laborers, South Bend, Ind. | 


--Controversy with 18 building tradesmen; ad- 
en prevailing wage; 

. laborers 50 cents per hour. 

John Van Range Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.— 
‘Threatened strike of 30 metal polishers; un- 
able to adjust; wages cut 20 per cent; com- 
Pany insolvent and to be sold. 

Schoolhouse, Darien, Conn.—Strike of 147 
laborers; unclassified; prevailing rates, union 
men; agreed to pay prevailing rate; union men 


_ employed. 


lines, the Commission make it a 
the Pennsylvania be forced 
its present dominant posi- 
means of stock- 
aven and Boston | 


Bank Coneennenee, 

announced: Alice State Bank Trus 
=. pany, Alice, and Sealy State Bank, Sealy, | 
closed. 


abor disputes presented for 


electricians to get) 
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Method of Apportioning Cost 
Of Grade Separation Defined 


Ordinance Fixing Share of Each Railroad Is 
Held Not Conclusive on Court 








{Continued from Page 6.] 


of the agreed amount, was not a 
to this agreement. 

After the hearing above referred to be- 
fore the council sitting as a Committee 
of the Whole, the council enacted or- 
dinance No, 59502, requiring the railroads 
to proceed with the construction of the 
viaduct, or to contribute toward the cost 
thereof the sum of $100,000, in propor- 
tions as fixed in the ordinance. The 
Northern Pacific and the Oregon Co., be- 
ing dissatisfied with the apportionment of 
the expense, in so far as the amounts al- 
located to them, respectively, were con- 
cerned, refused to comply with the or- 
dinance, whereupon the city ‘instituted 
this proceeding, based upon the ordinance, 
ee to enforce the same. 

By this ordinance, the city prorated the 
entire cost of the construction of the 
viaduct, or, in the alternative, the con- 
tribution of $100,000 in lieu thereof, be- 
tween the three railroads in amounts pro- 
portional to the mean widths of their re- 
spectivé rights of way, as follows: To the 
Northern Pacific, 32.028 per cent; to the 
Oregon Co., 46.083 per cent; and to the 
Pacific Co., 21.889 per cent. In this ap- 
portionment, the city did not differentiate 
between the span and the approaches, but 
treated the entire cost as a-unit. This 
distribution was satisfactory to the Pa- 
cific Co., but, as above stated, was ob- 
jected to by the other two railroads con- 
we 
On the trial, the Superior Court held 
that, in qenens the ordinance above 
referred to, the city council was not acting 
in its legislative capacity under the police 
power of the city, and that the appor- 
tionment made by the council was, there- 
fore, subject to judicial review upon 
grounds other than any alleged arbitrary 
or capricious action on the part of the 
municipality, and that, on the question of 
fact as to whether or not the apportion- 
ment provided for by the ordinance was 
just, reasonable and equitable, it should 

held that the same was erroneous, and 


party 


| that the cost of the span should, as here- 


inabove set forth, be apportioned between 
the railroads upon the basis of the widths 
of their respective rights of way, and that 


the cost of the approaches should be di- | 


vided equally between the three railroads 
concerned. 

Appellant Pacific Co. contends that, by 
the judgment appealed from, it is re- 
quired to pay $6,777.67 in excess of the 
proportion of the $100,000 which, in jus- 
tice and equity, it should contribute; its 
contention being, in other words, that no 
distinction should be drawn between the 
cost of the span and the cost of the ap- 
proaches, but that the entire cost, or the 
entire contribution of $100,000, should be 
prorated between the three railroads on 


}the basis of the widths of their respec- 


tive rights of way to be crossed by the 
viaduct. 


Contention Regarding 


Authority of City 


, In the first place, appellant contends 
that the city council, in enacting the or- 
dinance above referred to, was acting in 
its legislative capacity and in the exercise 
of the police power of the city, and that 
the courts will not, in such cases, control 
or review the legislative discretion of the 
city council, save for arbitrary and 
capricious action. 

In the case of State ex rel. Seattle v. 
Northern Pacific R. Co., 128 Wash. 73, 221 
Pac. 991 (which will Hereinafter be re- 
ferred to as the “Yesler Way case”), this 
const upheld the action of the city coun- 
cil in r 
other railroads to construct an overhead 
viaduct across their tracks. The ordi- 
nance which was the basis of the case 
cited was undoubtedly enacted pursuant 
to the legislative authority vested by law 
|in the city council. 
| One of ‘the railroads required by the 
city to construct the viaduct appealed from 
a judgment of the Superior Court re- 
quiring the defendant railroads to pro- 
ceed with the work in accordance with 
the city ordinance, and to bear the ex- 
pense of the viaduct in the proportions 
set forth in the ordinance, the appellant 
contending that the apportionment of the 
expense was unjust and arbitrary. In the 
course of its opinion, this court said: 

“The city endeavored to distribute this 
cost according to its judgment as to what 
is fair, just and reasonable. We can not 
say that it acted arbitrarily or capriciously. 
On the other hand, considering the facts 
in this case, we are of the ee that 
the apportionment was eminen 
just between the respective railways.” 

The judgment of the Superior Court di- 
recting the railroad companies. to comply 
with the ordinance was affirmed. 

In the case cited, the ordinance upon 
which the city based its application for a 
writ of mandate was'‘ctearly a proper ex- 
ercise of the authority vested by taw in 
the legislative machinery of the munici- 
pality. The ordinance was, therefore, 
subject to judicial review only in so far 
as the same might be held to embody 
arbitrary or capricious action on the part 
of the city council. It appears that the 
ordinance which was the subject matter 
of the case cited prorated the cost of the 
span, or the main structure, between the 
railroads in proportion to the widths of 


the cost of the approaches to the viaduct 
equally between the four railroad compa- 
nies concerned. 


Apportioning Method 
Followed by Trial Court 


In the case at bar, the trial court fol- 
lowed the same method in apportionin 
the $100,000 between the three railroa 
companies concerned in this action. In 
this case, the ordinance enacted by the 
city council, pleaded by the city of Seat- 
tle in its application for a writ of mandate 
herein, estabtished a different method of 


| apportionment between the railroad com- 


panies, in that the ordinance treated the 


| approaches and the span as one, and pro- 
| rated the entire cost between the railroads 


Opportunities in Bonds 


Income for years ahead, at mpfixed rate very 
high compared with. rates usually considered 
attractive, may now be secured by investors in 
carefully selected bonds. 


Our recommendations 


, based on long experi- 


ence and extensive information, are available 


on request. 


Ask for our pamphlet 
“Investment Suggestions.” 


Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 
60 Cedar Street, New, York 
922 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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uiring the appellant railroad and ; 
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in proportion to the widths of their 
7 of way. 

n the case of Oregon-Washington R. 
& N. Co. v. Pacific Coast R. Co., 138 
Wash. 430, 244 Pac. 673 (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “First Avenue South 
case”), it appeared that, under the peculiar 
facts of that case, in adjusting the cost of 
the construction of an overhead bridge, or 
viaduct, neither the railroad nor the 
courts were controlled by any action on 
the part of the city council, and that it 
was for the courts to apportion the ex- 
— of the improvement, on an equitable 
asis, as a question of fact. In the case 
last cited, the trial court prorated the cost 
of the span in accordance with the widths 
of the right of way crdssed thereby, but 
divided the cost of the approaches equally 
between the railroads. This court in re- 
versing the judgment, held that the cost 
of the approaches should be prorated on 
the same basis as the cost of the span. 

In the course of the opinion in the Frst 
Avenue South case, this court, discuss- 
ing the Yesler Way case, correctly held 
that, in the earlier case, the question pre- 
sented was one of ‘aw, and that the dis- | 
cretion of the city council, when exercised 
pursuant to constitutional and statutory 
authority, would not be reviewed by the 
courts, save for arbitrary or capricious ac- 
tion; while in the First Avenue South 
case then being considered the question 
presented was one of fact, whether or not a | 
just. fair and equitable apportionment had 
eenemade by the judgment entered by | 
the Superior Court. | 





Legislative Power 


Of City Considered 


A careful examination of the record 
convinces us that, in the case at bar, the 
city council, in enacting ordinance No. 
59502 was not acting in its legislative ca- 

city; and that, for that reason, the mat- 
er of the apportionment of the cost of 
the. grade separation between the rail- 
roads, was, when submitted to the Su- 
perior Court, a question of fact for judicial 
determination. The three railroad corpora- 
tions concerned had agreed with the city 
that they would contribute $100,000 toward 
the cost of the viaduct. They have at all 
times reaffirmed their wiltingness to abide 
by this agreement, the same being mani- 
festly a compromise between the railroads 
and the city, by which the question as to 
the right of the city, under the potice 
power, to compel the railroads to erect a 
crossing themselves and entirely at their 
own expense, was not litigated. 

Had the city undertaken to act pur- 
suant to its legislative authority, its ap- 
portionment of the cost of the improve- 
ment between the railroad companies, as- 
suming its right to enforce the grade 
separation, would have been subject to) 
judicial review only for arbitrary or ca- 
pricious action. 

On this point we agree with re- 
spondents and hold that the city did not | 
act in the exercise of its ‘egistative 
authority. 

The questions here presented, then, be- 
ing one of fact, and resolving itself into 
the matter of equitable apnortionment be- 
tween the railroads of the cost of the 
grade separation, we have examined the 
evidence, bearing in mind the rule that the 
findings of the trial court on disputed ques- 
tions of fact will not be disturbed on ap- 
peal, except where it clearly appears that 
he same are erroneous. As stated in de- 
ciding the First Avenue South case, the 
court in the Yesler Way case, in deter- 
mining the questions there presented, was 
not called upon. 

“* * * to determine for itself what was 
a just, fair and equitable distribution. The 
so thing that the court could do, was 
to say whether the distribution made by 
the city council was so arbitrary and un- 
fair that it could not he sustained. Two 
entirely different questions.” 


Width of Right of Way 


As Distribution Basis 


When the question was presented to this 
court as one of fact in the later of the 
two cases cited, it was decided that the 
just, fair and equitable distribution of the 
costs of the approaches was that the} 
same be spnerumnes on the same basis as 
the cost of the span, and in proportion to 
the widths of the rights of way. 

While the facts in the case at bar differ | 
from those presented in the First Avenue | 
South case, and while there are elements 
aa in each case which do not appear 
in the other, we are disposed to adhere 
to the rule laid down, and to hold that a 
just and equitable distribution of the $100,- 
000 to be contributed by the railroads 
would be such proportionment as considers 
the cost of the approaches and of the span 
as one, and prorates the same between 
the appellant and the respondents on the 
basis of the widths of their respective 
rights of way. 

The record contains much evidence, as 
to the nature of the grade crossings at or 
in the vicinity of the proposed grade sepa- 
ration, concerning the number of trains 
which pass over the severa: tracks owned 
by the respective railroads, as to the sav- 
an which will accrue to the railroads by 
doing away with the watchman at Graham 
Street, and other matters of kindred na- 
ture. All these matters have been con- 
sidered, together with the arguments sub- 
mitted by counsel for respondents. We 
are, however, not convinced that the rule 
laid down in the First Avenue South case 
should be departed from, when the courts 








Bill Introduced 





Parachute Device to Lift C 





‘abin from Disabled Plane 








A novel method of saving the lives of passengers in a disabled ‘airplane is being developed by the Army Air 


Corps 


at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 


chute which lifts the cabin with its passengers intaet from the falling plane and lowers it gently to the ground. 
The experimental work, conducted with a model plane, under the direction of Maj. E. L. Hoffman, Air Corps, 
has so far proved successful, according to official report. The model plane, as shown at the left, in position 
on top of a large plane, is about to be carried aloft and released in experiments; the detachable cabin is orna- 


mented with three heads to suggest passengers. 


be conducted with pilot-operated planes, is shown at right; this cabin-chute falls gently with a 2,500-pound 








Tax on all Profits 


Abroad Proposed 


to Abolish 
Credit for Levies Paid to 
Foreign Countries 


The income tax on the profits from for- 


eign investments of American citizens .or 


corporations would be collected at the 


same rate and in the same manner as if 
the capital had been 
United States, and no credit would be 


invested in the 


given for income taxes or other taxes paid 


| $10,000. 





are called upon to determine, as a question 
of fact, a just, fair and equitable propor- 


| tion of the cost of an overhead crossing, 


to be paid by parties situated as are re- 
spondent railroads and anpellant here. 

The judgment appealed from is reversed, 
with instructions to enter a new judg- 
ment in accordance with this opinion. 
Appeltant’s cost will be taxed against the 
respondent raflroad companies, and not 
against the city of Seattle. : 

Toiman, C. J.. PARKER, MAIN, MITCHELL, 
HERMAN, and BEELER, JJ., concur, 


Dissent Is Filed 
To Majorty Ruling 


MILLarD, J., concures in the result. 
Hotcoms, J. 
the decision by the majority that the city 
council was not acting legislatively, under 


the police power, in this case, and that} 


the apportionment was a matter of ju- 
dicial review. 
However, the facts in this case were un- 


disputed, and I construe the resulting} 


oqessige from them as did the trial judge. 
After neue that it was not just to re- 
quire one railroad to construct a safeway 
across the right of way or any part of the 
right of way of another railroad to remove 
the menance to the traffic at the crossing, 
and referring to the fact that all three 
railroads had for years equally divided 
the expense of maintaiing a watchman at 
the crossing, and that, when a railroad 


pays for making a safe passage over its) 
own right of way, it ought not to be} 


called to contribute to that part of the 
bridge over its neighbor’s right of way, 
he continued: 

“But this reasoning does not apply be- 
yond the limits of the rights of way. The 
crossing above the rights of way being 
made safe, the railroad must make that 
safe overhead crossing accessible to traffic, 
This can be done only by approaches. Ap- 
proaches to the overhead crossing are as 
necessary as the overhead crossing. Each of 
the three railroads in this case owes the 
duty not only to make the or over its 
right of way safe, but to make that overhead 


Approaches are as necessary to one as to 
the other. Neither one of these overhead 
crossings can be 
proaches, and the approach to one 


J 


(dissenting).—I concur in| 


in foreign countries, under the provisions | markets. 
of a bill (H. R. 9589) introduced by Rep- | 


resentative Glover (Dem.), of Malvern, | restrain the Secretary from inspecting the 
Ark., Feb. 20. 


The House Committee on Ways and 


Means, to which the measure is referred, 
is considering changing the existing law 
which allows American corporations credit 
on taxes paid to foreign countries, but it 
has reached no definite decision. 


»Mr. Glover's bill follows in full text: . 

Be it enacted, etc. Section 1. That from 
and after the passage and approval of this 
act, every citizen, person or association of 
persons, companies or corporations incor- 
porated under the laws of any State in the 
United States and residing in the United 
Stat-s and having capital invested in any for- 
eign country, shall on or before the first day of 
January of each year file with the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States a com- 
plete statement in writing, showing the 


; amount of capital invested in a foreign coun- | 


try and the kind of business carried on in 
said country or countries and the receipts 
from. said business carried in a foreign 
country. 

Section 2. A foreign. country as referred 
to in this act, shall mean any territory or 
government outside of the United States. 

Section 3. All income, derived from invest- 
ments in a foreign country by any of the 
persons or corporations named in section 1 
of this act is hereby declared to be subject 
to income tax the same as if said capital had 
been invested in the United States. 

Section 4. The income tax on the profits 
from foreign investments shall be at the same 
rate and shall be collected in the same man- 
ner as if the capital has been invested in the 
United States, and no credit shall be given for 
income taxes or other taxes paid in foreign 
“Gorin 9, Mach os 

ection 5. ch of the penalties now pro- 
vided for by law under statutes of “ne 
United States for violation of the income tax 
laws, shall be applicable and shall be en- 
forced against anyone violating this section. 

Section 6. Anyone failing or refusing to 
make reports as required by section 1, of this 
act, shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 


Section 7. All laws and parts of laws in 
conflict with this act are hereby repealed. 


House Group to Make | 


Inspection of ‘Akron’ 





Party Will Be Accompanied by | 


Several Naval Executives 


The airship “Akron” will be inspected 
at Lakehurst and in flight on Feb. 22, by 
a@ subcommittee of the House Naval Af- 


fairs Committee and other Members of 


Congress, accompanied by Rear Admiral 
William A. Moffett. 

Members of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee attending will be: 
V. McClintic, Oklahoma; George P. Dar- 
row, Pennsylvania; A. Piatt Andrew, Mas- 
sachusetts; John D. Delaney, New York; 
Roy O. Woodruff, Michigan; 


sylvania; Leonard W. Schuetz, Illinois; 


William H. Sutphin, New Jersey. Repre- 
sentatives M. Lankford of Virginia, and 
F. H. LaGuardia of New York, also will 


be members of the inspecting party, 


Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, will 
be accompanied by Commander Garland 
Fulton, Construction Corps, in charge of 
the Airship Design Division, Bureau of 
Aeronautics.—Issued by the Department 


of the Navy. 


Representatives J. 


Frank C. 
Kniffin, Ohio; Clarence E. Hancock, New 
York; William E. Barton, Missouri; J. O. 
Fernandez, Louisiana; William R. Coyle, 
Pennsylvania; Patrick J. Boland, Penn- 


weight. 





Federal Supervision | 
Of Trading in Grain 
Futures Is Affirmed 


Court’ Ruling Upholding 
| Right to Inspect Records 
Of Chicago Board Held to 
Make Control Effective 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
The case originated in April, 
1928, when five firms joined in a suit to 


| 
} 





SHIPPING’. . . AVIATION 






Trade Conditions~ 


Abroad Analyzed 
In Weekly Survey 





Developments in Canada, 
Latin America and the 
Orient Are Reviewed by 
Department of Commerce 








- Fi 
Recent developments in commerce and cons 
industry abroad are analyzed in the weekly anal 
survey of world trade just issued by the Stat 
Department of Commerce on the basis of of tl 
|reports received from its trade commis~« fron 
sioners stationed in the principal commers anal 
cial centers of the world. The section of 
the survey reviewing developments in Can-+ TT 
ada, Latin American countries and the sum 
When the plane becomes disabled the pilot releases a gigantic para- | Orient follows in ooo" Stat 
Argentina.—Business during the week ended Sept 
Feb. 12 was dull, owing to the carnival fese, 1930 
tivities and unusual Summer heat. The Gove tion 
eee pee its 1932 budget, with = 
: ceipts a 3,000,000 de e 
The 85-foot triangular parachute, intended for use in tests to | tures at 847,000,000 baber pesos, Th gold in T 
the conversion office amounts to 258,200,000 ten: 
gold pesos. (Gold peso equals about 96 cents Ore 
__ | at normal exchange.) 
= = + + od 
on 
° Brazil.—Coffee shipments during the week 
W holesale Prices ended Feb. 12 were fight and, acording to re- divi 
ports, were largely consignments and in fule cap 
fs k fare debts. Prices of coffee pore firm. gen 
W | Expor S were scarce and the rediscounts ’ 
Decline for ee with the Bank of Brazil light. Domestic col- 191’ 
lections were slightly better. The ae and 
a funding loan contract is still] under examing- pris 
di - as The mae of eo a issuing est 
, | 60, contos -year per cent nds for 
Average of hg ee _ aang she eee ee jn va Pete 
is Offee Institute by the Italo-Belga Pank. The 

Is Found 0.7 Per ent e — paports Saat the state of Sao Paulo had and 

: a deficit o ; contos in its last year’s bud- anc 
low Previous Level —~“ (Conto equals about $111 at normal ex anr 
Seep anemantanetaints | change.) 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics an- Pim Hs ye 
nounces that the index number of whole- Canada.—Canadian imports in January, val- on 
sale prices for the week ended Feb. 13} ued at 34,114,000 Canadian dollars, were 33 
stands at 66.2 as compared with 66.7 for| Per cent smaller than in January, 1931, and = 

. 6. index num- | &*>orts valued a ¥ were per cent To} 
= or i ee or smaller. Sharp declines in imports occurred cee 

r, , in agricultural’ and vegetable products, tex- 
price series, weighted according to the| tiles, and iron and steel. I x c 
I . n exports the 
importance of each article and based on | most serious losses were in wood, wood prod- abc 
the average prices ‘in 1926 as 100, shows| ucts and paper. Canadian purchases from 296 
that a decrease of 0.75 per cent took place | Australia are increasing, particularly in dried 925 


Fey and records of Board of Trade mem- 
| bers. 

According to Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, Chief 
of the Grain Futures Administration, if 
this suit had been successful it practically 
would have blocked the power of the Sec- 
retary to supervise effectively the futures 
| market. The regulations now require de- 
tailed reports from members relative to 
volume of trading, open interests and on 
the accounts of customers when they are 
in excess of certain amounts. 

The regulations also provide that the 
books of grain brokerage firms must be 
open to inspection by authorized agents | 
of the Grain Futures Administration. Fail- 
ure to comply make a firm liable to sus- 
pension, and under certain circumstances 
|@ grain exchange may lose its designation | 
|as a contract market. Judge Wilkerson 
in his opinion stated, in part: 

“It is difficult to see how the purpose of | 
the Act can be carried out untess the regu- 
latory agencies are able to inform them- 
selves as to the transactions in futures 
conducted on boards of trade by its mem- 
bers. To sustain the part of the Act pre-| 
scribing the duty and conferring the power | 
to regulate board of trade and to strike 
down the part which puts the Government 
in possession of the facts essential to an 
intelligent performance of its duty is to 
confer the shadow and withhold the sub- 
stance of authority. * * * 

“Accepting the entire statute as a valid 
|regualtory act, the reports required by 
|departmental regulations and the in- 
spection of records made under direction | 
cf the Secretary of Agriculture are reason | 
able exercises of the power conferred. | 

“The court finds that the Secretary has| 
not transcended the limits of what is es- 
| sential to the intelligent performance of | 
the broad duties imposed upon him by the 
| Statute. To timit his right to inspect books 
| to cases in which he has already obtained 
information justifying a formal complaint 
against somebody defeats the purpose of | 
the Act. Regulation of boards of trade as 
contract markets necessarily requires, as| 
the basis for the exercise of the regutatory | 
authority, information concerning business, 
in the transaction of whom the board is 
used as an insirument. 

“Nor does the evidence disclose any | 
threatened acts of the Government agents 
| which would invade plaintiff’s constitu- 
tional rights. The fact that some agent 
might attempt an arbitrary and unwar- 
ranted exercise of power is not a ground} 
for invalidating the statute.” 





Two New Dredge Vessels 
To Be Added to the Fleet | 


The dredging fleet of the United States | 
Engineers will be increased about July 1 
by the addition of the dredges “Potter” 
and “Ockerson,” now under construction | 
at the plant of*the Dravo Contracting 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. The contract} 
cost of the two dredges is $904,864. Plans| 
for the launching of the dredge “Potter” | 
on Feb. 26 are under way. 

These dredges will be among the largest | 
and most powerful dredges ever con- 
structed and will be a welcome addition to| 
the fleet of dredges now: in use, 10 of which | 
were built between the. years 1896 and| 
1906.—Issued by the Department of War. 











Railway Rate and F cee Reports 
And Complaints Filed With I. C. C. 








The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Feb. 20 made public proposed reports 


of its examiners in rate and finance cases 
which are summarized as follows: 


Pine frames: No. 20201.—Andersen Lum- 
ber Company v. Chicago & North Western 
Railway. Rate charged on pine frames, 
window or door, knocked down in bundles, 
in carloads, from Bayport, Minn., to New 
Orleans, La., found unreasonable but not 
otherwise unlawful. Reparation awarded. 

F. . No. 8882.—Recommended that a 
certificate be issued permitting the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway Company and its 
receivers to abandon a line of railroad in 
Alachua and Levy Counties, Florida. Con- 
dition prescribed. 


Rate Complaints 


Rate complaints received by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have just 


been made public as follows: 

Livestock: No, 25040.—A. F. Wenger, Gal- 
atea, Colo., v. Atchison, Topéka & Santa Fe 
Railway. Against rate of 5912 cents per 
hundredweight on double-deck carloads of 
sheep, and single-deck carloads from Mos- 
quero, N. Mex., to Galatea, and of 89 cents 
to Missouri River points, including St. Jo- 
seph and Kansas City. 

Ammonia: No. 25041.—Swift & Company, 
Chicago, Ill., v. Norfolk & Western Railway. 
Against rates on carload shipments of an- 


| hydrous ammonia, from Hopewell, Va., to 
Baltimore, Md., East St. Louis, Calumet 
City, Ill., and Parma, Ohio. 





reached withoyt ap-| trial 
these sent 





overhead crossings is the approach to all | 
Mainfestly, the three should con- | 
tribute equally to the construction of the | 
The apportionment of | 
costs for approaches an any basis other | 
| than equally would likewise in this case | 


three. 
approaches * * * 
be unjust and arbitrary.” 

In my opinion, therefore, the ap) 
equitable. 


I consider that the judgment of the 
udges should be affirmed, and dis- 


rom the reversal thereof. 


rtion- | 
crossing accessible. This is a common duty, ; ment made by the trial judge was just and 


Class rates: No. 25042.—Youngstown (Ohio) 
Chamber of Commerce v. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Railway. Against application 
’| of class rates from Elwood City, Pittsburgh, 
Johnstown, Meadeville, Buffalo and other 
points in West Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, to points in Kentucky and inter- 
mediate thereto which are governed by 
Official classification while from Youngstown 
and associated territory rates are based on 
and governed by southern classification. 

Lumber: No. 25043.—Ruhlman Lumber 
Company, Detroit, Mich., v. Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton Railroad. Against rate of 97 
cents on shipments of long fir piling, in 
multiple cars from points in Oregon to De- 
troit, Mich., to extent it exceeded 85 cents 
provided in exceptions to item 5 to Trans- 
continental Freight Bound Tariff I. C. C. 


Bags: No. 25044.—Chicago Macaroni Com- 
pony, Chicago, Ill., v. Chicago & North 

estern Railway. Against fourth-class rat- 
ing On shipments of returned empty flour 
bags, from Chicago to originating grain 
milling points, inclmding Superior, Wis., 
Cookston, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Stillwater 
and Rush City, Minn., to extent it ex- 
ceeded contemporaneous rating of one-half 
of fourth class carried in Boyd's I. C. C. 
Nos. A-1914 and A-2056. 
| Coal: No. 25045.—Winifrede Railroad Com- 
pany, Charleston, W. Va., v. Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway. Against divisions of joint 
rates on coal, bituminous, between points 
in West Virginia and points in other States 
of the United States and against refusal 
and failure to establish and accord to com- 
plainant just, reasonable and equitable di- 
visions of the through rates. 

Coal: No, 25046.—Kanawha Central 
way Company, Charleston, W. Va. v. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. Against divi- 
sions of rates on bituminous coal, from and 
to points in West Virginia and other parts 
of United States and against rules, regula- 
tions and practices governing car hire, 

Lumber and coal: No. .25047.—Strouds 
Creek & Middlety Railroad v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. Against divisions of joint 
through rates on shipments of lumber and 
coal, carloads, between points in West Vir- 
ginia and points in other States and against 
Tules governing the distribution of cars. 





Rail- 


« 


in the general average of all commodities 
for the week of Feb. 13, when compared 
with the week ended on the 6th of the 
month. The following table shows the 
index numbers by groups of commodities 
for the weeks ended Jan. 16, 23, 30- and 


Feb. 6 and 13: 





fruit. . 

Industrial activity in Ontario shows a 
slightly upward tendency and some improve- 
ment is reported in general conditions in 
British Columbia. Winnipeg wheat prices rose 
slightly during the week. 

Textile mills and some shoe factories in 
| Quebec and the Maritime Provinces continue 


to report satisfactory schedules, but other in- 

= ~~ =. b+! —_ dustries show no change for the better. Brit- 

sh steel is reported ave arriv: at Mari- 

ied products ..... Se ae ot = = time ports for shipment inland, but iron 
Hides ved: Nentinee . : 5 ,and steel demand on the whole is light, 
products 79 19.7 792 79.1 78.5 Hardware, however, is moving fairly well with 
Textile products ... 59.6 60.1 60.1 60.0 59.9| Spring buying not yet in full swing. Auto- 
wal ena lighting... 878 680 682 681 680) mobile dealers anticipate a substantial im- 
istics ond anal! , , . “| provement in Spring sales. Gold mining con- 
products 81.7 81.7. 81.6 81.3 81.0 tinues active. Theater interests are disturbed 
Building materjais . 74.7 749 74.7 738 173.3| 8t * proposed higher amusement tax in Que- 
Che 2 1s os a 75.8 758 758 75.8 15.7| The Ontario Government has announced its 
oe rn ng 18.7 18.7 78.7 78.7 78.7) intention to declare a one-year moratorium 
Me i Sa 48-85 ee 66.0 65.5 65.0 649 645 on principal payments on mortgages on city 
ait o sitting ** 679 678 667 66.7 66.2 | and rural property, whether held privately 
eet > eat Setinent af Laue “| or by government agency. The reopening of 

ssu y the Department of Labor locomotive shops by a large carrier presages 


Southwestern Lines Ask 


increased employment, although prospects for 
rolling stock orders are not considered prom- 
ising. Industrial chemical plants are said to 
have brighter prospects than a year ago. The 


Former Livestock Rates 


Railroads seving Southwestern United 
States have just petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to restore the 


pulp and paper industry as a whole is op- 
erating on greatly curtailed schedules, al- 
though in certain localities mills are working 
full time. 

The general business tone in the prairie 
provinces is increasingly sluggish. The auto- 

































of record December 31, 1931. 


Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the out- 
standing Preferred issues of the subsidiary companies, have 
been paid without interruption since the initial dividend. 


LOS ANGELES GAS & ELECTRIC CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. , 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS CO. 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 433 CALIFORNIA STREET,SAN FRANCISCO 





- 19: 
freight rates on livestock which were in| Mobile ana truck show ts creatin a os j 
effect prior to Jan. 24, 1932, when reduc-| hardware is moving satisfactorily, as are re- sti 
tions estimated at 6 per cent were put into plscemens parts and accessories for automo- fo: 
— by order of the Commission. (Docket ae equipment sales are reced- ce 

0. 17000.) t | 

Ccld weather is retarding retail trade in 

The carriers asked that the former level | spring textiles in British Columbia. The lum- ch 
of rates be restored in view of their| ber situation is unchanged with log stocks an 
present depressed financial condition, and comaus. ae ae are = ae sa 

i season , 5 ° 
Twn chant of tas alien mates a | Fiji bananas and Florida tangerines are now = 
th , 
so-called “Western Grain Case,” as an | "rhe output of leather footwear from Cana- fo 
example of the livestock situation. aa, during a ee a0? a sa 

The Southwestern roads asserted that | 677,000 pairs as compared w (ate nen: oe 09 
conditions have so changed since the close ee ain 1ibebee ee _ 1350 Gperating cr 
= grey > the — proceedings revenues of ae ane ) wasionel Resware 

a e decision as to “j -/in amounted to 000,000, a decline o 
able rates ‘no longer is'applieable, and) tbe Seeat (atu Gist x 
the roads are entitled to further hearing | Gron of about 13 per cent. Traffic earnings : 
to bring the record up to date. wor the lowest in oe year since the ayotenn $2 

No action has yet been taken by’ the | came into existence in 1919. Passenger reve- a 
Commission on the Southwestern carriers’ | DUC Was Ome OPE oe er ate ant 3 
petition. ++ + , 

ct 
ee ee ee ee Virgin Islands.—Business activity in the Vir- 
Platinum Production gin Islands during December was Considerably 4 * 
: below the level of December, 1930, as evi- 

Most of the platinum production of the | denced by the foreign trade movement and oO 
Soviet Union, Canada, South Africa and | the harbor activity at St. Thomas. During Ww 
Colombia has been handled by Consoli- December, 1931, the total value of imports te 
date Platinum, a British concern, in re- | ‘to the Virgin Islands amounted to $112,113, ce 

° , of which some ieadin: ems We! as fo iS 
=, aa. (Department of Com- Kerosene, "$2,448; “gasoline, $3,304; iclgarettes le 

. n . 5 > an oreign . 

E | $8,664. Exports from ‘the Islands during ‘the 

. e . same months ale " nm value, includ- 
Foreign xchange Situation |ing such leading items as: Cattle, $2,150; bay sl 
\ = rum, $127, and other native products, $1,065. Ss 

| Although the foreign trad 
In Austria and Germany | December was believed to be considerably bee . 
Ow at of the previous ber, i 
Bank ss of Fob $5 showed’ fartes ies Seti aehanee™omeee over the OTE . 
i | during vem ber. 

of $1,000,000 in foreign exchange holdings | The section of the survey dealin . 

for the week, according to a cablegram re-| with developments in countries of thei 
Gardner Richardson af Vienna, Discounts | Qricw# till be printed in the issue of te 

eb. 24. 

decreased $1,700,000 and currency circula- | — Vv 
tion dropped $6,000,000, the cable stated.| — $ 

The bank’s cover is now about 25.1 per | deposits into foreign exchange, accordin, 
cent figured on the new basis. | to a cablegram received from Commerci: , 

Holdings of gold and foreign exchange | Attache H. Lawrence Groves, Berlin. Such p 
by the bank total $38,000,000. The Aus- | deposits must now be held in “blocked” 
trian government expresses the hope that | accounts as far as purchase of foreign : 
the proposed system of import limitation | exchange is concerned. The decree also 1 
will tend to reduce the demand for for- | provides that proceeds to foreigners from : 
eign exchange. | legacies or sales of securities, real estate n 

and other properties shall likewise be de- t 
Regulatory decree published Feb. 20 and | posited in “blocked” accounts, the cable a 
effective immediately eliminates the pos-|states—Issued by the Department of ht 
: ‘ | ; 
sibility of converting foreign-held mark ' Commerce. \ t 
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Dividend Notice: Common Stock Queerly Dividend ' 
No. 90 of 75 cents per share, payable February 15, 1932, " ; 
to stockholders of record January 20, 1932. 
$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 98 of 
$1.50 per share, payable, January 15, 1932, to stockholders 












Expenses and Revenues of 
Two States Summarized 
In Reviews Made Public 
By Census Bureau 





Financial statistics of the States of Wis- 
consin and Oregon are presented in 
analyses of the fiscal condition of the two 
States, just. made public by the Bureau 
of the Census. Expenditures and revenues 
from various sources are reviewed. The 
analyses follow in ful} text: 


Oregon 

The Bureau of the Census announces a 
summary of the financial statistics of the 
State of Oregon for the fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30, 1930. The per capita figures for 
1930 "are based on an estimated popula- 
tion of 954,000. 

Expenditures 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Oregon amounted to $13,667,161, or $14.33 
per capita. This includes $480,008 appor- 
tionments for education to the minor civil 
divisions of the State. In 1929 the per 
capita for operation and maintenance of 
general departments was $13.55, and in 
1917 $5.90. The payments for operation 
and maintenance of public service enter- 
prises in 1930 amounted to $57,841; inter- 
est on debt, $2,771,497; and outlays for 
permanent improvements $12,011,228. The 
total payments, therefore, for operation 
and maintenance of general departments 


and public service enterprises, for interest | had 


annd outlays were $28,507,787. Of this 
amount $18,013 represents payments by a 
State department or enterprise to another 
on account of services. The totals include 
all payments for the year, whether made 
from current revenues or from the pro- 
ceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $14,222,367 was for highways, $3,- 
296,979 being for maintenance and $10,- 
925,388 for construction. 


Revenues 
The total revenue receipts were $30,368,- 
961, or $31.83 per capita. This was $13,- 
872,462 more than the total payments of 

















permanent improvements, and $1,861,174 
more than the total payments as 
those for permanent improvements. 
excess of revenue receipts is en in 
reduction of debt; also in purch: of in- 
vestments and increased cash balances, not 
shown in this summary. Of the tota! 
‘revenue receipts $18,013 represents re- 
ceipts from a State department or enter- 
prise On account of services. Property and 
special taxes represented 22.2 per cent of 
the total revenue for 1930, 25.2 per cent 
for 1929, and 64.7 per cent for 1917. The 
increase in the amount of property and 
special taxes collected was 136.9 per cent 
from 1918 to 1930 and 4.5 per cent from 
1929 to 1930. The per capita of property 
and special taxes collected was $7.08 in 
1930, $6.90 in 1929, and $3.79 in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 8.4 per cent of 
the total revenue for 1930, 8.5 per cent for 
1929, and 10.6 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 56.1 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1930, 52.1 per cent for 1929, and 11 per 
cent for 1917. $ 

Receipts from busines licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies and of 
sales tax on gasoline, while these from 
nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly 
taxes on motor vehicles and amounts paid 
for hunting and fishing privitegs. The 
sales tax on gasolirie amounted to $5,741,- 
097 in 1930 and $4,639,226 in 1929, an in- 
crease of 23.8 per cent. 

Indebtedness 

The total or fixed outstanding debt Sept. 
30, 1930, was $59,996,901. Of this amount 
$28,966,750 was for highways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $29,975,- 
281, or $31.42 per capita. In 1929 the per 
o— net debt was $33.71 and in 1917, 










































The assessed valuation of property in 
Oregon subject to ad valorem taxation 
was $1,124,988,692; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $4,633,068; and the per 
capita levy, $4.86. In 1929 the per capita 
levy was $6.03 and in 1917, $3.16. 


Wisconsin 

The Bureau of the Census announces a 
summary of the financial statistics of the 
State of Wisconsin for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1930. The per capita figures 
for 1930 are based on an estimated popu- 
lation of 2,932,000. These statistics were 
compiled by Mr. R. J. Goetz. 


Expenditures 
The payments for operation and main- 

tenance of the general departments of 
Wisconsin amounted to $35,672,622, or 
$12.17 per capita. This includes $7,824,100, 
apportionments for education to the minor 
civil divisions of the State. In 1929 the 
per capita for operstion and maintenance 
of general departments was $12.13 and in 
1918, $6.04. The interest on debt in 1930 
amounted to $102,459 and outlays for per- 
manent improvements, $17,479,989. The 
total payments, therefore, for operation 
and maintenance of general departments, 
interest, and outlays were $53,255,070. Of 
this amount $114,243 represents payments 
by a State department or enterprise to 
another on account of services. The totals 
include all payments for the year, whether 
made from current revenues or from the 
proceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
ve, $20,500,657 was for highways, $4,- 
931 being for maintenance and $15,- 

851,726 for construction. 

Revenues 
The total revenue receipts were $61,- 
093,819, or $20.34 per capita. This was 
$25,318,738 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments for 
permanent improvements, and $7,838,749 
more than the total payments including 
those for permanent improvements. This 
excess of revenue receipts is reflected in 
reduction of debt; also in purchase of in- 
vestments and increased cash balances, 
not shown in this summary. Of the total 
revenue receipts $114,243 represents re- 
ceipts from a State department or en- 
terprise on account of services. Property 
and special taxes represented 40.5 per 

cent of the total revenue for 1930, 38.9 

per cent for 1929, and 62.5 per cent for 

1918. The increase in the amount of 

property and special taxes collected was 

119 per cent from 1918 to 1930 and 17.7 

per cent from 1929 to 1930. The per 

ited oP Sh sn oak Pi 
i , $7.25 in 1929, 

and $4.40 in 1918. . 

Earnings of general departments, or 

compensation for services rendered by 

State officials, represented 98 per cent 

of the total revenue for 1930, 9.2 per cent 

for 1929, and 14.1 per cent for 1918. 
Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 

stituted 38.7 per cent of the total revenue 

































































ent for 1918. 
Receipts from business licenses consist 
hiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
f other incorporated companies and of 
tax on 
ele nbusiness 
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the year, exclusive of the payments for | #4 
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k Counsel in Testimony Tells of Talks 
. With State Department Members 





ACTIVITIES of members of the State Department in connection with the pay- 
ment of $4,000,000 to Colombia under a credit of $20,000,000 extended to that 
country by the National City Bank and associated banking institutions were de- 
scribed Jan. 12 by Wirt Lancaster, of the firm of Shearman & Sterling, counsel 
for the bank, at a hearing before the Senate Finance Committee investigating 
the flotation of foreign securities on the American market, under authority of the 
Mr. Lancaster appeared with Victor Schoepperle, 
(Excerpts from testimony of Mr. 
Excerpts from the 


Johnson resolution (S. Res. 19). 


vice president of the National City Company. 
Schoepperle were published in the issues of Feb. 19 and 20.) 


testimony of Mr. Lancpster follow: 


Senator Johnson:.It has been testified here 
that some communication came to you from 


the State Department which subsequently you | 


took up with the gentleman who has just 

— you upon the stand. Is that the 
‘ac 

Mr. Lancaster: That is the fact. 

Senator Johnson: How did the communica- 
on coeee te you from the State Depart- 
men 

Mr. Lancaster: It is my recollection that 
it came from Francis White. 
gooaer Johnson: Did he meet you at your 

e 


Mr. Lancaster: No, I, as of counsel for 
the National City Bank, have a long standing 
acquaintance with many members of the State 
Department, and in one of my contacts with 
Francis White—I do not recall whether it was 
in relation to Colombia or not—the matter 
of this loan was mentioned to me; and that 
was about the middle of May. 

++ + 

Senator Johnson: Do you in what connec- 
tion it was mentioned? 

Mr. Lancaster: I do not recall how it hap- 

pened to be mentioned. I know we usually 
proceed more or less at random through the 
republics of South America; and in the course 
of our conversation we touched upon Co- 
lombia, 
It is my recollection that he said that he 
had President Olaya’s views presented 
to him through Minister Caffery, and that 
the last presentation of those views bore upon 
this question of the balancing of the budget. 
I think that is the way it came up. 

Senator Johnson: you know whether 
or not the question arose in that conversation 
as to the payment of the last $4,000,000 that 
was to be paid by the National City Bank? 

Mr. Lancaster: It did come up. 

Senator Johnson:- Is it not e fact that 
there had been some delay in the payment, 
and that was the reason it was taken up 


with you? 
He informed me that Pres- 


Mr. Lancaster: 
ident Olaya complained that there had been 
delay in maki the last payment of the 
$4,000,000 of the $16,000,000, and that the rea- 
son, as presented by President Olaya, was 
that the bankers claimed that the budget 
not been balanced. President Olaya said 
that the budget had been balanced and that 
it was absurd to insist that the budget should 
be balanced weekly or daily, as he construed 
the position of the bankers to be. 

Senator Johnson: Did he make any request 
of you in respect to the matter at that time? 

Mr. Lancaster: I said that I would look into 
the matter and see what was the position of 
the bankers, and I followed that with a con- 
versation with Mr. Schoepperle. 

Senator Johnson: Subsequent to that con- 
versation did you communicate with Mr. 
White? 

Mr. Lancaster: Yes. 

Senator Johnson: And what did you explain 
to Mr. White? 

Mr. Lancaster: I explained to Mr. White 
that the barikers felt that perhaps a daily or 
even weekly balance of the budget was un- 
reasonable, but that it should be kept sub- 
stantially balanced at intervals of less than a 
year. 

Senator Johnson: Was there any suggestion 
by Mr. White that the loan be hurried? 

Mr. Lancaster: If I remember correctly, Mr. 
White said that President Olaya expressed 
great dissatisfaction at the bankers delaying 
payment of the $4,000,000 on a technicality, 
and he thought the bankers were seeking a 
technicality upon which they could base re- 
— to go forward with the balance of the 
joan. 





Senator Johnson: Did Mr. White make any 


— or request? 

. Lancaster: I do not recall exactly. 
result of my conversation was to endeavor to 
bring together the views of the bankers, who 
were my clients, and the views of President 
Olaya. There was a question as to whether 
some of the items in the budget had been in- 
creased over the previous year; if they had 
been increased, whether those increases might 
not be cut out. There was also a question 
of whether items which were carried over in 
substantially the same amount from the pre- 
vious year's budget might not be substan- 
tially reduced; the insistence being all the 
time that the budget should balance. 


++ + 

Senator Johnson: Did Mr. White suggest 
any other reasons why the money should be 
paid or the loans made? 

Mr. Lancaster: Mr. White said that Presi- 
dent Olaya, according to their advices, in- 
sisted that he had done everything in sub- 
stance that the Americans required, and they 
ought not to seek to avoid the performance 
of their contract by refusing to go forward 
because of a technicality. 

Senator Johnson: 


The 


Did he state what it was 


that the Americans had required that Presi- 


dent Olaya should do? 
Mr. Lancaster: This being in May, I think 
that,in December, 1930, he had balanced his 


putffet, making about a one-third cut from 


the previous year, if I recall correctly. He 


had put through legislation in reference to 


customs. He had set up an independent rail- 
road administration. ie had issued a decree 
establishing reforms in the controller's office 
which the bankers had requested, which, al- 
though perhaps not so as an act of Con- 
gress, was a substantial performance. And he 
had caused to be ao a law limiting the 
amount of the indebtedness that might be 
incurred by the Colombian Republic. 

Senator Johnson: Were there any other 
things to be done by President Olaya that 
you know of in Colombis? 

Mr. Lancaster: None, so far as we were con- 
cerned. 

Senator Johnson: I am not asking that; but 
were there other things to be done by Presi- 
dent Olaya? 

Mr. Lancaster: He claimed that he had done 
everything; and I do not recall anything in 
any connection that had not been done. 

Senator Johnson: Do you recall at any time 
in any conversation any knowledge that came 
to you in respect to petroleum laws? 

Mr. Lancaster: I do not recall anything ex- 
cept what I have seen in the public press in 
reference to the petroleum laws. President 
Olaya was stated to say that ane the things 
that he had done at the request the Amer- 
icans was to settle the controversy in refer- 
ence to the Barco Concession. 

Senator Johnson: Do you recall as well that 
& new code or a new law relating to mineral 
deposits and petroleum was passed by the 
Congress at his instance? 

Mr. Lancaster: No; I do not recall that. 

Senator Johnson: But at the request of the 
aa he had settled the Barco Conces- 
sion 

Mr. Lancaster: Yes. 





Increase During Week | 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
rted to the Federal Reserve Board by 
nks in leading cities for the week ended 
Feb. 17, which luded but five business 
Ways in many reporting centers, aggre- 
gated $7,150,000,000 or 8 per cent above the 
otal reported for the preceding week and 
30 per cent below the total for the cor- 
res 


included but five business days in many | 


of the reporting centers. 
Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 


which figures have been published weekly | Hog receipts 


since January, 1919, amounted to $6,630,- 
000,000, as compared with $6,094,000,000 
the preceding week and $9,558,000,000 the 
week ended Feb. 18 of last year. 














taxes on motor vehicles and amounts 
paid for hunting and fishing privileges. 
The sales tax on gasoline amounted to 
$7,979,235 in 1930 and $6,896,080 in 1929, 
an increase of 15.7 per cent. 

The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing June 30, 1930, was $1,363,700. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was §$1,- 
363,700, or $0.47 per capita. In 1929 the 
per conten net debt was $0.50 and in 1918, 


for 1930, 41 per cent for 1929, and 18.4 per | $0.7 


The assessed valuation of property in 
Wisconsin subject to ad valorem taxa- 
tion was $6,688,448,315; the amount of 
State taxes levied was $12,668,821; and 


line, while those from/the per capita levy, $4.32. In 1929 the per 
comprise chiefly! capita levy was $3.72 and in 1918, $4.27. 





| New _ York is incredibly distressing,” ac- 
Senator Johnson: Do you know what it 


was? 


Mr. Lancaster: I did not know until this 


morning. 


Senator Johnson: You do know now? 
Mr. Lancaster: Well, listening to Mr. Schoep- 
| perle’s testimony. 
Senator Johnson: You had no knowledge of 
| it until this morning? 
Mr. Lancaster: I knew it by name, and I 
had spoken to Mr. Schoepperle about it, and 
Mr. Schoepperie said he did not care a damn 
about the Barco Concession; it was of no in- 


terest to them. 


Senator Johnson: But Olaya said that he 


had settled it? 
Mr. Lancaster: Yes. 


Senator Johnson: Let me see if I am ac- 
curate in saying that he said that at the in- 
stance of the American Government he had 


settled the Barco Concession. 


Mr. Lancaster: At the behest of the Ameri- 


cans he had settled it. 


Senator Johnson: About when was that; do 


you know? 


Mr. Lancaster: I should judge it was during | 
You are asking me 


the month of May, 1931. 


whether my conversation took place at that 
time, or when he had made the settlement? 
Senator Johnson: When he had made the 


settlement. 

Mr. Lancaster: That I do not know. 
Senator Johnson: But 
was in May, you say, 1931? 

Mr. Lancaster: Y 


es. 
Senator Johnson: Did Mr. White mention | 


the Barco Concession? 


Mr. Lancaster: He mentioned that President 
Olaya stated that to be one of the things 
that he had done at the behest of the Ameri- 


cans. 
Senator Johnson: Exactly. But you recall | 
nothing that was said as to any petroleum 


laws that had been passed? 
Mr. Lancaster: No; I do not. 


Senator Johnson: Did you make any in- 
qufry of Mr. White at that time, when he 
said that President Olaya stated that he had 
settled the Barco Concession at the request 
of the Americans, as to what the concession 


Was or what Olaya had done? 
Mr. Lancaster: I did not. 


already given. 
Senator Johnson: 


the Barco Concession? 
Mr. Lancaster: That is correct. 


Senator Johnson: And that was some time 


in May or June, 1931? 


1 
Mr. Lancaster: I think that was probably | 


in May, 1931. 


Senator Johnson: Probably in May. Is there | 
anything else you recall that Mr. White said 
to you at that time as to the desirability of | 
making the credit at the earliest possible 


moment? 


Mr. Lancaster: I have no present recollec- 


tion on that point. 


Senator Johnson: Did you see anybody else 
at the State Department besides Mr. White?) 
Mr. Lancaster: Yes; I saw the Secretary of | 


State. 
~+ + 


Senator Johnson: I do not mean, casually, 


but in relation to this matter. 


Mr. Lancaster: I spoke to the Secretary of | 
State or, rather, discussed with the Secretary | 


of State this matter. 


Senator Johnson: Do you recall the Secre- 
tary of State suggesting a view in respect to 


the matter? 


Mr. Lancaster: It is my recollection that he 
look into the matter and see! 
what merit there was in the disagreement be- 


asked me to 


tween the parties here. 


your comversation 


My next step 
was to ascertain by telephone from Mr. 
Schoepperle whether we were interested in 
the Barco Concession; and the answer I have 


| 
That is, that Mr. Schoep- | 
rle persisted in his view in respect to the 
udget and said he did not care a damn about 


Fiscal Condition | Activities of Federal Officials | Attorney General 
Of Wisconsin and| On Colombian Loan Described | (ff New York to 


Oregon Analyzed| Bax 


Aid Bondholders 


|‘Distressing Situation’ in 
Sale of Realty Paper Said | 
To Exist; 500 Millions| 
Held in Default 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 20. 

“The situation revealed in my investi-| 
gation of companies who have sold real 
estate bonds in the City and State of 


cording to an oral statement by Attorney 
General John J. Bennett Jr., “and this 
office serves notice that it intends to exert 
its power and influence to protect the in- 
terests of the bondholders.” 

While it is impossible to present ac- 
curate statistics ot the number of persons | 
affected in this State, it is believed, Mr.| 
Bennett said, a preliminary survey would | 
warrant an estimate of 500,000 investors | 
lin these securities who have purchased 
lover $500,000,000 worth of these bonds 
which are now defaulted. Attorney Gen-| 
eral Bennett directed Assistant Attorney 
General Paul J. McCauly and Deputy As- | 
sistant Attorney General Lazarus Joseph | 
to undertake the present investigation 
| about three months ago. 

Many Complaints Filed 

Since that time, the Bureau of Securi- 
ties has received innumerable complaints 
and has interviewed more than 300 bond- 
holders. The purpose of the investi- 
gation has been, it was stated to ascer- 
tain in what way the office of the Attor- 
ney General could best bring relief to the 
unfortunate holders of these securities. 

Continuing his statement, Mr. Bennett 
said: 

“It is now quite apparent that the wel- 
fare of the bondholders can best be pro- 
moted by intelligent, honest and un- 
selfish plans of reorganization. By virtue 
of the power vested in me under the pro- 
visions of the Martin Act, I reserve un- 
equivocally to myself the right to inquire 
into every plan of reorganization which 
is contemplated or proposed. As a result 
of a preliminary report which has been 
submitted to me Mr. McCauley and Mr. 
Joseph, it is my firm belief that any re- 
organization must be entirely and solely 
|for the benefit of the bondholders. 

Public Holdings in Jeopardy 7 

“In my opinion, in order to fulfill this 
fundamental requirement, a reorganiza- 
tion must bring the equity in any ae. 
erty to be reorganized entirely into the 
possession of the holders of the bonds. 

“IT feel that in any plan of reorganiza- 
tion the interests of the bondholders must 
be seriously jeopardized if bonds bought 
up secretly for ulterior purposes by orig- 
|/{..al houses of issue were to be placed on 
la parity with the bonds and coupons held 
by the public. The full power of my office 
under the Martin Act will be used to 
» ing about results favorable to the bond- 
holders.” 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of Feb. 20 
New York, Feb. 20.—The Federal Reserve 











Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 

















Senator Johnson: I presume, of course, that, Hungary (peNgO) «.-+-++-seeeeeeeee 17.4225 
that was in regard to the loan, and that was| Italy (lira)... .--.sssscsceeeeeeeees 5.2005 
mentioned between you? | Norway. (krone) 18.7261 

Mr. Lancaster: That was in regard to the! poland (zloty) 11.1842 
loan. ‘| Portugal (escudo) 3.1725 

Senator Johnson: And the desirability of| Rumania (leu) .--seeeesecereeseees 595 
the loan being made in accordance with the! Spain (peseta) ..-+-+seeseeceeeeeees 1.7327 
original agreement by your institution? | Sweden (KrONA) ..seeeeeseeeeeennes 19.2497 

Mr. Lancaster: That was the case. | Switzerland (fr@Mc) ..seeeceseeeeees 19.5207 

Senator Johnson: Do you recall Mr. White) Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7793 
saying to you that you ought not to look at| China (Chefoo tael) .. 34.5625 
this thing from the point of view of a bank| China (Hankow tael) . 33.7083 
examiner? China (Shanghai tael) 33.5041 

Mr. Lancaster: I do not. | China (Tientsin tael) .. 34.8750 

Senator Johnson: Did somebody at the State| China (Hongkong dollar) .......... 25.5625 
Department make that remark to you? | China (Mexican dollar) ............ 24.7500 

Mr. Lancaster: Not as far as I can recall; China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar) 25.0000 
in this connection; but that statement has | China (Yuan 4Gollar) . 
been made in reference to another matter. | India (rupee) .....- 25.9895 

Senator Johnson: In relation to another, Japan (yen) .....- 33.4062 
matter, by the State Department? | Singapore (dollar) 39.8125 

Mr. Lancaster: By somebody in the State| Canada (dollar) .... 87.8671 

| Department. | Cuba (peso) ......--sseeeeeeceeences 99.9750 

Senator Johnson: Relating to some foreign | Mexico (pesO) .....--ssseeeeeeeeeees 37.1366 

loans? | Newfoundland (dollar) ... 


Mr, Lancaster: I think 


Mr. Lancaster: Some foreign matter. 
Senator Johnson: Some foreign loan. 

so, but I do not 
associate it with this transaction at all, and 
I only remember it because it amused me. 






| Argentina (peso gold) .. 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
| Uruguay (peso) . 
| Colombia (peso) 














Carloadings and Whea 


For Week, Domestic Survey Discloses 





t Receipts Gain 





Weekly business indicators available to 


and were 19 per cent under the year’s 


the Department of Commerce through the | high 


Survey of Current Business for the week 


ended Feb. 13, show that bank debits, 
outside New York City, decreased from 
the previous week, and.were also under 
the corresponding week of last year, ac- 
cording to the weekly summary of domes- 
tic business conditions issued by the De- 

rtment of Commerce Feb. 21, which fol- 


ows in full text: 


Total loans and discounts of Federal 
reserve member banks were below the pre- 
ceding period and under last year. 
terest rates on call money were the same 


as for the previous four weeks. 


money rates declined after three weeks 
The average price of 
representative stocks for the week de- 
clined, although a sharp upturn was wit- 
nessed during the last two business days 
rice of 40 


at the same level. 


of the week. The average 





mding week of last year, which also | Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) ..... 








Wholesale prices, as measured by Fish- 
er’s composite index of 120 commodities, 
consinued the general decline which has 
beeh under. way during the past several 
months. Prices of agricultural products 
declined 2.3 per cent from the preceding 
period and were 33 per cent under this 
time last year. Prices of nonagricultural 
products declined only slightly. The price 
of cotton middling was the same as for 


trolytic copper declined. The composite 
In- 


occurred over the 
tuminous coal production, 
loadings, and wheat receipts, while de- 
lelines were registered for cattle receipts, 


Time 


duction, and petroleum production. Elec- 


tric current production and steel ingot 





Austria (schilling) ..-..sseeeeereee 13.8716 
Belgium (be]ga) ..ssssseeeeeeeeeee 13.9360 
Bulgaria (lev) ...---+-++eeeeeeee —— 7143 
Czechoslovakia (KFOME) «.-seereeeee 2.9625 
Denmark (krone) 


| 





the previous week, while the price of elec- | and towns. 


}iron and steel price declined very slightly.|towns in January of each year to borrow 
For the week ended Feb. 6, increases | money in anticipation of taxes that will be 
revious week in bi-| received in September and October. 
freight-car | the banks are refusin 


cotton receipts, hog receipts, lumber pro-| count these notes with Federal reserve banks. 





| eral reserve banks as an aid to cities and 


| tween him and Eugene Meyer, Governor of 





U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Close of Business Feb. 18, 1932 









Made Public Feb. 20, 1932 


: This Month 
GENERAL FUND 


Receipts: 


Internal revenue— 
Income tax 





$11,445,738.91 


Corresponding Correspondin: 
Period Last Fiscal Year Period Fisca 
Year 1932 Year 1931 


$20,513,656.76 $647,263,647.59 $1,157,885,924.74 


Miscellaneous internal revenue 24,639,703.36 © 27,981,221.10 335,025,318.90 365,894,210.82 
Total .ccisccwsdeccessvccevercs $36,085,442.27 _ $48,494,877.86 $982,288,966.49 $1,523,780,135.56 
CUSCOEE, oo 00.0508 vnpncenesicccgers 14,438,776.39 . 17,692,549.62  239,008,722.16  247,878,199.76 
Miscellaneous receipts— 
Proceeds of Government-owned 
securities— 
Principal—foreign ObligationS .........665 cee b eee teen cena eeeeeeeees 2,146 ,490.73 
Interest—foreign obligations. .........605 —svewerserers cesseegesscees $2,370,597.85 
Railroad securities .......... 529.41 2,036.25 1,193,295.97 1,619,585.87 
re eee ee 2,085,671.62 169,907.57 17,328,605.46 5,346,078.64 
Panama Canal tolls, etc 722,877.99 1,044,485,79 14,446 ,851.98 17,376,708.35 
Other miscellaneous ... 1,700,334.73 2,601,891 .47 29,555,756.18 39,848,047.95 






® Total 


Expenditures: 


General 


ee eeeeeeee 








$55,035,632.4 


1 $70,005,748.56 $1,283,822,198.24 $1,930,365,844.71 


+ -$143,806,001.80 $132,165,722.44 $1,711,362,151.80 $1,427,314,175.36 


Public debt— 

Interest ........ ececccesecce  3,310,273.45 2,472,409.62  307,133,614.03 328,044,639.01 

WATT SWAG ici cccccesvccccse aseseccensee  guvecdiseces 355,299,200.00 65,000,000.00 
Refunds of receipts— 

CustOMs .......eseeee 1,043,028.98 1,030,862.23 11,705,026.53 13,810,942.18 

Internal revenue 4,677 836.67 2,835,765.08 51,555,389.55 44,124,930.86 
Postal deficiency ........ssesee. 06598 sabe we 5,000,000.00  105,000,000.00 70,004,582.37 
RO rrr ere 645,006.01 380,312.16 7,004,211, 6,776,331.40 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 

MUN 5969. 5d 90s0dconnccdsscoowhuss 2,558,211.73 S.UERBILTS.....0.cvecrevcect 
Subscription to stock of Federal 

MAAN ONES deka sh coguasace sacs 32,693,580.00 ............ SRGPS BOOS oni ccccciccese 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) 3,708,598.06 6,209,310.08 93,695 ,000.26 136,757 244.97 
Adjusted service certificate fund 000,000. 112,000,000.00 
Civil service retirement fund ... 20,850,000.00 


Foreign Service retirement fund 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 


Total 
Excess of expenditures 
SPECIAL FUNDS 














216,000.00 
9,500,000.00 








Receipts: 
Applicable to public debt retire- 
ments— 
Principal—foreign obligations.. ...... coves jeeoonds C0000 dovdercesocdec $29,265,117.64 
From franchise tax receipts 
(Federal reserve banks and 
Federal intermediate credit 
* banks) oe,  cvccapadence © So emCsGaeees $21,294.27 90,912.23 
From forfeitures, gifs . 96,000.00 © 5, shs nas 00.0 30,000.00 59,299.06 
WE os vacsecedseaetsehengcene . 894,772.25 $1,321,668.91 17,423,115.46 14,463,590.59 
BOCA . veccvvcocviccsccccces eeoee $898,772.25 $1,321,668.91  $17,474,409.73  $43,878,919.52 
Expenditures: 
blic debt retirements . OOD.OD 00 0 ob Sacks’. $30,000.00  $29,294,299.06 
WEE o ccescdeseovecvendy ee *1,266,846.04 $2,251,378.59 40,482,037.41 34,413,548.64 
BOR  ncescccivcccecs seveseeeees *$1,262,846.04  $2,251,378.59  $40,512,037.41  $63,707,847.70 
Excess of receipts ....... Cccecccces GEMURMIEED wcedadhMmies § pensorevieesth .scessdsenceaba 
TEXOCOSS OF OXHOMGIGUTOS® cocicccccce secccccccccs $929,709.68 $23,037,627.68  $19,828,928.18 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL FUNDS 

Total general fund receipts 

Total special fund receipts 


Total 


$55,035,632.41 
898,772.25 


"$55,034, 404.66 








$70,005,748.56 $1,283,822,198.24 $1,930,365,844.71 
1,321,668.91 17,474,409.73 43,878,919.52 


$71,327,417.47 $1,301,296,607.97 $1,974,244,764.23 


Total general fund expenditures ..$192,451,536.70 $150,094,381.61 $2,908,571,385.89 $2,234,398,846.15 


Total special fund expenditures .. 
Total 


Excess of expenditures 





TRUST FUNDS 





*1,262,846.04 
see eeeeeereserecsseecccecces $191,188,690.66 $152,345,760.20 $2,949,083,423.30 $2,298,106,693.85 
Peeccccccees $135,254,286.00 $61,018,342.73 $1,647,786,815.33 


2,251,378.59 40,512,037.41 63,707,847.70 


$323,861,929.62 











Receipts: 

District of Columbia ........... $959,303.09  $1,416,259.64  $20,715,195.08 21 466,718.03 

Government life insurance fund 4,391,003.25 5,332,028.82 48 673,106.43 #56 398,078.12 

GUE venccdcscddesoccccseacccdpos 390,393.90 449,097.70 4,599,952.59 6,299,704.58 
SOM, assse Labehsecnceeacaddecks $5,740,700.24 $7,197,386.16  $73,988,254.10  $84,092,396.33 

Ex eee. ; 
Strict of Columbia (see note 1 '2,709,620.99 2,813,855. 680. 

Government life insurance = . a CN Le 
Policy losses, etc. .......sse008 1,245,054.11 1,068 ,073.65 13,969,368.27 14,090,996.86 
Investments ......... eecccccee +  3,800,462.39 5,214,226.46 35,705,451.35 38,255,571.11 

OGRE. crccccevccvecccces Pecceseces 2,310,513.33 1,058,561.82 *3,627,517.09 6,065,012.54 
ree ee ceccesbeees eeees $10,065,650.82 $10,154,717.74  $67,699,983.19  $79,273,116.90 

Excess of receipts or credits ...... wescssccccse secccveseccs 0.91 
aS aes s $6,288,270.91 $4,819,279.43 





*Excess of credits (deduct). 


Receipts and expenditures for June ‘reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
Note 1.—Expenditures for the District of Columbia representing the share of the United 


States are charged against the amount to be 


trict under trust funds. 


advanced e 
thorized amount is expended. After that they: ore aha saea the general fund until the au 


For total expenditures the items 
general fund and under trust funds should be added. 


ainst the revenues of the Dis- 
‘or District of Columbia under 
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; Purchase of M unicipal Tax Warrants 


By Federal Reserve Banks Is Urged 





Senator Walsh of Massachusetts Makes Public Correspond- 


ence With Governor Meyer 


Purchase of municipal warrants by Fed- 


towns which are finding it difficult to 
place their securities at the present time 
was urged in the Senate Feb. 19 by Sen- 
ator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts. 
Senator Walsh made pubtzic correspond- 
ence on the subject which has passed be- 


the Federal Reserve Board. He called at- 
tention to the fact that the directors of the 
regional reserve banks have discretion in 
the purchase of municipal warrants, and 
expressed the hope that “this discretion 
will be exercised to relieve the economic 
stress in the borrowing opportunities of 
our cities.” 

The Federal Reserve Bulletin for Janu- 
ary, 1932, the latest issued, lists municipal 
warrants of $4,463,000 owned by the re- 
serve banks as of Dec. 31, 1931, as against 
$843,000 on Dec. 31, 1930. 


State Credit Situation 


Declared to Be Acute 


The letter from Senator Walsh to Gov- 
ernor Meyer, dated Feb. 11, follows in ful 
text: 


“My dear Governor Meyer: There is an 
acute credit situation In Massachusetts cities 





“It has been the custom in these cities and 


This year 
to make these loans to 
the cities and towns, because they allege they 
must keep 60 per cent liquid and do not dare 
tie up their funds, since they cannot redis- 


“Some of the newspapers have discussed the 


situation, and there seems to be a general 
feeling that the Federal reserve banks should 
rediscount this paper. As I understand the 
Federal Reserve Act, it states: 

‘‘Every Federal reserve bank shall have 
power to buy and sell * * * warrants with a 
maturity from date of purchase of not exceed- 
ing six months, issued in anticipation of the 
collection of taxes or in anticipation of the 
receipt of assured revenues by any State, 
county, district, political subdivision, or mu- 
nicipality in the continental United States 


“As I understand the situation, the Federal 
Reserve Bank in Boston can buy these tax 
notes, but it does not. It has left that busi- 
ness, usually a very attractive one, to the pri- 
vate banks. I have been urged to call to your 
attention the importance of the Federal re- 
serve bank exercising this function, now that 
} private banks are contracting their func- 

8. 

“May I have the views of the members of 
your Board on this important subject, partic- 
ularly as it is requested by a prominent Bos- 
ton newspaper which has made a study of 
this situation and has been publishing a 
series of articles concerning the same.” 


Question Is Referred 


To Boston Reserve Bank 


Governor Meyer’s reply to Senator 
Walsh, dated Feb. 18, follows in full text: 


Dear Senator Walsh: Because of the numer- 
ous other matters which, as you know, have 
required my attention, I regret that I have 
not been able to make an earlier reply to 
your letter of Feb. 11 regarding the purchase 
of municipal warrants by ‘ederal reserve 
banks. 

As you indicate, the law and the regulations 
of the Board authorize the Federal reserve 
banks to purchase certain classes of munici- 
ow warrants. However, as you know, under 
he law municipal warrants can not be used 
by Federal reserve banks as coll&teral for the 
issuance of Federal reserve notes. Therefore, 
the question whether and to what extent s 
Federal reserve bank may purchase such war- 
rants, in view of its other responsibilities, is 
one primarily for the exercise of the discre- 
tion of the board of directors of that bank, 
and the question you raise has been brought 
to the attention of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston for its consideration. 








| made to share holders of maturing stock, 


where the association is acting under the 
serial plan, shall be made to said stock 
holders in the order in which the stock in 
that particular series was issued. 
Authorizes the directors to borrow money 
for the pagment of withdrawals and ma- 
turities. vides that in the event of 
unusual demands against the treasury of 
an association gaused by the mautrity of 
shares or the filing of withdrawals, the 
directors may, by majority vote, if ap- 
proved by the Auditor of Public Accounts, 
declare the association on a pro-rata basis. 





leading bonds declined from the previous | production were the same as for the previ- é e - 
week, but was still 42 per cent above the | ous week. For the same period the New Building Society Law 
low for the depression. The number of —— vanes ts cane wi nen fi E Bs 
insolvencies, as reported by R. G. Dun | business activ : . i 
$ Company, were the lowest, in six weeks, Business Week Composite Index declined | Is Enacted in Illinois 
.2 points. i 
~~ —_———— 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS . 
(Weeks ended Saturday, weekly average 1923-25-10) Measure Authorizes Pro Rata 
~ . 
Feb, Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb Payment of Claims 
13 6 0 
Geindex—-New York Ti 1932 G2 8 T8970 (B15 1067 1002 Greqwerin>, Tii.. Fob. 30, 
; ite Index—New Yor ROG fo Seoce J d d d d 4 é 
erabenss index Business Week .. ...., 60.7 *609 79.0 794 909 929 107.0 109.0 See Sa pes signed me a 
sRonueEsee Rodentek, authorising buldite gna loan 
Bituminous coal production ........ +5. 142 “65.8 oa 80.4 1049 112.2 122.8 124.1 shatio — Orilinets to make pro rate 
SRTMMORMER, 5 55.0502 0ddssa0 0 seecse'ss 582 56.0 604 661 67.1 65.5 62.7 636 63.3|payments of claims. The official state- 
Cotton receipts .....---++++ 121.2 1242 1496 63.5 71.9 47.3 508 61.2 796|ment of the meaning of the bill, appear- 
{Electric current .......+ vs++ 95.4 954 101.1 1008 106.2 106.9 103.1 103.6/ing in the legislative synopsis and di- 
Freight car loadings .... $09 585 752 750 93.2 92.5 99.9 99.7) gest, follows in full text: 
wos case ROOD 002 1188 1S 1S it ee te ei 2 Amends sections 11, 13 and 
ti 52 34.7 39.0 7 d : : ; 5| . B. . . 
Seaseteee seaduction ae 103.4 104.2 102.2°101.6 127.4 125.5 1284 129.3|24 of the Mutual Building Loan and 
Steel ingot production ........sseeeee eevee 34.2 342 67.1 65.8 106.6 105.3 117.1 114.5|Homestead Association Act. Provides 
Wheat receipts ........:csesseeeeseeee eevee 65.3 606 969 97.7 596 659 1759 818) jhat if at at any time there is not suf- 
WHOLESALE PRICES cient funds in the treasury of the associa- 
Fisher's Index (1926=100) tion, applicable to the payment of with- 
All commodities (120) 6 642 645 763 764 93.1 934 97.6 97.1! drawals and matured shares, to meet the 
Agricultural products (30) 9 47.0 47.5 68.5 69.0 100.6 100.5 99.9 99.5) Genands of matured and mat os 
Nonagricultural products (90) d 673 675 84 1783 90.0 90.7 96.5 96.1 holders and also the dem © meee 
Copper, electrolytic .....-..- ‘8 471 522 71.0 68.1 129.0 129.0 129.0 129.0 hold ‘ ao anes d 
Cotton, middling, New York 7 246 250 404 30.7 585 559 .... 13.9 ers under app. ‘or gfungary 
Iron and steel composite ... 4 15 1723 1765 765 85.1 85.1 87.6 87.6| withdrawals, then the board of ecuors 
Wheat, No. 2 red, Kansas City ....... 403 419 395 535 53.5 876 868 91.5 90.7 mar, ny reponse, Oe y phoned by, a ap- 
FINANCIAL ority 0 i members 0! e board of di- 
Bank debits outside New York City .. 64.7 78.1 67.5 866 104.7 1004 1282 119.1 145.7) rectors of said association and recorded 
| Bank loans and discounts 101.7 102.7 102.9 1249 1254 132.8 133.1 1299 130.1/in the minute book of said association, | 
MODE BFIGOS 0. occ scececccccee 88.4 x ‘T 107.0 104.9 1048 106.7 106.9) provide and determine what proportion, if 
fo oe bie bo Sccets $ 1070 100.5 ions a oy any, of the funds in the treasury of said | 
y TIO .scccece A F / s ’ ’ 
| Soon — 3 association, applicable to the payment of 
Call money .....--ccccccceee 6 36.4 97.0 109.1 169.7 
Timed WISHSY .....csccccscee 7 45.7 1143 1143 177.1 1714) shall be paid on voluntary withdrawals | 
Money in circulation ...... 2 94.7 940 939 966 963) and what proportion shall be paid on ma- 
i demand deposits ....+.«+- 4 Ty ts 2 in uae tured or maturing stock. 
Wie Meee 2... ss ssceteoaeesesss 157.9 151.2 151.4 151.7 1520|, All payments or voluntary withdrawals 





under above provision shall made 


*Revised. +Relative to weekly average 1929-1931 per week shown. {Relative to @ computed|in chronological order of the filing of 


normal taken as 100, 


notices of withdrawal, and all payments 


In case an association is placed on this 
basis, when funds are in the treasury ap- 
plicable to the payment of such shares or 
withdrawals, the directors may declare a 
dividend of not less than 10 per cent, pay- 
able pro-rata to the holders of such shares. 
Similar dividends may from time to time 
be pes upon the approval of the Auditor 
of blic Accounts. Moneys paid in for 
shares after an association is on a pro- 
rata basis shall have a prior right to with- 
drawals and these also have priority and 
must be paid in full in case of liquida- 
tion or dissotution. 

Shares of the association may be ac- 
cepted by the association at their with- 
drawal value in payment of any real estate 


163.6, voluntary withdrawals and matured shares | or other assets held by the associafion. 


Notice of such transactions must be given 
by pubtcanes in a newspaper. The shares 
of the highest bidder for such real estate 
or other assets may then be accepted in 
payment therefor without rd to their 
priority or listi on the list of with- 
drawals or mat’ 





STATE BANKING 


Trade Obstacles 


Said to Endanger. 


German Finances 


Reconstruction and Fulfill- 
ment of Foreign Obliga» 
tions Declared to Be Re- 
tarded by Difficulties 


The constantly increasing obstacles to 
foreign trade provide the most serious 
threat to the German prospects for suc- 
cessfully undertaking the problem of in- 
ternal financial reconstruction coincident 
with the fulfilment of foreign financial 
obligations, and German business is “prac- 
tically stagnant,” according to advices 
just made public by the Department 
of Commerce. The Department’s state» 
ment fotlows in full text: 


The mid-winter position of German 
industry and trade was characterized by 
practically uniform stagnation in all lines, 
according to a radiogram from Commer= 
cial Attache H. Lawrence Groves, Ber- 
lin. He reports further moderate reces= 
sion in iron and steel, coal, machinery, 
building industries and shipbuilidng. The 
steady decline of commodity prices, 
hitherto ineffective as a stimulus, re+ 
sulted in increased buying which, how- 
ever, continues on a hand-to-mouth basis. 


Trade Obstacles Increase 


The constantly increasing obstacles to 
foreign trade provide the most serious 
threat to the German prospects for suc- 
cessfully tackling the problem of internal 
financial reconstruction coincident with 
the fulfillment of foreign financial obliga- 





tions. 


Foreign exchange regulations covering 
February imports remain unchanged in 
principle since December, but there are 
indications of an increasing tendency to 
restrict the supply of foreign exchange 
for nonessentials. ‘ . 

Further Government supervision of 
banks is expected. The reorganization 
of banks on a regional basis, somewhat 
comparable to the Federal reserve dis- 
tricts, is now under discussion. : 

German industries, through the Central 
Association, are now requesting the Reichs- 
bank to provide additional discount facili- 
ties for approximately 100,000,000 marks 
on Russian bills. The maximum provided 
for this purpose was exhausted®*last Fall. 
Russian orders placed in Germany in 1931 
are reported to have amounted to 919,- 
000,000 marks. A substantia? number of 
small orders were reported delayed pend- 
ing the arrangement of financial facilities. 

Domestic Situation Easier 

The Reichsbank reflects a distinctly 
easier domestic situation, but an uninter- 
rupted foreign drain on gold holdings 
brought the total down to 928,000,000,000 
marks for the week on Feb. 6, the radio- 
gram stated. On the same date, foreign 
exchange holdings stood at 147,000,000 
marks; discount items declined to 3,462,- 
000,000 marks, reflecting a slack industrial 
demand; collateral toans amounted to 129,- 
000,000 marks, and note circulation totaled 
4,276,000,000 marks. 

The loan market is practically dead with 
no domestic or foreign long-term issues 
in January. There were 978 companies 
organized in the month and 1,683 liqui- 
dated. 

A temporary cessation of heavy with- 
drawals from savings banks was indi- 
cated in December reports. Savings de- 
posits totaled 9,722,000,000 marks at the 
end of December compared with 9,745,000,- 
000 at the end of November. 

The wholesale index in January reached 
1913 levels with agricultural products 
down to 90.1, groceries stable at 90.4, raw 
materials and semimanufactures at 92.2 
and manufactures at 125.2. Cost of living 
index dropped abruptly in January to 
124.5, as compared with 1304 in De 
cember. 

Unemployment Increases 

Total unemployment at the end of J 
uary stood at 6,041,000 compared wit. 
5,666,000 for December. Of this number, 
1,885,000 are receiving ordinary relief and 
1,596,000 receiving emergency relief, with 
the’ balance largely on the municipal 
charity lists. 

German imports during December 
amounted to 490,600,000 marks and ex- 
ports to 738,300,000 marks compared with 
482,000,000 and 749,000,000 marks, respec- 
tively, in November. 

Total imports in 1931 were valued at 
6,727,000,000 marks and exports at 9,598,- 
600,000 marks, as compared with 10,393,- 
000,000 and 12,035,000,000 marks, respec- 
tively, in 1930. 

Federal revenues in December declined 
to 474,000,000 marks as compared with 
568,000,000 marks in November. The 
weekly average of railway carloadings in 
January declined sharply to 455,000, as 
compared with 636,000 in December. Iron 
and steel products reached a new low in 
December, with pig iron at 352,000 tons, 
steel at 438,000 tons and rolled products 
at 318,000 tons, as compared with 427,000, 
548,000 and 370,000 tons, respectively, for 
the preceding month. 








Securities Listed as Legal 
For Maine Savings Banks 


. Avausta, Me., Feb. 20. 

New York Edison Co., Series “C,” Ist 
and Ref.. 5s, 1931, have been added to the 
list of investments legal for savings banks 
in Maine, according to announcement by 
the Bank Commissioner, Sanger N. Annis, 








KEEPING 
STOCKHOLDERS 
AND THE PUBLIC 
INFORMED 








from the President 


«+ is sent every three months to 
each stockholder of The North 
American Company to inform ~ 
him of the activities of the Com- 
pany. In addition, stockholders 
also receive Consolidated Income 
Statement and Balance Sheet and 
notice of dividends quarterly. 
Our mailing list is not restricted 
to stockholders. Anyone may have 
his name placed upon it by request> 
ing “Reports to Stockholders”, 
Owners of stock stand- 
ing in ‘other names 
should ask to be added 
to the list immediately, ‘* 


The North American: 
Company 


60 Broadway New Yor§ 


‘ 
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INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. ts 
Monday issue. Annual Index- 
separately after March of each year. 


VOL. VI. NO. 299 





Index in every 
igest published 


Rag paper 
edition $20.00. Newsprint edition, $15.00. 


Ghe United States Daily 


Authorized Statements Only Are Presented Herein, Being Published Without Comment by The United States Daily 


Problems of Administration 


of Public Health Work + + + 





Methods of Obtaining 


Best Results in Mu- 


nicipal Service Are Discussed by City Health 
Officer of Pasadena, California 





By DR. J. D. DUNSHEE 


Health Officer, City of Pasadena, California 


O HEALTH department now has, nor can 
it hope to have, sufficient funds to fi- 
nance all health work. In times of epi- 

demic or obviously threatened epidemic pub- 
lic support is stimulated by fear but that 
support is apt to be of methods and proce- 
dures of lesser importance in disease control, 
such as quarantine. 

+ + 


The discoveries of Pasteur, Koch, and others 
of the association of germs with the cause 
of disease gave great stimulus to the appli- 
cation of isolation, quarantine, and disinfec- 
tion. ‘These methods are spectacular and 
under the stress of public opinion are at 
times painfully enforced without being much 
more than a smoke screen behind which the 
health worker attempts to do intelligent 
service in real disease control. 

Mild cases, atypical cases, and carriers keep 
the battle royal going. An appreciation of 
this has made health officers realize that 
control of communicable disease is only pos- 
sible by the voluntary cooperation of the indi- 
vidual citizen secured through education in 
personal and family hygiene. Health offi- 
cers have given up the idea that all health 
work could be done by persons on the pay 
roll of the health department: It has become 
obvious that disease prevention is a wide 
community problem involving the voluntary 
papticipation of many agencies, official and 
unofficial. 

I believe that the main objective of the 
intelligent health worker is to get the work 
done and that the matter of who shall do 
it is of lesser importance. 


++ 


Unofficial voluntary health agencies in the 
past have made a great contribution toward 
the prevention and control of disease by 
demonstrating that educational methods were 
effective and legitimate weapons for the use 
of official health departments. They are still 
demonstrating tHe value of new procedures 
and without their assistance and initiative 
health departments would have difficulty in 
bringing about many needed changes. I be- 
lieve this is a good thing to keep in mind for 
we should be grateful for this contribution 
and should realize that such assistance will 
continue to be needed ancl may be given. 


The part that the organized medical pro- 





Plant Renovation 
to Provide Work 
for Unemployed 


Walter J. Brennan, 
Safety Engineer, Depart- 
ment of Labor and In- 
dustry, State of 
Maine 


T SUCH times as this when a great num- 

ber of our industries are operating on 

abbreviated schedules an ideal oppor- 
tunity is afforded for manufacturers to con- 
tribute liberally to unemployment relief pro- 
grams and at the same time to prepare for 
better times. 7 i 

Nearly every plant is attempting to main- 
tain its organization and is making most 
commendable efforts to keep as many wage 
earners occupied as possible. We call at- 
tention to the possibilities afforded by work 
programs to improve physical conditions and 
to guard machinery. Such work can best 
be done in a leisurely way and generous divi- 
dends are certain to result to those who see 
the need and order the work undertaken. 

Under the pressure of full-time operation 
many an improvement or safeguard was 
postponed, to be attended to at a more op- 
portune time, and it would seem that now 
is the occasion for much of this sort of work. 
New ladders! are doubtless needed to re- 
place those condemned long ago, platforms 
need new planking, and shop lights and walls 
need washing so that the illumination we 
pay for may be had. No doubt stairways 
are demanding new treads, nonslip surfaces 
and the like. 

Protruding set screws should be replaced 
with those of the flush head type, pulleys 
and belts require bette: protection and wash- 
rooms need a few coats of paint. These and 
a thousand other improvements can best be 
made now when small expenditures accom- 
plish much and incidentally aid those many 
men too badly in need of pay envelopes. 

It is surprising to note the physical better- 
ment that has resulted in those few of our 
plants where this policy has been adopted, 
and we may expect a reflection of their 
foresight in their accident experience in the 
future. 

There is a tendency on the part of many 
of our manufacturers to relegate the acci- 
dent experience of 1931 to a “dead” file and 
try to forget it as quickly as possible. Per- 
haps many feel that nothing remains to be 
done with it except to regret. 

When accidents happen and the costs are 
assumed, the only return possible is the 
lesson taught. Every penalty is a fee for 
safety education, and unless full advantage 
is taken of the instance an utter loss re- 
sults. Too often accidents are superficially 
treated at safety meetings and dismissed with 
a label of “carelessness,” “foolishness” and 
the like. No accident ever deserved such a 
finding and similar ones will not be pre- 
vented by any such absurd analysis. 

So, in the first few months of a new year, 
no better impetus can be given a safety pro- 
gram than to call committees, executives and 
others concerned together for a review of 
the previous year’s experience. Much good 
is certain to result. Some cases will be found 
to have been left hanging pending more in- 
formation. Certain supervisors were not in 
attendance at last year’s monthly meetings 
and so know nothing of the case. A cost 
picture, total and by departments, can only 
be had at such a late date. Improvements 
and changes ordered months ago may for 
one reason or another not nave been carried 
out. A clean slate and a complete under- 
standing of the details of 1931 are essential 

to intelligent effort during 1932. 


=r 


fession should play is scarcely second to that 
of the health department. The early pioneers 
in public health administration were physi- 
cians and no health department can success- 
fully function without their sympathetic 
understanding and support. Today, as yester- 
day, practitioners must practice preventive 
medicine and they and the health officer 
must have an appreciation and understand- 
ing of each other’s problems with a sincere 
desire to work happily together in the interest 
of the public arid themselves. If, as I be- 
lieve, for methods of control to’ operate suc- 
cessfully it is necessary to have close and 
friendly cooperation between the factors men- 
tioned, it is also necessary to have a com- 
mon understanding of those methods used 
and the reasons for their use. 


++ 

Those of us who have seen active military 
service in the field will recall that the first 
duty of a medical officer upon entering a new 
territory was to familiarize himself with the 
location of the different dressing stations, 
their facilitiés for caring for men; the differ- 
ent possible routes for the evacuation of sick 
or wounded, and means of transportation, 
so that if one failed, or was not feasible, 
another was available and understood. They 
studied the usual and unusuai hazards to the 
health of the men which must be met. Life 
was made up of certain routine, proven use- 
ful from experience, and of methods, in- 
genious and otherwise, of attempting to 
anticipate emergencies and meet them in- 
telligently. It was an excellent training for 
the work of a health officer whose duties are 
similar, 


Many health officers are part-time men 
doing all their own work without assistants, 
and their department is in theory and in 
fact a “one-man department.” Metaphori- 
cally speaking they may be doing major 
surgery artistically and successfully with a 
jackknife for a tool. If so, it i8 because they 
have a knowledge of their community and 
its contacts and a grasp of the fundamental 
principles of public health administration. 
They have made a survey, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, of their field. This includes a knowl- 
edge and understanding of the history, posi- 
tion, topography, geology; climate, number, 
and constitution of their population. They 
know the source, method of collection and 
distribution of their water and milk supply, 
the method of disposal of garbage and sew- 
age. They are aware of the relation of these 
things to the possible state of the public 
health. They are aware that no community 
lives unto itself alone. 


Modern transportation facilities have re- 
moved the classification of urban, suburban, 
and rural communities. A man robs a bank 
in Pasadena and his proven aibi that he 
was in San Francisco on the’ forenoon of 
the day the robbery was committed does not 
prevent his possible arrest nor remove sus- 
picion entirely from him. 


++ 


Typhoid fever or smallpox in Imperial 
County is of concern in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco and perhaps New York City. 
A well which has given pure water since 
man’s memory runneth, or a dairy conducted 
by the town’s most respected citizen and 
heaviest taxpayer, may become the vehicle 
for the spread of a devastating epidemic of 
typhoid fever, if they are not properly pro- 
tected. Tomorrow either may have some- 
where on their line of defense, perhaps as 
a& guest, a lady whose sweet temper is only 
occasionally marred by the antics of a chron- 
ically infected gall bladder harboring germs 
of a typhoid fever from which she had clin- 
ically recovered 10 years previous and about 
which she had almost forgotten. Such things 
are not fantasies. We recently had such a 
case in a Pasadena hospital where a nurse 
caring for a case upon which such a gall 
bladder had been removed contracted typhoid. 
The patient had a history of typhoid 10 years 
before followed by a chronic choleoystitis 
which in our investigation was found to have 
been harboring typhoid germs and to have 
caused her to be a carrier. Only the appli- 
cation of modern scientific technique which 
was habitual in that institution protected it 
against the possibility of an epidemic of 
typhoid there. Incidentally, the lack of such 
application in the personal hygiene of the 
attendant nurse made of her a victim to 
typhoid and enabled us to locate this par- 
ticular carrier. 


Probably the vast majority ef our carriers 
will never be apprehended or when so, in 
many cases too late to protect the com- 
wuunity from an epidemic. In such cases the 
epidemic widl disclose their presence. Cer- 
tainly it seems to me that one of the im- 
portant values that can accrue from the 
discovery of the case will be to impress us 
and the community, which is much more 
important, with the necessity of removing 
those factors which might make it easily 
possible for any case of communicable dis- 
ease to become epidemic. 


People must have‘a «"nowledge of the way 
disease is spread. They must have confi- 
dence that their health officer is familiar 
with the symptoms of the various com- 
municable diseases and the known modes of 
transfer of those diseases. With some under- 
standing of the reasons why certain meas- 
ures are adopted by health workers and an 
established confidence in the worker a high 
degree of cooperation may be possible. 


++ 


It is not to be forgotten, when all is said 
and done, that in many cases upon the degree 
of immunity of those exposed will probably 
depend the result rather than upon any 
method adopted. With some diseases, of 
course, immunity may not be possible to ob- 
tain. With others, namely, smallpox and 
diphtheria, an active immunity may be given. 
In these it is our duty to secure such im- 
munity. Undoubtedly in many other diseases 
we gain protection from mild attacks of which 
we were not aware of having had. We feel 
poliomyelitis to be an example of such an 
instance. It seems difficult to explain by 
any other means thé limitation of the spread 
of this disease in epidemics where its distri- 
bution is general but where the actual num- 
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Research into Properties of Oils for Minimizing Friction 
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In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with the machinery industry. 


By O. C. BRIDGMAN 


Chie}, Friction and Lubrication Section, Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce 


HE purpose of a lubricant is to form 
T a film between moving parts, thereby 
reducing the friction and preventing 
metallic contact. If the film of lubri- 
cant breaks down so that metallic con- 
tact occurs, excessive wear or even seiz- 
ure may take place. Obviously, it is im- 
portant to use the proper grade of oil 
in order to make certain that there will 
always be a lubricating film between the 
moving parts under all conditions of op- 
eration. 
++ 
While much information is available on 
the proper grade of lubricant to use in 
bearings or gears under many service 
conditions, the choice f a proper lubri- 
\ cant is not always simple in cases where 
the operating conditions vary over wide 
limits or in cases where new types of de- 
vices come into use, From. the general 
standpoint, the desirable characteristics 
of a good lubricant depend upon the 
design of the bearings or gears and upon 
the operating conditions, such as speed 
and load. The Bureau of Standards is 
joing intensive research work on many 
phases of the problem of lubrication and 
a few typical examples of the investiga- 
tions in progress follow. 


+ + 

One of the more important lubrica- 
tion problems being investigated is on 
crankcase oils for automobiles, trucks 
and tractors. This is a particularly com- 
plex problem since the oil temperature 
may vary from below zero to above 200 
degrees and the speed and load may 
vary over wide limits. Sufficient infor- 
mation is known regarding the proper 
grade for each make of car, truck or 
tractor but more information is required 


on the stability of crankcase oils and on 
the frequency with which the oil should 
be changed. 

Another important lubrication problem 
arises in connection with industrial ma- 
chinery. Considerable information of a 
very practical nature has been obtained 
at the Bureau of Standards during the 
past two to three years. regarding the 
proper design of journal bearings for 
different types of machines and regard- 
ing the proper grade of lubricant for 
satisfactory operation. While this in- 
vestigation is not yet completed, the re- 
sults so far have been of great value 
in designing commercial bearings par- 
ticularly under conditions where one 
bearing failure might suspend operation 
in an entire mill for a period of hours 
or days. 

++ 

Recently a new problem has arisen, 
since it has been found that gears made 
of the newer, very strong alloys will 
carry much higher loads than has 
hitherto been possible. Special lubricants 
are required for such purposes since it 
is impossible to maintain a lubricating 
film between the gear teeth with ordinary 
oils. Research work on the necessary 
properties of these special lubricants has 
been started and already some valuable 
information has been obtained. These 
newer gears, called hypoid gears, are 
now being used in the rear end of some 
of the 1932 cars and trucks and their 
use has made possible a considerable 
lowering of the floor of the car since with 
this type of gear, the drive from the en- 
gine to the rear axle can be lowered sev- 
eral inches. An investigation of lubri- 
cants for this purpose promises to open 
up an entire new field of lubrication. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Machinery,” to appear in the issue of 
Feb. 24, Louis Jordan, Chief, Section of Thermal Metallurgy, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce, will discuss metallurgical research at the Bu- 
reau of Standards, which contributes to the design and performance of 


machinery. 





Observations of Ground Water 


Streamflow and other Phenomena under Study 
By CHARLES E. RAY, JR. 


Department of Conservation and Development, State of North Carolina 


EXT to Santa Claus perhaps one of the 
best known of men is the Weather Man. 
Though less spectacular, he is an all-year- 
round proposition. More consistently than 
anyone else, he makes the front page of our 
leading daily papers, and nearly every radio 
station daily gives him a chance for his say. 
Oddly enough he only talks about the 
weather, which is about the most common- 
place of subjects. Yet all of us listen, for 
the weather means a great deal in our daily 
lives, often constituting the difference be- 
tween life and death, want and plenty. 
Mostly, this weather has to do with tem- 
perature, rainfall, wind movement and 
barometric pressure 


This Weather Man is the United States 
Weather Bureau. Working with him are 
other men less well known to the public, 
but whose work is equally interesting and 
important. For the Federal Government the 
United States Geological Survey functions 
in this connection, and quite frequently in 
cooperation with State agencies. 


In North Carolina this State agency is the 
Water Resources and Engineering Division 
of the Department of Conservation and De- 
velopment. This agency cooperates with both 
of the Federal agencies in the interest of 
economy, efficiency and effectiveness. 


The weather, properly defined, is left wholly 
to the Weather Man. We are more directly 
concerned with the by-products of the 
weather. These are rainfall, snow, stream- 
flow, ground water, evaporation and related 
phenomena. Most directly we are interested 
in and concerned with streamflow and for 
the reason that in North Carolina most of 
us are dependent on streamflow for water 
supply and waste disposal. 


Not only are we interested in continuity 
of water supply and waste disposal, but we 
want service as cheaply as possible. Ulti- 
mate low cost of water utilization is the 
justification for what may on the surface 
seem to be simply scientific investigations. 


Recently, we have been talking about 
droughts. Last year and the year before 
North Carolina has seen land parched and 
streams nearly dry. It is not pleasant when 
the countryside is enveloped in dust and 
smoke; when city water supplies and country 
springs become inadequate; when hydroelec- 
tric plants become “white elephants’; when 





ber proved to be infected is relatively small. 
Missed mild cases and immunity seems to be 
a logical answer. 


Without these various measures, methods 
of case discovery may of necessity gain in 
importance but be applied with doubtful util- 
ity. Public health measures in the past must 
have demonstrated to us by now how help- 
less we are in the face of present or threat- 
ened epidemic if we have not already insti- 
tuted known measures of protection against 
avenues for the spread of disease. Malaria, 
yellow fever, typhoid, and plague, are historic 
examples. It is not enough to pasteurize a 
milk supply after discovery of typhoid on a 
milk route. We must have anticipated the 
possibility of milk being a mode of trans- 
mission of disease before the appearance of 
the disease. The same logic applies to water 
supplies and others. 


farm crops fail to materialize; and fish find- 
ing the water that is left unbearable seek 
air along the banks of streams. We have 
to put up with some aspects of droughts, but 
we must have water. 


There are other aspects that can be eco- 
nomically alleviated if we have their meas- 
ure. In establishing these measures, rec- 
ords must be kept for long periods of years 
of streamflow, rainfall, evaporation, fluctu- 
ation of ground water level and other phe- 
nomena. 


Not only must these records be kept but 
they must be analyzed and interpreted in 
order that they may be effectively used and 
their value realized. It is this particular 
capacity that the Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development serves especially. Ap- 
plication of the records is through the me- 
dium of individual engineers in their re- 
spective capacities. 


During the recent drought period, measure 
of its extent and intensity was maintained 
by monthly surveys which were reported to 
the public as @appropriate. Methods were 
developéd whereby it was possible to fore- 
cast with considerable accuracy the possible 
further development of the drought. In 
July the condition eventually experienced in 
October and November was pointed to as a 
probability. This is thought to be the first 
service of its kind ever successfully furnished 
by any State or other agency. 


In part the drought prognostications were 
predicted on observations of ground water. 
Previously no systematic observations of 
ground water level had ever been made in 
North Carolina. 


A well was placed under observation of 
recording instruments at Chapel Hill and 
reports received from other points. As the 
season advanced, other installations were 
made. This step was taken to supplement 
our records of rainfall and streamflow be- 
cause during drought periods of no rainfall, 
the water that appears in our streams and 
springs can only come out of the ground. 


Knowledge of the total storage of water 
in thé ground, its rate of decrease and the 
rate att which it is being discharged into 
streams, when ascertained with sufficient ac- 
curacy, ‘may be correlated with information 
on rajnfall ‘and streamflow .to. afford pre- 
dictions of drought conditions of greater re- 
liability than heretofore.- 


In connection with our studies of stream- 
flow, we have just discovered here in North 
Carolina a peculiarity of practical impor- 
tance that has not been observed elsewhere 
until recently. The flow of a stream which 
would be thought to be constant when there 
has been no rain in weeks is not constant, 
but varies during any 24-hour period from 
a high value to a lower one and back to 


approximately the original value, the low 
flow being about 30 per cent less. 
This phenomenon, called diurnal fluctu- 


ation, repeats itself daily until the drought 
is broken by rainfall. Hence, the results. of 
two measurements of the water in the stream 
on the same day might differ markedly, both 
being correct. 

In connection with water supply problems, 
the difference between magnitudes. of .100 
and 70 per cent flows is too large to be dis- 
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Reforms in Public Financing 


for Prevention of Waste « . 





Simplification gf Machinery of Government 
and Elimination of Duplicate Services Urged 
as Economy Measures 





By LAWRENCE F. ORR 


Chief Examiner, Board of Accounts, State of Indiana 


HE depression so keenly felt in individual 
T and private business has naturally di- 

rected our attention toward public af- 
fairs. 

Public corporations have suffered and most 
of them would be in the hands of receivers 
today if they were private corporations. They 
have lost thousands upon thousands of dollars 
in defunct banks. 

Most of the public corporations in Indiana 
have borrowed up to the constitutional debt 
limit of 2 per cent of assessed valuation for 
taxes. Some, which have reached this limit, 
have even circumvented the Constitution by 
entering into lease contracts. with holding 
companies for construction of buildings. 

++ 

In good times we have paid but little at- 
tention to the cost of Government. Hard 
times reveal that this expense is high. In 
the country we have improved roads. drains, 
ditches, bridges and fine school buildings. In 
our cities and towns we have paved streets, 
sidewalks and alleys, sewers, light and water, 
boulevards, public lighting systems, parks, li- 
braries, school buildings, gymnasiums and 
other fine public buildings and structures. 

We are living in an age of great improve- 
ments and conveniences. The people gen- 
erally have demanded these improvements 
and do not desire to do without them. The 
cost of such construction and maintenance 
must be paid by them. 

However, with incomes annihilated or de- 
creased and with business losses and fail- 
ures, it is natural that the people should 
feel the burdens of taxation. Taxes can 
only be reduced by cutting down the cost 
of Government. Taxes must be raised to 
pay bonds and other obligations of indebted- 
ness previously incurred. 

Hence any reduction in taxes must be ap- 
plied to curbing contemplated bond issues 
and operating expenses. The greatest bene- 
fit obtained recently by the taxpayers by 
exercising their rights and privileges under 
the budget law was not in reductions of 
levies proposed but rather in preventing 
higher rates which would have been a perilous 
burden to impose upon a suffering citizen- 
ship. 

Government machinery has grown year by 
year. It is too cumbersome and hence too 
expensive in its manipulation. The tendency 
has been to add to it continually. We have 
too many wheels in the machinery of Gov- 
ernment and too many spokes in each wheel. 

We do not need 1,017 townships in Indiana. 
A reduction of a half or two-thirds of this 
number would save the people an enormous 
amount of money. We have some small coun- 
ties which could be combined. There are 
some court districts which could be united. 

The maintenance of courts and court busi- 
ness has increased year by year. Delay in 

court proceedings and long drawn out trials 
is costly to the public. Reform of pleadings 
and simplification of court procedure would 
eliminate delay and thus reduce the cost of 
operation. Present-day problems should be 
handled by modern procedure rather than by 
ancient methods. 
+ + 


Our many laws should be codified and 
simplified and reduced to a vital minimum. 
It is time to stop making criminals out of 
good citizens who commit some _ misde- 
meanor. 

Recently attention has been called to waste 
and extravagance in handling of the town- 
ship poor funds. It appears that in some 
places these funds rave been diverted and 
used other than in aid of the poor and 
needy. The funds have been plundered for 
the benefit of unscrupulous politicians and 
selfish interests. Political campaigns have 
been waged around the issue of the gener- 
osity of the candidates for township trustee, 
in the matter of disposal of poor fund relief. 

There is also evidence of political cam- 
paigns having been financed to some extent 
from the township poor fund. Physicians, 
dentists and supply dealers have been en- 
riched by thousands of dollars paid from 
the poor funds on claims for services and 
articles furnished or presumed to have been 
furnished to the poor and needy, In some 
cases no such services as charged for 
were performed. Sometimes it develops 
that two and three times as much services 
as were actually rendered were charged for 
and collction made for the same. 

Supplies have been sold higher than the 
market price and in some instances paid for 
where never delivered. In other cases per- 
sons to whom help was shown to have been 
rendered and paid for were found never to 
have existed. In some instances persons were 
dead at the time supplies were charged as 
being furnished to them. 

. ++ 


Good substantial citizens have had medical 
and dental service performed and paid their 
own bills yet investigation shows their names 
to have been placed on the pauper list and 
the township has also paid the doctor -or 
dentist for such services. Upon insistence of 
a township physician whole families have 
had their tonsils and adenoids removed when 
it had been directed that only one child in 
the family was so in need. Whole families 
have had dental work performed upon ad- 
vice of a township dentist when only one 
person in the family needed such attention. 
Our investigations show that in many cases 
no services were performed where the .tewn- 
ship paid for plates and bridge work on 
claims filed by dentists. This has been 
proven by house-to-house investigations made 
by our examiners. These are only a few of 
the many instances of flagrant abuses in 
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regarded. Another intcresting thing is that 
the water level in a well fluctuates inversely 
with variations in barometric pressure. 

Emerging from water in the long process 
of evolution, his body composed of water 
in large part, and making use daily of large 
quantities, it might seem that man would 
today know completely about water, its forms 
and characteristics of occurrence; but such 
is not the case. In many respects we are 
today but facing the dawn of comprehen- 
sion; this in spite of the fact that “every 
living thing is but a watery solution—man 
himself but a porous sack of water” as an 
eminent writer has so aptly said. 


handling of township poor funds. 

In carrying on public business we have 
found waste and extravagance in many 
places. In such cases we can only exhibit 
the facts and the people should then take 
matters into their own hands. Such expendi- 
tures while extravagant are not necessarily 
illegal, but they are clear exhibits of mal- 
administration. 

+ + 


Good Government is the best politics. The 
back-slapping, hand-shaking office seeker who 
has nothing to offer the voters but himself 
is not much of an asset to the people in 
the management of present-day public busi- 
ness. Those who seek the favor of the voters 
should have some definite plan of Government 
and improved public service to offer the citi- 
zens. This is no time for “pussyfooting” 
with the public. We need good sound busi- 
ness administration of public office and more 
effort to aid all rather than serve a selfish 
few. 

The confidence of the people has been se- 
verely shaken during the present economic 
crisis. This confidence must be restored in 
public as well as in private business. 

Home owners should be protected and en- 
couraged rather than discouraged by heavy 
tax and assessment burdens. Real property 
must be relieved from the brunt of taxation. 
Business should be more firmly secured for 
the future. Finances should be more stabil- 
ized. Our banking laws should be reformed 
and revised. There should be some assur- 
ance given to bank depositors. Banks in 
loaning to the people demand security, and 
the people should have protection likewise 
when placing their money with the banks. 
It seems to me there should be a plan de- 
vised where depositors could have the privi- 
lege of depositing their money either insured 
or uninsured and if they so insured could 
do so in a chosen amount and for certain 
periods at a nominal rate. This may seem 
impractical yet we have today more fan- 
tastic insurance than this—such as rain in- 
surance, accident insurance, health insur-~- 
ance, business insurance and even birth in- 
surance, and insurance for risks of every 
nature. 

+ 

The large financial institutions should 
awaken to the needs of the people. They 
should seek at once to restore public confi- 
dence. Money has been drifting into storage 
and must be pulled out and placed in circu- 
lation. Too long have we been doctoring 
the effect of the depression. It is high time 
to treat the cause of it. This is no time 
for political sparring with economic affairs. 
To restore confidence and set the wheels of 
progress running is a job for all men of all 
parties, creeds and affiliations. 
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HE work of the mole is sometimes con- 

fused with that of the pocket gopher. 

The mole, however, raises ridges in the 
soil and may or may not throw up mounds. 
Tf it throws up mounds they are irregular 
heaps highest in the center and do not re- 
semble the rather smooth, bean-shaped 
mounds of the pocket gopher. The mole has 
a long pointed nose, its eyes are small and 
covered with the skin and hair. Its forelegs 
are short and strong and end in a broad 
hand armed with wide trowel-like nails with 
which it pushes the soil upward as it tunnels 
underneath the surface. 

Since the mole lives chiefly on insect larvae 
and earthworms it is more difficult to poison 
than are pocket gophers and prairie dogs, 
both of which take strychnine-treated bait 
very readily. However, in the author's ex- 
periments on moles there has been some evi- 
dence that the strychnine-treated wheat used 
for pocket gophers may be used with some 
success in poisoning moles. A teaspoonful 
may be inserted through a small hole made 
with a pencil or small stick into various parts 
of the runway. 

Probably the surest way to get a mole in 
a lawn or garden is to trap it. Three types 
of traps are on the market. Each is effec- 
tive but the “choker loop” type appears most 
efficient. It consists of an iron frame and 
trigger which remain above ground and of 
two strong wire loops which are pushed into 
the soil below and around the runway. The 
raised ridge above the runway is pressed 
down only underneath the trigger so that the 
trigger rests firmly sn the ground and must 
be pushed up when the mole comes through 
this part of the runway again. If the scissor 
jaw or the harpoon (spike-like) traps are 
used it 4s important to work the jaws or 
spikes through the soil several times so that 
pebbles and sticks will not prevent quick 
action when the trigger is raised by the mole. 

For those who have purchased a calcium 
cyanide duster or dust gun for use in kill- 
ing rats it may be added that some success 
has been had in fumigating moles in their 
runways at times when they are active. Cal- 
cium cyanide, a dust of cyanogas, is forced 
into the runway from the nozzle of a dust 
gun. The dust seeps up through the roof of 
the runway showing how far the dust goes 
in the burrow. The nozzle is then inserted 
in other parts of the burrow until the dust 
has been seen to rise through all parts of 
it. As the moles may be in the deeper parts 
of their burrows, it may be necessary to re- 
peat the fumigation at different times. 

The method to be used may depend upon 
its availability. The nan who has poison 
wheat on hand for gophers may well use this 
for moles, and the man who has a cyanide 
dust gun for killing rats may use that first. 
If one has neither of these and is troubled 
only by one or two moles, trapping would 
be most effective and economical. 






